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THE future biographer of 
Viscount Kitchener will ex- 
perience many difficulties when 
he endeavours to trace the re- 
conquest of the Sudan in the 
archives of the Egyptian War 
Office. None of our generals 
before Kitchener ever at- 
tempted, still less succeeded in 
attempting, to wage war with- 
out orders, without forms, 
without states or paperasserie 
of any sort or kind. A normal 
year’s campaign in the Sudan 
began with the issue of the 
ordre de bataille to those con- 
cerned, and ended with the 
promulgation of the Queen’s 
congratulations at the close of 
the war. The rest of the 
usually voluminous documents 
Incidental to campaigning are 
wanting, for the best of all 
reasons — namely, that none 
ever existed. 

When the average Aldershot 
general takes the field he has 
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foisted on him a mass of phe- 
nomenally useless documents, 
which do more to cause gen- 
eral trouble and _ paralysis 
than any acts of the enemy: 
I could name a campaign not 
a thousand miles from Suakin 
that was entirely ruined by 
them. But Kitchener’s office 
stationery consisted of a sheaf 
of telegraph - forms which he 
carried in his helmet and a 
pencil which he carried in his 
pocket — and that sufficed. 
Moreover, he seldom read an 
official letter, and never wrote 
one, and how much wear and 
tear was thereby saved let 
those say who have had the 
misfortune to serve under 
generals afflicted with the 
curse of penmanship. I do not 
offer it as a model for imitation, 
first, because Kitcheners do not 
grow on every tree, and next, 
because the conditions of one 
campaign are never exactly re- 
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produced in another. Even as 
it was, had anything happened 
to K., it would have taken Pall 
Mall and Cairo a few years to 
discover where and what the 
army was, and they would have 
been forced to resort to adver- 
tisements in the agony columns 
of the dervish newspapers to 
obtain elementary ideas on the 
subject. 

Each commander of the units 
scattered all over that enormous 
strategic chessboard, from Cairo 
to Kassala and from Suakin to 
Korti, only knew, only was al- 
lowed to know, what he saw at 
the extremity of his sun-blistered 
nose. He had, say, four com- 
panies, a few camel corps order- 
lies, and so many days’ supplies : 
he had an idea that Dick This 
or Harry The Other occupied a 
post or a well some hundreds 
of miles away ; but whether the 
army had marched or fought, or 


won or had disappeared bodily 
into the Great Beyond, he never 
knew, and had grown tired of 
trying to discover. Why should 


he know or care? K. looked 
after that, K. looked after every- 
thing; and the very moment 
that the last pair of boots was 
worn out and the last mouthful 
of grain was being issued to 
the cattle, down dropped, like 
manna from heaven, a fresh 
supply in the nick of time, 
coming from goodness knows 
where, by road or rail or river : 
down it was dumped, and with 
a word and a blow away went 
the transport to serve some one 
else, who also thought that if 
he did not die of ennui he could 
make a tolerable certainty of 
starvation—and was always 
disappointed. And then one 
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fine day when he least expected 
it, and had come to reckon him- 
self as a dead man out of mind, 
a few curt words came clicking 
off on the wires—‘“ March in 
half an hour.” And he marched, 
and all the others marched, and 
everybody marched, until he 
awoke on another fine morning 
at dawn to find he was with 
others, and that he and the 
others were the army. And 
how it was done he did not 
stop to inquire, was not indeed 
allowed time to ask, for all the 
news he got was to march 
again at dawn. 

I remember well meeting 
Kitchener in 1897 and asking 
him when The Event was due 
to happen. “Thirteen months 
hence,” was the answer. “ Thir- 
teen months!” I said; “that 
is a long time to wait.” “Yes, 
it is,” said K.; “but remember 
that some of us have been 
waiting for it for thirteen 
years.” 

A good slice out of the best 
years of a man’s life! and what 
uphill work in all those years, 
all the forming and fashioning 
of the weapon by Wood and 
Grenfell, all the selection of 
the tools, the amassing of in- 
formation by Wingate, the end- 
less endeavour to get a quart 
of men pressed into the pint- 
pot of the Budget, the schem- 
ings and plottings by Staveley 
Gordon and poor Rogers to get 
the best weapons, the best sup- 
plies, the best artillery and 
most up-to-date equipment— 
to make, in short, a field army 
out of what the general public 
looked on as a most indifferent 
police, and looked on askance 
at that. 
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Oh those Budgets ! what good 
stories could be told of them 
if some of the dead could speak 
and the living were not greatly 
tongue-tied! Half a million, 
not a penny more,—and do 
what you can with it: that 
was about the gist of the pro- 
consular ultimatum each year ; 
and the problem was how to 
organise as a mobile army, 
equip, train, and feed 20,000 
men or more on a_ credit 
only capable of supporting the 
armed forces of the Grand 
Duchy of Gerolstein. 

But the pennies were saved 
here and cut there, and every- 
body did’ the work of three 
men until something was saved, 
and with this something there 
was purchased, very much under 
the rose and quite without the 
knowledge or concurrence of 
Pall Mall, quick-firing batteries, 
the latest plant, labour-saving 
machinery, and every sort and 
kind of new invention, until at 
last Kitchener, who had been 
the deus ex machind from first 
to last, set his steam-roller in 
motion and rolled the enemy 
flat. 

The Cabinet Council that de- 
cided the advance on Dongola 
made a fortunate hit for their 
party, for Egypt, and for Eng- 
land. It was all so simple. 
There was a big map, fortun- 
ately not a large-scale map, on 
the table, and some one chanced 
to see Dongola written in big 
letters. What more natural 
than that Mr Chamberlain 
should remark, “Let’s go to 
Dongola”? It sounded quite 
reasonable, and nobody made 
any objection. Off went a 
wire, and before Lord Cromer 
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had time to turn round, the 
army had taken wing. That 
was, literally and without ex- 
aggeration, the beginning of 
the reconquest of the Sudan. 

Kitchener is one of the 
hardest and most accurate 
thinkers I can name: he is 
always thinking; not mean- 
dering aimlessly through a 
wilderness of casual imaginings, 
but thinking up and down and 
round and through his subject ; 
planning every move, foreseeing 
every counter-move, registering 
every want, forestalling every 
demand, so that when he con- 
ducts a campaign with that 
unerring certainty that seems 
to recall the onward march of 
destiny, luck has had very little 
to do with the affair, for K. has 
arranged that everything shall 
happen as it does happen, and 
that particular way and no 
other. 

Somewhere in the oubliette 
of Pall Mall there is a paper 
with the record of a meeting 
that took place at the Egyptian 
War Office before the final 
campaign. Only Kitchener, 
Wingate, and another officer 
were present. In less than two 
hours K. laid bare the entire 
plan of subsequent operations, 
met every inquiry, formulated 
every want, satisfied every 
objection. He had worked 
right through the campaign in 
his mind, and saw daylight on 
the farther side of it. Every- 
thing was ready : there were so 
many boats to take so many 
men and guns and animals at 
a certain fixed date, depending 
on the Nile flood, which could 
be calculated with precision ; 
there were so many weeks’ 
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supplies to be at this place and 
that, and the British contingent 
—calculated economically to the 
fraction of a guardsman by the 
order to leave band-boys be- 
hind—was requested to arrive 
at a certain given date, to 
steam and march to a certain 
point, to fight its usual battle 
1600 miles from the chair in 
which K. was sitting, and to 
leave for London the very next 
day with its work accomplished. 
And all these things happened 
precisely as ordained at that 
meeting, so that one moment- 
arily believed that even the un- 
expected had been banished 
from the art of war. 

The gift of overcoming ap- 
parently insuperable difficulties 
which the Sirdar’s officers pos- 
sessed in such a marked degree 
was very largely due to the 
unbending severity with which 
he treated all failures, whether 


high or low were responsible for 
them. A thing was ordered: it 
had to be done, and consequently 
it was done; no excuses pre- 


vailed for an instant. So when 
an officer lost a Nile steamer 
through the stupidity of a sub- 
ordinate he was a ruined man; 
when the wires failed to con- 
nect K. with his base at a 
critical moment, the young 
officer in charge lost all the 
fruits of his long and meritori- 
ous labours. If no chief ever 
acknowledged more fully and 
generously good work well done, 
no one also was ever more un- 
forgiving of failure, to no 
matter what cause the failure 
might be due. Once in the hot- 
test moment of a blazing Sudan 
summer I incautiously reported 
that D. had got sunstroke, and 
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therefore could not execute 
some order. “Sunstroke!” K., 
replied ; ‘what the devil does 
he mean by having sunstroke: 
send him down to Cairo at 
once.” However, D. being a 
friend of mine, I wired to warn 
him that he was under a delu- 
sion and was quite well, and 
the order was carried out, and 
nothing more heard of the 
matter, while poor D. lived to 
get himself handsomely killed 
before Mafeking. 

On another occasion I took 
part in a river reconnaissance 
under Colin Keppel: we were 
aground for seventeen hours on 
a falling Nile in the middle of 
the Dervish army, and 100 
miles from our outposts; and 
if Keppel had not been a handy 
man of the best type, we might 
have been there now. We had 
no small boats,—the Budget did 
not run to such luxuries,—but 
a raft was made out of odds and 
ends of timber, and the anchor, 
weighing about a ton, was fer- 
ried out on it to a sandbank by 
forty stalwart Gippies, working 
up to their necks in the water, 
and we got a bearing on the 
anchor, and hauled off with 
great difficulty. I told part of 
the story to K. on my return. 
“And how did you get the 
anchor to the sandbank?” he 
asked. ‘“ Oh,” I answered, “one 
of the crew swam across with 
the anchor in his mouth.” “Oh, 
really,” was all K. said, as if it 
was the most natural thing in 
the world! If we had been in 
a worse plight, I really think 
he would have expected Keppel 
to swim back with the gunboat 
in his mouth, and would only 
have said, “ Oh, Keppel, I want 
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you to kindly start again in 
half an hour... .” 

Much of K.’s success was no 
doubt due to his wise choice of 
the tools he used—they really 
were tools rather than men; 
and no finer body of young 
fellows ever wore sword than 
those splendid officers who 
worked and slaved for him, 
day after day, in those God- 
forsaken sand-swept wastes. 
But no one knows, no one per- 
haps will ever fully know, the 
extent to which K. was im- 
plored, beseeched, cajoled by 
the highest in the land to em- 
ploy A. or B. or C. on his staff, 
or anywhere. K. was adamant 
to such requests. I remember 


one case of a really first-rate 
officer, who came out armed with 
a letter from a very illustrious 
personage, almost amounting 
toa command, that the officer 
should he employed. The letter 


was duly delivered: whether it 
was answered or not I cannot 
say, but K. chose his own men 
and not other people’s, and the 
officer in question, after kicking 
his heels in Cairo for several 
weeks, returned to London 
without hearing a word about 
employment. This happened 
in hundreds of cases. K. was 
not then the power he is now, 
and his implacable disregard of 
the pets of society argues a 
strength of character which 
has always seemed to me one 
of the greatest proofs of his 
fearless independence. 

When Ian Hamilton came 
back from South Africa he is 
reported to have said that K.’s 
chief of the staff had nothing 
to do but smoke his pipe. That 
was certainly true in the Sudan, 
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and one can easily believe that 
the leopard does not change 
his spots. No general has ever 
been more entirely independent 
of the help of those immediately 
around him: not one of his 
tools was indispensable, nor 
even a dozen of them, though 
many did not realise the fact. 

“ Are you going to bring up 
General X. for this campaign?” 
I once asked him. “No, I 
don’t think so,” K. replied ; 
“he is doing very well where he 
is, and on my staff he always 
makes a channel.” K. hated 
channels, hated any strait- 
waistcoat which hampered and 
confined him, and here is an 
instance. This same X. had 
been very well brought up, and 
he liked toissue a sealed pattern 
daily order which was anathema 
to K., and the more as it was 
quite unnecessary when the 
army was all under his hand, 
and orders were best conveyed 
verbally. However, X. was so 
importunate that at last out of 
sheer weariness K. dictated an 
order, and X., full of a new and 
blissful sense of importance, 
hurried off to get it duly 
copied, registered, duplicated, 
sealed, signed, and delivered in 
the good old style. Meanwhile 
K. strolls out, and accidentally 
meets Broadwood, his cavalry 
commander. “Oh, Broad- 
wood,” says K., in that soft 
and almost deprecating drawl 
which some of his subordinates 
could mimic to the life, “ will 
you kindly take four squadrons 
and a couple of guns and push 
on forty miles to clear up the 
situation, and start in half an 
hour.” “Very good, sir,” says 
Broadwood, who was a man of 
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few words. As the cavalry 
were jingling out of camp X. 
comes out of his tent with his 
orders hot frem the press, and 
meets them. ‘ Where are you 
off too?” exclaims X. Mutual 
explanations follow, when it is 
found that K.’s verbal orders 
are entirely different from those 
he dictated, and poor X. went 
back to his tent, and thenceforth 
gave up the issue of the daily 
order as a hopeless task. 

K.’s officers took their cue 
from their chief’s sans géne, and 
imitated his methods. Once a 
general officer was inspecting a 
post on the line of communica- 
tions, and duly arrived at the 
little hut which represented the 
headquarters of the majesty of 
the army in some wind-swept 
hole. Enter X., and looking 
round espies an office-table and 
two trays, one full of papers. 
Interested, he reads the label 


attached to each. The empty 


one was ticketed “ Business” 
and the other “Bosh.” “Ex- 
cellent officer,” purrs X.,— 
“thoroughly understands his 
work and Kitchener’s methods.” 
But when he went further, and 
proceeded to examine the papers 
in the “ Bosh ” tray, his feelings 
may be better imagined than 
described on finding that the 
documents consisted exclusively 
of his own voluminous orders 
and memoranda ! 

From an instinct of self-pre- 
servation nobody ever slept 
with more than one eye shut 
when K. was with the army. 
A sound sleeper was always in 
danger of finding himself alone 
in the desert, and the army 
gone. This actually happened 
to a worthy officer who was 
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rather hard of hearing. Some 
one whispered ‘“ Dervishes,” 
and the army marched softly 
away without beat of drum 
in the usual half hour or less, 
The officer awoke, and in place 
of 20,000 men found nothing 
living in sight except two bald- 
headed vultures. It was very 
much the same thing on K.’s 
own staff. With the earliest 
glimmer of light the tall erect 
figure came slowly out from 
his lair in the bivouac, mounted, 
and rode silently away into the 
darkness. If a staff officer or 
A.D.C. noticed the flitting, he 
flung himself into the saddle 
and started in hot pursuit; but 
K. never said ‘‘Come,” never 
cared or noticed if he was 
accompanied or not, and if the 
earth had opened and swal- 
lowed up his staff, I do not 
think he would have noticed 
it on his return. 

But with this peculiarity, 
due largely to his powers of 
concentration, and to _ long 
years passed in self-sufficing, 
self-reliant lonesomeness, K. 
had one excellent custom, 
namely, of living in one mess 
with the whole of his very 
small staff, perhaps eight or 
nine men altogether, and of 
being always accessible to in- 
formation and opinions of all 
sorts. He was thereby placed 
in close touch with that strange 
uncanny Will-o’-the-wisp, the 
spirit of the army, which some 
generals who live too much 
apart from and above their 
men never count with and 
never understand — to their 
own infinite loss and_ the 
army’s. During many an 
evening in camp or _ bivouac 
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Kitchener often talked long, 
openly, and convincingly upon 
reforms needed in the War 
Office and the army. Of his 
opinions on these points it is 
too soon to speak, for he may 
yet have occasion to put them 
into practice. So I shall only 
say that many of his ideas 
were novel and all were radical, 
and that they are calculated 
to produce a very considerable 
fluttering in Pall Mall dovecots 
and among the old women of 
both sexes when Big Ben 
chimes out K.’s hour of office 
and responsibility. 

No man ever kept his own 
counsel better than K. when 
fighting was afoot: there was 
never any leakage of informa- 
tion, because there was never 
any information to leak. Once 
when the enemy threatened 
our line of communications I 
expressed some anxiety about 
our wires, which were laid, for 
all the world to see, as a 
ground-line along the desert, 
glistening in the sun and bear- 
ing a meaning even to a dervish, 
which is saying a good deal. 
K. told me to ride down to the 
river- bank and say if I felt 
happier: down I went, and 
after diligent search discovered 
a second wire cunningly laid 
under the bush and sedges. As 
I was about to ride back I 
saw a steamer pushing off, and 
asked the young engineer officer 
on board what he was about: 
it turned out that he had per- 
sonal instructions from K. to 
lay a third line of telegraph 
on the other bank of the Nile, 
and no one in the army but 
the chief and this young officer 
had wind of the matter. As- 
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surance was made not doubly 
but trebly sure. I always feel 
a confidence amounting to cer- 
tainty that when K. arrives 
on the bank of the Styx he 
will saunter up with a Berthon 
boat under his arm: to think 
of his being dependent on the 
goodwill of an ill-conditioned 
ferryman in the passage of an 
unfordable river is not an idea 
that one’s mind is able to con- 
template for a moment. 

Kitchener was the living pro- 
vidence of the army in the 
Sudan, just as Napoleon was 
for the Grande Armeé—only 
the latter perished of cold and 
hunger, and the army in the 
Sudan thrived on heat and 
thirst. The fighting and 
manoeuvring was done for K, 
as it was done for Napoleon, 
very largely by subordinates, 
Hunter, Gatacre, and a bevy 
of impossibly youthful colonels, 
many of whom, alas! like the 
chivalrous Wauchope, the dash- 
ing Le Gallais, and that fine 
soldier Benson, have since fallen 
at the head of their columns 
on the blood - stained battle- 
fields of South Africa. 

K. was no drill-master, and 
having been so long occupied 
with administration, so long 
exiled from training- grounds 
of all arms, was at first a little 
out of his element when he 
took personal and direct com- 
mand of a large mixed force 
in our medizval battles, in 
which steady drill was an 
essential and early Victorian 
formation the rule rather than 
the exception. 

But even here the character 
of the man came out: it was 
not K, who adapted himself to 
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the drill-book but vice versd. 
While we were waiting for 
Mahmud near the Atbara, 
ready to pounce on him which- 
ever road of advance he select- 
ed, K. had the infantry and 
guns out in the desert day 
after day, and there first reg- 
ulated and perfected the forma- 
tions which served us so well, 
and were employed in all the 
marching and fighting up to 
the end of the campaign. But 
he proceeded in his own way, 
discarding all precedents of 
the drill-ground as useless lum- 
ber, and basing his dispositions 
upon the habits and tactics of 
the enemy and upon nothing 
else. And, after all, how history 
repeated itself. Read the story 
of Napoleon’s and Kléber’s 
fights in Egypt, and see the 
close affinity between our tactics 
ahd theirs: go farther back and 
read in Gibbon of the march of 
the Roman army up the Eu- 
phrates against Sapor, King of 
Persia: there was our march 
up the Nile reproduced in fac- 
simile hundreds and hundreds 
of years before, with such weird 
similitude that one often seemed 
to have dropped out of one’s own 
era and to be transported back 
to another age by some strange 
fantastic genii of the desert. 

It was very curious to watch 
what Napoleon called l’enfante- 
ment d’un projet in Kitchener’s 
mind. Napoleon at such a 
moment was always in a state 
of nervous exaltation and irrit- 
ability, comme wne jeune fille 
qui accouche, as he more forc- 
ibly than elegantly expressed it. 
Kitchener, on the other hand, 
was quite the reverse: he be- 
came more and more taciturn 
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and morose, more reserved, more 
impenetrable, more self -con- 
tained than ever, as though 
seeking farther and farther 
down in the depths of his 
own mind for the _ right 
answer to the great question. 
It all seems simple now; but 
there were moments in that 
long campaign when great 
decisions had to be taken— 
moments when a single fault 
or slip might have imperilled 
the success of the campaign 
and the safety of the army. 
I remember a message coming 
at an anxious moment from 
far, far away, giving a round 
dozen good, adequate, and 
closely argued reasons why K. 
should not attack the enemy: 
yet he attacked and beat the 
enemy — annihilated him, in 
fact — with that message in 
his pocket. Remember that 
we were 1500 miles from our 
base, with only some 500 men 
holding the line of communi- 
cations, and with all the tribes 
eagerly expecting a reverse, and 
determined to make it a dis- 
aster. Others may forget, or 
may never have understood; 
but for the man _ responsible 
such moments can never be 
forgotten, for they burn too 
deeply down into the soul. 
Once the decision taken, K. 
became a different being, and 
the heavy frown relaxed. The 
thing was more than decided— 
it was done ; and he watched the 
consummation with quiet, easy 
confidence, more in the guise of 
an interested spectator watch- 
ing a new play than in that of 
the impresario all of a tremor 
between hopes and fears. 

K.’s state of mind on the 
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eve of a battle was indeed 
not the least like that of most 
generals. I think he looked 
on a battle as a necessary but 
exceedingly vulgar and noisy 
brawl, and that the _ intel- 
lectual part of him always 
regretted when he could not 
strangle or starve the enemy 
out without a crude appeal 
to brute force. If he could 
have been induced to issue an 
order for the battle, it would 
have read somewhat as fol- 
lows if it had come from his 
heart: “Here you are, O 
troops! and there is your 
enemy. I have clothed you, 
fed you, cared for you, placed 
you in the most advantag- 
eous tactical and strategical 
position possible, so now please 
go and fight it out, and let me 
know when it is all over.” 

He knew his fighting gen- 
erals and trusted them, and 
his trust was never misplaced ; 
and if he is not the hawk-eyed 
battle - chief that Wellington 
was, he is this much the more, 
that he places his own men in 
positions where they cannot 
lose, and the enemy in po- 
sitions where they cannot win. 
Can any one ask for more? 

No man surely ever more 
hated parade, show, and the- 
atrical effect, or less courted 
popularity. He never spoke 
to a private soldier and never 
looked at him: there will be no 
Bulletins de la Grande Armée 
in the records of his career, for 
he has neither the gift nor the 
inclination to make those subtle 
appeals to our incomparable 
fighting men which touch their 
heart and win their confidence, 
and in this respect he ap- 
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proaches nearer to the type 
of Wellington than to any 
other. After our battalions 
had rushed through the der- 
vish lines at the Atbara, Kitch- 
ener chanced to ride up and 
meet the British columns re- 
forming. Seldom indeed can 
conqueror have had a prouder 
moment, for he was received 
with such a roar of maddened 
applause as I have never heard 
before or since, and perhaps 
none of us will ever hear again, 
for that class of fighting is 
pretty well ended for every one 
this side of the grave. K. was 
pleased, but happy he was not: 
he would rather have been 
anywhere else at that mo- 
ment, and I had to implore 
him, at the urgent request 
of one of our colonels, to come 
and say a few words to the 
men,—words inaudible because 
drowned in a fresh outburst 
of frenzied cheering. Another 
amusing instance of K.’s hatred 
of theatrical effect occurred at 
the close of this same fight. 
There was a deadly feud of 
long standing between K.’s 
and Hunter’s native standard- 
bearers. K.’s flag, like all his 
turnout, was new and clean, 
and quite untouched by battle 
or breeze: Hunter’s flag, on 
the other hand, bore the 
honourable scars of long serv- 
ice and hard fighting, and had 
become a very tatterdemalion 
of a flag—all rags and rem- 
nants. The life of K.’s stand- 
ard- bearer was no doubt 
made a burden to him by 
invidious comparisons, and he 
only bided his time to cry quits. 
So it befell that after the fight 
I happened to glance back at 
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the flag, and was surprised to 
see it apparently shot through 
and through, torn, battered, 
and hanging in rags as though 
it had been hurled, like the 
heart of the Bruce, into the 
thickest of the fight. I pointed 
it out to K., who only smiled 
grimly and ordered a new one! 

The Atbara was a stiff fight, 
and rather a dangerous fight 
to boot, for at one moment 
everybody who held a rifle, 
friend and foe alike, was firing 
towards every point of the com- 
pass. Into that hell K. rode 
almost alone and quite un- 
armed, holding up his hand to 
stop the firing, and offering 
pardon to the still living rem- 
nant of the vanquished, who 
rushed out from trench and 
hut to throw themselves and 
their arms at his feet, as 
though recognising the master 
spirit, and seeking safety under 
his shadow. Yet there were 
some who did not hesitate to 
accuse him afterwards of every 
crime against humanity, and I 
recall that scene and wonder at 
the little wisdom and less jus- 
tice of his worthless detractors. 

Later on, as we rode through 
the dem, Lord E. Cecil joined 
us, and presently K. pulled up 
among the charred corpses on the 
burning ground to make some 
inquiries. Cecil made a grimace 
and pointed to the ground: it 
was strewn with dervish shells 
lying about under our horses’ 
hoofs and the hoofs of the 
chief’s horse, with the grass on 
fire all round them. Neither of 
us spoke, but Kismet, destiny, 
or whatever it is that sits be- 
hind the crupper, impelled K. 
to move on, and a few minutes 
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later a column of smoke shot 
up into the air,—the shells 
had exploded. But K. had 
passed on, for his hour had 
not struck,—destiny had need 
of him still. 

When the fighting folk had 
had their say the looters had a 
merry time, and many a battle 
relic that now hangs in hall 
and cottage was garnered by 
those anxious for a memento 
of the day. K. was dictating 
his despatch to the Queen when 
there passed in front of us a 
pony led by a syce, and laden 
with spoils selected from that 
field of plenty with the praise- 
worthy discrimination of an 
art connoisseur. K. hailed the 
man, and selecting the finest 
coat of mail and the most 
beautifully finished spear, bade 
me take it to General Gatacre 
with his warmest thanks for 
the splendid gallantry and good 
judgment with which he had 
led his fine brigade. I seem to 
see now the pleasant light that 
shone in that brave soldier's 
eyes as I gave him the mess- 
age word for word. Gatacre! 
What a splendid fellow, and 
how willingly any of us, whom 
he worked to death in the 
Sudan, would have given our 
right hands to save him from 
the fate that befell him—at the 
hands of his own chiefs —in 
South Africa. He taught us, 
in Chitral, the Sudan, and 
South Africa, two great lessons: 
first, never to make difficulties; 
secondly, never to complain of 
any hard knocks of fate, and to 
take the rough and the smooth 
things of life as they came. 
Oh, you poor deluded British 


ublic, will you never distin- 
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guish between the men and the 
dummies ? 

It is quite unnecessary to say 
that throughout a campaign 
Kitchener was absorbed in his 
work, to the entire and complete 
exclusion of every other matter. 
It would be presumptuous to 
say that he had no other inter- 
ests, but there were at least 
none that appeared on the sur- 
face: neither sport, literature, 
politics, nor art, still less the 
idle frivolities of society, in- 
terested him at all, and I can 
only recall a single incident 
which concerns a half or more 
of the human race, namely, the 
feminine portion of it. Once, 
just once, the eternal feminine 
entered into his strategical 
plans and influenced them in 
a@ curious manner. When 
Mahmud marched to the At- 
bara Kitchener raised his camp 
and placed himself between 
Mahmud and the Nile, settled 
himself down twenty miles from 
his foe, and waited. No matter 
which line of advance the der- 
vishes selected they were bound 
to be met, bound to be fought. 
But to most of us the one con- 
suming dread through all these 
long days of waiting was that 
Mahmud should escape, up the 
Atbara or back across the desert 
the way he had come, for both 
roads were absolutely open to 
him. At last I mentioned our 
fears to the chief. ‘They dare 
not go back without fighting 
now,” he said; “they dare not: 
they would never be able to 
face their women.” It was per- 
fectly true and perfectly just. 

Every one knows from count- 
less sketches and photographs 
K.’s personality campaigning : 


the long, lithe, active figure, 
with back as straight as a 
dart, the almost dandified 
finish of the uniform, and 
the workmanlike character of 
the equipment—every inch a 
soldier and a leader of men. 
But one hardly recognises the 
K. one knows so well when he 
assumes the conventional dis- 
guises of mufti: it is quite a 
different being, and there is 
nothing in consonance with 
the man. Kitchener is a good 
rider, sitting his mount with 
easy grace and the lightest of 
hands, born of long habit and 
long hours in the saddle. A\l- 
ways well mounted, he travels 
far and fast, and at the end 
of the longest day his horse 
was never distressed, sure sign 
of sympathy between horse and 
rider. 

I have ventured to remark 
that K.’s forte was not infantry 
drill, and this little deficiency 
nearly landed us in a nasty 
place at Omdurman. After 
the watering-hose part of the 
battle, when the Khalifa’s first 
grand attack had been beaten 
off, we were ordered to advance 
in échelon of brigades from 
our left upon the dervish cap- 
ital. I was at that moment 
with Lyttelton’s Brigade, and 
this order gave us the first 
place in the advance, much to 
the disgust of poor Wauchope’s 
Brigade, for we were as jealous 
of each other as two old tom- 
cats. Now, a movement in 
échelon is never easy, even on a 
peace parade, for a small unit ; 
and with any force, large or 
small, it can only be carried out 
properly if the distance to be 
maintained between the units 
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is named. No distance being 
given, the natural consequence 
followed. The brigade behind 
us would not give way an 
inch, and instead of remain- 
ing a good way off in our 
right rear, began treading on 
our heels as a protest against 
not being in front. This 
threw out the whole forma- 
tion. Maxwell and Lewis in 
rear became disjointed, while 
Macdonald, moving out into 
the desert to take his proper 
place, was not only isolated, 
but surrounded and nearly 
overwhelmed. How coolly he 
fought on and how cleverly 
he extricated himself is a 
matter of history. 

On the other hand, Kitchener 
has never had sufficient justice 
done him for his decision to 
march into Omdurman, when 
the town was full of fighting 
men, the day more than half 
spent, and no reconnaissance 
possible owing to the mirage. 
It was a very serious and 
a very bold decision, and K., 
in taking it, understood the 
character of the enemy better 
than any one else. Had he 
delayed for twenty-four hours, 
we should probably have en- 
countered a serious resistance, 
and have had to fight our 
way from house to house and 
wall to wall,— fighting that 
should always be avoided at 
almost any cost, since it invari- 
ably leads not only to heavy 
loss but to loss of the best men. 

It would be difficult to im- 
agine a greater contrast than 
between Kitchener in _ the 
saddle, with work still re- 
maining to be done, and the 
same man, his task completed, 
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standing under the shadow of 
the great tree on the river- 
front before Gordon’s ruined 
palace on the 4th September, 
He was softened, gentle, almost 
affectionate to all; and those— 
there were many—who had 
often misjudged and misunder- 
stood him, must at last have 
realised that down—deep, deep 
down—in that often forbidding 
and always stern and self- 
reliant nature, there was a 
soft spot and a human syn- 
pathy, a something which 
throbbed, and felt, and suffered, 
and rejoiced, in reasonable 
resemblance to the ordinary 
heart of an ordinary man. 

A great Imperial asset? Yes, 
that is the truth; but, pace 
Lord Rosebery, we must not 
grudge Kitchener those few 
years of India which have 
always been the object of his 
ambition and his hope, for no 
soldier unacquainted with the 
needs of our great dependency 
can enter the War Office 
equipped with the necessary 
intellectual baggage for direct- 
ing the armed forces of Britain 
and her dominions over-seas. 
But if and when he returns, it 
will be of the first and last im- 
portance for the public to secure 
for him not place but power: 
power to deal with the great 
problems of Imperial defence 
which still await the decision 
of the master mind; power to 
drain the slough of despond of 
the most inefficient and spend- 
thrift of our great offices; power, 
absolute power, over not one but 
all the tools he desires to employ. 

This power and the necessary 
scope and independence will not 
be secured by his appointment 
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as Secretary of State, and still 
less by his nomination as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In the first 
case he becomes a prey to 
party, will be bandied about 
with the flotsam and jetsam 
of politics, and must neces- 
sarily stand or fall by one or 
other party in the State. In 
the second case he becomes a 
mere figurehead, sacrificing the 
utilitarian to the decorative, his 
time engaged in a thousand 
and one duties of show and 
parade, in reviewing troops, 
presenting colours, opening 
bazaars, inspecting garrisons, 
inculeating temperance, _ re- 
ceiving royalties, not to men- 
tion those enervating visits to 
the Dukeries, and the endless 
round of so-called social 
“duties” which, taken all to- 
gether, make it impossible even 
for an Admirable Crichton 


to fix his attention upon the 


really vital business which the 
nation desires and expects him 
to perform. 

There is one post to which 
Kitchener is suited, and which 
is suited to him—namely, that 
of Chief of the Staff, carrying 
with it, call it by what name 
you will, the sole, solitary, and 
exclusive duty of preparation for 
war. 

If Kitchener is intrusted 
with this task, and this task 
alone, aided by a good plain 
man of business, neither a 
“genius” nor a talker, as Secre- 
tary of State, and granted 
powers to make his views 
known to the public on all 
large questions of high military 
policy and to make them prevail, 
then I feel confident that in a 
few years our military position 
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will be made as secure as it is 
now insecure, and that all those 
parasites which now clog our 
administration will be shorn 
from it, like leaves from the 
trees by a November gale, and 
that efficiency and economy 
will for the first time in our 
history become the watchword 
of a new departure and of a 
new model army. 

History, coldly reviewing the 
past by the light of many data 
inaccessible to the present, can 
alone give a fair and a just 
verdict on the life and deeds of 
a man; for contemporaries, the 
absence of perspective, the 
many lacune in the links of the 
chain of circumstance, are a 
necessary bar to perfect dis- 
crimination and finite judg- 
ment. 

There are statesmen, there 
are orators, there are no doubt 
divines in plenty with higher 
faculties of analysis and exposi- 
tion than those possessed by 
Kitchener ; but these talents are 
not necessarily, or even mainly, 
the mark of the highest gifts, or 
the infallible measure and test 
of greatness. 

Kitchener’s strength lies in 
his power to create—surely the 
supremest and grandest faculty 
of Nature herself ; and nothing 
that I can name is more striking 
and more impressive in his char- 
acter than his power to combine 
and organise material, no matter 
how rough and unsuitable, into 
a new, harmonious, and definite 
shape. His success from first 
to last is due to this power, a 
power he possesses in a higher 
degree and more concrete form 
than any other servant of the 
modern State. 
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THE writing of history be- 
comes ever a more ponderous 
task as the world grows older 
and the narrative of its doings 
lengthens out. The rise and fall 
of successive dynasties ; the shift- 
ing balance of power ; the crimes 
and virtues of statesmen; the 
waging of wars and sealing of 
treaties; the accumulation of 
material knowledge, so strangely 
in contrast with the permanence 
of unwisdom,—all these remain 
to this day, as they have been 
since man first attempted to 
put his doings on record, the 
chief material with which the 
historian of the past has to 
perform his office. True, that 
many sources of information 
opened to 


have lately been 
him. The archives of our own 
country and many other Euro- 
pean Powers have been thrown 


wide; national records and 
official correspondence of past 
centuries have been printed, 
and year by year pour from 
the press in such abundance 
as might stagger the most 
resolute student, enabling him 
to throw fresh light upon ob- 
scure motives and to wrest here 
and there a grain of truth from 
among conflicting chronicles. 
Yet what a jejune—often de- 
ceptive—view the reader must 
obtain of the national life at 
any period which is not illus- 
trated by copious and familiar 
correspondence between private 
persons—say, at any period 
previous to the last quarter of 


the seventeenth century—unless 
he is constantly reminded that 
behind and around the chief 
actors, whose doings loom so 
large on every page, there was 
ever a mute, unrecorded multi- 
tude, of whose vicissitudes and 
aspirations, scan he never so 
nalrowly, only fleeting glimpses 
can be had. 

To no period of Scottish 
annals does this _ reflection 
apply more shrewdly than to 
that dealt with by Mr Lang in 
the second volume of his ‘ His- 
tory of Scotland’ —from the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton in 
1546 to the death of James VI. 
and I. in 1625. Learning had 
spread and deepened, it is true, 
for the waves of the Renais- 
sance had cast some of its flot- 
sam upon our northern shores; 
it had become the rule, as it 
had formerly been the excep- 
tion, for persons of quality to 
be able to write more than a 
crabbed signature to documents 
which they were unable to de- 
cipher; but, on the other hand, 
the break-up of the religious 
houses had put an end to the 
patient chronicles which it had 
been the pride of the clergy, 
regular and secular, to compile. 
These chronicles, credulous as 
they are, and in parts in- 
credible under modern criticism, 
remain of inestimable value to 
the historian, inasmuch 4s, 
written by men either of 
humble birth themselves, oF 
whose professional duties 
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brought them into frequent con- 
tact with farmers as well as 
with feudal lords—with trades- 
men and peasants as well as 
with soldiers and politicians— 
they abound with traits and 
incidents illustrating the daily 
life and growth of the com- 
munity. This source of under- 
standing having been dried up, 
one turns in vain for similar 
illumination to the publications 
of the reformed clergy: the in- 
tensity of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy dominates all other mat- 
ters; rant echoes from end to 
end of the land, and the im- 
pression is received that the 
chief object of every man’s 
energy was to prove that his 
neighbour must be damned in- 
evitably and eternally. ‘The 
First Blast against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women’ is 
sorry reading compared with 
Barbour’s ‘ Brus,’ and Buchan- 
an’s ‘ Detection’ is so saturated 
with sectarian and partisan 
venom as to make one sigh for 
the Friar of Lanercost’s honest 
denunciation of the Scots, for 
Wyntoun’s entertaining jingle, 
and the quaint and all too 
brief Auchinleck chronicle. 
About the commonalty—far- 
mers, merchants, peasantry, 
and smaller gentry—sixteenth- 
century writers afford little 
information, except in so far as 
they were involved in the 
political schemes and private 
feuds of their more powerful 
neighbours. There is scarcely 
anything about the people, and 
much about the grandees; 
nevertheless, behind these prom- 
inent figures, generally sinister 
and often enigmatical as they 
were, there moved the sober 
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mass of plain Scots folk, intent 
upon their several industries, 
and practising, it may be sup- 
posed, such virtues as faith, 
patience, charity, domestic af- 
fection, and continence, where- 
of so mighty little remains 
in evidence among those who 
were termed their betters. 
Of all this Mr Lang is careful 
to keep his readers in mind. 
He is an excellent antiquary, 
and one cannot but be grateful 
for the effort he has made to 
draw aside the veil which hangs 
so closely over the everyday 
life of the people. With this— 
plots, however dangerous, and 
intrigues, however ingenious, 
did not interfere so long as they 
were brewing. To study the 
secret correspondence of the 
wirepullers inclines one to think 
that there can have been no 
room in the land for honest in- 
dustry or innocent amusement. 
But it is certain there was 
time and room for both: the 
provoking thing is, that one is 
withheld from witnessing them. 
Not by Mr Lang—-s’entend : he 
does his best for us; more than 
any writer has done since Cosmo 
Innes. He explains, for in- 
stance, that golf-balls in King 
James’s reign must have been 
made of wood, because Lord 
Caithness describes the cannon- 
balls used in the siege of Kirk- 
wall as “breaking in two like 
golf-balls,” which is not the 
behaviour of leather balls stuffed 
with feathers, such as our grand- 
sires did use. Mr Lang might 
have added, in proof of the 
hardness of sixteenth - century 
balls, that it is recorded of the 
Laird of Bargany, who died in 
1597, that “his neise was laich 
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[flat] be ane straik of ane goiff- 
ball on the hills of Air in rekles- 
ness [unintentionally].” } 

Yet is precise knowledge of 
the material of golf-balls at the 
time of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion of subordinate interest to 
other things which we would 
fain learn and may not. In 
sooth, it is something to know 
that people found time for any 
recreation so innocent as golf ; 
because, just as Mr Lang’s 
political chapters are one long 
narrative of violence, treason, 
and civil war, so when we look 
to his chapter on “ Social Con- 
ditions” for information upon 
affairs of parochial interest, he 
has little to tell, except of 
petty feuds between neighbour- 
ing lairds, and even between 
ministers of the Gospel, running 
the usual weary course of raid- 
ing, houghing of cattle, destruc- 
tion of crops, slaying of men, 
and dragging of women about 
by the hair. 

The best insight into the 
social habits of the common- 
alty is afforded in the proceed- 
ings of the new Kirk authorities, 
whereof a man may read his 
fill in the Session Records of 
St Andrews and _ elsewhere. 
Every observance of feast-days, 
however furtive and innocent 
—every lingering rag of Popery, 
however unobtrusive—must be 
stamped out by ruthless and 
inquisitive discipline. ‘ Keep- 
ing great Yules,” piping and 
dancing on Trinity Sunday, 
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walking in the streets or the 
fields “in tyme of sermone,” 
were lawless practices hard 
to be quenched ; for Scotsmen, 
ever of Conservative habits, ex- 
changed unwillingly the bright- 
ness and lightness of their an- 
cient faith for the sour austerity 
of the new. It took more than 
the space of a generation, winc- 
ing under perpetual reproof and 
punishment, to impart to the 
people that ‘“dourness” and 
excessive gravity which was to 
become such a notable feature 
in Scottish life and character. 
Once the change had _ been 
brought about, it was evident 
that it had come to stay. 
Business habits prevailed 
against the thunders of the 
pulpit to retain the Pop- 
ish nomenclature of Candle- 
mas and Lammas, Whitsunday 
and Martinmas ; but Christmas 
and Yuletide not only were 
erased from the Scottish calen- 
dar, but ceased to have the 
faintest significance north of 
Tweed. It is only of very 
late years that a reaction has 
set in among the people, so 
much so that it behoves those 
nowadays who bestow care 
upon plantations and pleasure- 
grounds to be prepared against 
depredation upon their hollies 
and other evergreens for Christ- 
mas decoration. 

“There were,” concludes Mr 
Lang, after exhausting all the 
evidence at his command upon 
the general social condition of 


b] 





1 Historie of the Kennedyis, p. 17. This delicious chronicle, edited by Robert 
Pitcairn for the Bannatyne Club in 1830, is a striking exception to the general 


dreariness of literature in King James’s reign. 


It abounds in vivid sketches of 


rural life, as indeed it well may, seeing that there is internal evidence to show 
that it was written by the murderer, Mure of Auchendrain, who employed 
schoolboys and peasants in the perpetration of his crimes. 
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the country,— “there were 
doubtless many gentlemen like 
Godscroft, humane, learned, 
and gentle; but they do not 
often appear among the politi- 
cal leaders or the infamous 
secondary characters of the 
political drama. Of the Archi- 
bald Douglases, John Colvilles, 
and Logans — of the spies, 
traitors, and high - handed 
rufians—we know much; but 
little of those who, in an age of 
perfidy and violence, were emin- 
ent for benevolence and virtue.” 

And thus, for lack of more 
edifying memoirs, we have to 
follow the course of events as 
it is displayed in the careers of 
leaders in Church and State, 
or communicated in letters by 
the Ministers and spies of 
Elizabeth and Cecil. 

Among all the sordid, in- 
sincere, self-seeking figures that 
sway to and fro upon the 
crowded stage, only the Re- 
formed clergy stand out free 
from suspicion of corruption. 
Narrow, uncharitable, tyranni- 
cal, odiously tactless as they 
were, unscrupulous, too, in 
argument, and in statement 
not invariably observant of the 
plain limits of fact (Mr Lang 
says drily, and proves it, that 
it is necessary to be watchful 
in accepting Knox’s anecdotes) 
—yet they could not be bought, 
affording, in this respect, a re- 
markable contrast to many 
eminent laymen. For so much 
let them have full credit, for 
indeed their record cannot 
afford to shed any of its 
legitimate lustre. In 1580 the 
shadow of the scaffold was 
already moving upon the 
Regent Morton. Esmé Stuart 
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d’Aubigny, cousin of the mur- 
dered Darnley, had become 
prime favourite with young 
King James, who hated Mor- 
ton; he had been created Earl 
of Lennox and received great 
breadths from the lands of the 
forfeited Hamiltons. Lennox 
was a papist, which grievously 
handicapped him in winning 
the favour of the Kirk; but 
the arguments of his youthful 
master—then of the mature 
age of thirteen—had wrought 
so powerfully upon his con- 
science that he let it be known 
that he was open to convic- 
tion. He suffered James to 
take him to hear interminable 
sermons, and waded through 
dreary tomes of controversy 
which the young Solomon pro- 
vided for his edification. The 
“true professors” — preachers 
of the only sound Gospel—who 
had been painfully scandalised 
by Morton’s private profligacy, 
and had been seriously weigh- 
ing the problem submitted to 
them in an anonymous mani- 
festo posted under cloud of 
night on Edinburgh cross— 
namely, whether Morton “had 
ever, or yet hath, any regard 
co the glory of God”—the 
professors, I say, had been 
greatly drawn towards the 
accomplished and  smooth- 
spoken Lennox. Many of them 
thought they beheld in him 
the true pillar of the Kirk, for 
his conversion seemed merely a 
matter of decorous deliberation. 
This was not at all to Queen 
Elizabeth’s mind, for she trusted 
Morton, and had no atom of 
faith in his rival; wherefore 
she sent the diplomatic Bowes 
on a secret mission to bribe 
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the lords and corrupt the 
ministers against Lennox. 


“Bowes on his arrival found that 
one class of men were not venal—the 
ministers. A single ‘reader’ in James’s 
household took a present, the tutor, 
Mr Peter Young, and the rest refused 
money. This is a crucial proof that 
the Reformation, which only added 
hypocrisy to the vices of the nobles, 
was really ‘working for righteous- 
ness.’ Of yore one man, Buccleuch, 
had spurned with curses the offers of 
Henry VIII.; now the real leaders 
of the people, the preachers, were of 
like mind.” 


Mr Lang terms the era of the 
new religion the Age of Ruin. 
Perhaps the “subconscious 
bias,” for which he makes 
apology in his preface, has led 
him rather to dwell resentfully 
upon the wreck of fair buildings 
and sculpture, the priceless 


manuscripts and costly vest- 
ments committed to the flames 
and the general rejection of all 


grace and comeliness, which 
gave the Reformation a more 
savage stamp than it received 
in other lands, than upon the 
perilous Continental entangle- 
ment from which it delivered 
Scotland, and the powerful 
intellectual stimulus it applied 
to her people. Mr Lang attrib- 
utes the wholesale wreckage 
and desolation of sacred build- 
ings as revolutionary, rather 
than religious, in their motive, 
arising out of “the attempt to 
overawe justice by tumultuous 
assemblages.” We hold a 
contrary view, believing that 
the evidence points to general 
indifference on the part of the 
masses to political reform, but 
to their singular susceptibility 
to religious emotion. It is true 
that Knox deprecated the de- 
struction of the fabric of 
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churches, but not with a 
hundredth part of the fervour 
with which he denounced the 
“monuments of idolatry” which 
they contained. Congregations 
heated by inflammatory dis- 
courses against the Scarlet 
Woman were scarcely in the 
attitude of mind to distinguish 
nicely between the carvings 
and images and the structure 
which they adorned. 


**Consequently, when the sermon 
of May 11 (1559), at Perth, ‘ was 
vehement against idolatry,’ the inevit- 
able consequences followed. After 
the sermon a priest did his duty, and 
performed mass, opening ‘a glorious 
tabernacle that stood on the high 
altar.’ ‘A young boy’ cried out that 
this was intolerable. The priest 
struck him, and the boy, like Smol- 
lett in youth, ‘had a stane in his 
pouch.’ He threw it, and struck the 
tabernacle. The whole multitude de- 
stroyed the works of art, and while the 
gentry and ‘the earnest professors’ 
were at dinner the rascal multitude 
sacked the Franciscan monastery. . . 
Of the religious houses only the walls 
were left standing.” 


Such was the first act in 
the desolation of Scotland. 
Mr Lang is of opinion that 
“the Huguenots at Orleans, 
the French in 1793, were 
equally, or even more, destruc- 
tive to buildings, books, and 
works of art than the Re 
formers in Scotland.” We are 
unable to agree with him. 

The mischief wrought by the 
Huguenots was local, and it 
was soon checked; the fury 
of the French revolutionaries 
wrought greater ruin and 
wider spread, but the nation 
soon came to its senses. 
France still possesses more 
beautiful churches than any 
other country. In some dis- 
tricts—Touraine, for instance 
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—nearly every village contains 
one, sometimes two or three, 
any one of which would suffice 
for the reputation of a whole 
Scottish county. What has 
rendered the disaster of Scot- 
land irremediable, and makes 
every intelligent Scotsman 
blush for the stupid fervour 
of his countrymen in ill-doing, 
is that the ruin was not 
wrought in momentary passion, 
to be repaired when judgment 
regained its balance. The 
edict for the destruction of 
monuments of idolatry, issued 
in 1559, was diligently en- 
forced for at least a century. 
In 1642 the General Assembly 
became aware that there had 
been permitted to remain un- 
mutilated on the shores of 
Solway a notable monument 
of idolatry, to wit, the Ruth- 
well Cross. Seventeen feet 
high, slender, richly carved 
upon all its sides, and bear- 
ing inscriptions in Runic and 
Roman characters, this sur- 
vival of Popery actually had 
continued to rear its head 
within the very parish kirk of 
Ruthwell. This were enough, 
surely, to attract the wrath 
of Heaven upon the whole 
district in some peculiarly 
aggravating and expensive 
form—murrain among cattle, 
blight upon crops, or what 
not. The immediate destruc- 
tion of the cross was decreed : 
down it went; its shapely 
shaft and nimbed head were 
shattered with sledge-hammers. 
Happily, the fragments were 
suffered to remain within the 
kirk whereof it had so long 
been the glory. One hundred 
and thirty years later Pennant 
beheld and noted them as he 
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passed that way in 1772. 
Even that measure of pro- 
tection was refused them a 
few years later, when they 
were cast out into the kirk- 
yard. It was by the merest 
chance that they did not meet 
the fate of scores of similar 
works of art. Dr Duncan, the 
founder of savings banks, hap- 
pened to be minister of Ruth- 
well in the early years of last 
century. With reverent hands 
he pieced together the dese- 
crated cross, and set it up in 
his garden, thereby preserving 
it, first as the stumbling-block, 
latterly as the pride and joy, 
of antiquaries near and far. 


It was the Age of Religious 
Controversy. 

Above all others. Not ex- 
clusively, of course; for the 
human intellect is ever prone 
to fix on the unknowable— 
the undemonstrable — as the 
most inexhaustible theme for 
dispute. Grammarians _be- 
laboured each other in most 
truculent fashion for a couple 
of hundred years or so after 
the revival of learning ; but 
that sport was spoilt by the 
tyranny of reason. In theo- 
logical controversy reason 
may bear no part, so here 
we are bravely carrying for- 
ward into the twentieth cen- 
tury the venerable squabbles 
about chimera bombinans in 
vacuo, Cowper-Temple clauses, 
and the like. Neither was it 
the first time that Scotland 
had been rent by ecclesiastical 
discussion. Bishop Columba 
succeeded in raising a pretty 
pother upon the point whether 
it was necessary for eternal 
salvation that the  sacra- 
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ments should be dispensed 
by a priest shaven on the 
crown or on the temples. 
But never in any previous or 
subsequent age has the gen- 
eral community launched itself 
with such ardour and dialectic 
vehemence into the discussion 
of how the Creator preferred 
to be adored. Note that at 
this period—at the beginning 
of it, at least — violent lan- 
guage in public was the mon- 
opoly of the Protestants. The 
Holy See no longer fulminated 
horrible execrations against 
Scottish heretics. It was the 
policy of the queen regent, 
Mary of Guise, to conciliate 
them; Archbishop Hamilton, 
sincere enough, probably, in 
desiring to reform the scan- 
dalous lives of the clergy, 
drew up his Catechism in 
1552, “full of a spirit of 
Gen- 
tleness and charity were no 
weapons for the godly. With 
indescribable gusto and _per- 
severance they plied _ their 
Catholic opponents with the 
inquiry, “Ye serpents! ye 
generation of vipers! how can 
ye escape the damnation of 
hell?” The only wonder is 
that, when they got the upper 
hand, the Protestants did not 
follow the lead that had been 
set to them by the Popish 
clergy, who had tried to stifle 
argument by burning the 
heretic. John Knox, indeed, 
deemed death the fitting pen- 
alty for all theology that did 
not accord with his own. 
That was the doom which he 
and the rest of the “earnest 
professors” promulgated in 
Perth in 1599 against priests 
who should persist in doing 


gentleness and charity.” 
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the mass. ‘“ We require,” said 
they, “nothing but liberty of 
conscience.” People who, by 
exercise of that liberty, came 
to a different conclusion were 
to die. Probably with most of 
the leading Reformers this was 
but a pious opinion—a counsel 
of perfection. Besides, to enforce 
it would have been to put an 
end to that which they revelled 
in — theological — contention. 
Anyhow, Mr Lang is justified 
in recording that ‘ Persecutors 
as they were, the Presbyterians 
did not burn, and scarcely ever 
executed, either Catholics or 
Unitarians as such.” 

It may seem idle to speculate 
whether, had the other party 
got the upper hand, there would 
have been a Scottish night of 
St Bartholomew. Throckmor- 
ton, writing from Paris to his 
own Government in 1562, cer- 
tainly indicated that Scotland 
was comprised in a universal 
Popish scheme for the exterm- 
ination of heretics; but of this 
design no real evidence has come 
to light. Perhaps the French 
performance ten years _ later 
owed its success to more com- 
plete organisation than could 
ever be had in the northern 
land, where nearly everybody 
of any standing was always 
ready to give away anybody 
else—for a consideration. 

The martyrdom of Adam 
Wallace, a man of unblemished 
life (1542), and that of Walter 
Milne, an aged and _ harmless 
priest (1558), deeply stirred the 
popular sympathy, and proved 
chief agents in the Protestant 
propaganda. It was not the 
cruelty of these proceedings that 
offended the public sense: kindly 
Scots were about to prove, 
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the matter of witch-burning, 
that they could be as heartless 
as Other nations. It was the 
black injustice of the doom. 
As a mere matter of policy, the 
Church of Rome never erred so 
fatally as in these executions. 
In other respects her clergy 
bore themselves in a far more 
dignified and conciliatory man- 
ner than “the preachers.” 
Archbishop Hamilton, even he 
who sent poor old Milne to the 
stake, was blamed by the more 
active Catholics for slackness 
in dealing with heretics. Milne 
was offered as a sop to appease 
the appetite of the Church, 
probably much against Hamil- 
ton’s inclination. He would have 
roused less indignation by fly- 
ing at nobler quarry. The 
aged Karl of Argyll was openly 
setting the law at defiance 
by entertaining a Protestant 
preacher. The populace might 
have been indifferent to the fate 
of a grandee, for such always 
had at least as many enemies 
as friends. Hamilton satisfied 
his official conscience by con- 
ducting a windy, but courteous, 
correspondence with the earl. 
But for these cowardly burn- 
ings of feeble and humble vic- 
tims, the people might have 
been slow to respond to the call 
to controversy. Many of them 
—probably the majority on both 
sides— must have echoed the 
sentiment of Ninian Winzet, 
the Popish schoolmaster of Lin- 
lithgow, who in 1562, after a 
wordy controversy with John 
Knox himself, sighed, “How 
happy a thing it were if every 
man might live according to 
his vocation at ane tranquillity 
in godliness.” More than a 
century of strife and suffering 
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lay between the people of Scot- 
land and the realisation of this 
modest aspiration. 


It was the Age of Cruelty. 

The criminal code of Scot- 
land had always been singu- 
larly mild compared with the 
codes of other countries. A 
thief was sent to the gallows 
only if he was “notour.” The 
Scottish forest laws never had 
any of the fantastic ferocity of 
those of England and France. 
William the Lion, keen sports- 
man as he was, even showed con- 
sideration towards poachers, en- 
acting that if one of the king’s 
foresters found a stranger in the 
forest, he should set him on “the 
nearest common way, and there 
sall suffer him to passe away 
without anie trouble”; but if 
the forester found “ane knawin 
man”—a notorious poacher— 
he was to take from him, before 
witnesses, his “ vpmaist claith” 
and all the money on his person, 
and the trespasser was to be 
detained during the king’s 
pleasure. Such a thing as 
mutilation of prisoners was un- 
heard of, and the extraction of 
evidence under torture, if not 
unknown in the practice of 
barons practising hereditary 
jurisdiction, at least was not 
recognised as part of the regu- 
lar proceedings of the judiciary 
courts. But with the Refor- 
mation a damnable change 
manifested itself in the spirit 
of all classes. Mr Lang does 
not connect these two phe- 
nomena as cause and effect ; 
he merely comments on, “after 
the Reformation, the increased 
employment of torture to ex- 
tract evidence.” Probably it 
was only the result upon legal 
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minds of the prevailing at- 
mosphere of anarchy and vio- 
lence. If possible, even more 
shameful and cowardly than 
the torture of witnesses was the 
fury which broke out against 
witches, simultaneously with 
the downfall of the old religion. 
Its coincidence with the Re- 
formation is made more strik- 
ing by comparison with its rise 
in England. Seven years after 
the English Reformation, witch- 
craft, hitherto an _ indictable 
offence at common law, was 
constituted a felony (83 Henry 
VIIL, c. 8, 1541). “In Scot- 
land,” says Mr Lang, “not 
much is heard of punishment 
for witchcraft before the Re- 
formation, when Knox, the 
preachers, and the Regent 
Murray conceived it to be 
their duty to denounce and 
burn witches.” Is he right in 


mentioning Murray (or Moray, 


as we prefer to write the earl- 
dom conferred on Mary’s half- 
brother) as_ responsible for 
setting the persecution afoot? 
It was in 1563, four years before 
Queen Mary’s forced abdication, 
that the Scottish Parliament, 
at the instance of the Protestant 
clergy, constituted witchcraft a 
capital offence. It was the pro- 
ceedings under this, the principal 
Act, ratified and confirmed in 
1649, which turned theJudiciary 
Records into a sickening calen- 
dar of infamy.  Pitcairn’s 
‘Criminal Trials’ reek with 
the horror of it. Nameless 
torments were devised to cir- 
cumvent the protection against 
ordinary suffering which the 
devil was alleged, and no doubt 
believed, to extend to his child- 
ren. It is hard to say which 
are most revolting—the details 
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of the prolonged misery of 
victims, or the fantastic con- 
fessions which they prevailed 
to extort from creatures in the 
lastextremity of anguish. Then, 
after pincers had riven away 
the finger-nails one by one; 
when the cruel cord had com- 
pressed the temples to the burst- 
ing point ; when the iron boots 
had reduced the legs to a quiver- 
ing mass of blood and marrow, 
—when this ordeal had been 
renewed at intervals for weeks 
on end, and the lips just sufficed 
to murmur the damning ad- 
mission, — the purpose of the 
tribunal was achieved: the 
prisoner, still sentient, though 
almost bereft of human sen- 
blance, was hurried off to the 
merciful stake. 

No casuistry can acquit the 
Reformed clergy of being the 
chief agents in this shameful 
work ; but they found in King 
James an illustrious competi- 
tor in brutality. Physically a 
coward, his eagerness to stamp 
out sorcery is __ intelligible 
enough. Believing in _ the 
sinister power of witches, he 
uttered a sincere Amen to the 
command, “Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.” But 
it had been well for the kingly 
dignity if he had not betrayed 
his terror by showing his hatred 
of the unhappy creatures, tak- 
ing “grit plesour” in attending 
the trials and watching the 
victims as they writhed under 
torment. Long after gentle 
King Jamie had gone to his 
account the ministers kept up 
the edifying pastime. On April 
2, 1659, ten women were tried 
at Dumfries. Nine were col- 
victed of witchcraft and sen- 
tenced to the stake. Against 
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the tenth the verdict was Not 
Proven ; notwithstanding which 
she was banished from the 
parish. Eight ministers were 
appointed by the Presbytery 
to “be assisting to the brethren 
of Dumfries and Galloway the 
day of the execution” of the 
nine witches. Not two hundred 
and fifty years ago this scene, 
and similar ones in almost every 
market town of Scotland! What 
change has been wrought in our 
people that they call with in- 
dignation for the suppression of 
Armenian massacresand Central 
African brutalities? The secret 
of the savage persecution of old 
women in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century is that 
witchcraft was firmly believed 
in, and dreaded as a real and 
present peril to the community 
and individuals, and that neither 
reason nor humanity affords any 
guarantee against the impulse 
of fear. 


Lastly, it was the Age of 
Despair. 

A precociously wise and tem- 
perate blend of Roman law, 
Celtic and feudal institutions, 
handed down from the age of 
the Kings of Peace, and admin- 
istered on the whole without 
fear or favour, had given the 
people confidence in the Courts 
of Justice, and won for the 
Lords of Session well-merited 
esteem. But the savage conflict 
of faction had sullied the bench 
almost irredeemably. During 
the Regency, justice was no 
longer blind, but peered through 
fingers soiled with bribes. How 
could suitors affect any faith in 
suits heard before such vermin 
as Archibald Douglas? 

True, this was but a tem- 
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porary eclipse. The Lords of 
Session restored their integrity 
before the century closed. In 
1599, when King James became 
weary of his once beloved 
preachers, and tried to oust 
one of them from his share of 
the plunder of Arbroath, legally 
bestowed upon him, the pen- 
sioner brought an action of 
recovery. The king thought 
the matter would be easily 
arranged as he wished: he . 
dared the judges to vote against 
the Lord’s Anointed. But stout 
Sir Alexander Seton, the Presi- 
dent, was resolute. Preacher 
Bruce won his suit and kept 
his pension. ‘The interesting 
point,” adds Mr Lang, “‘is that 
the judges braved the king in 
defence of one of the preachers, 
though certain preachers had 
slandered them from the pulpit.” 

We have scant space left for 
consideration of Mr Lang’s esti- 
mate of the principal actors on 
this gloomy stage. Mystery 
ever has irresistible attraction 
for him, and here is mystery 
upon mystery waiting unravel- 
ment. Queen Mary’s raid, and 
the slaughter at Corrichie of 
the Catholic champion ; the 
murder of Riccio, and what led 
to it; the murder of Darnley 
and who planned it; the in- 
trigues of Spain and England ; 
the Gowrie conspiracy,—here is 
a fardel of riddles for busy 
brains. But in the centre of 
the darkest enigma stands 
Mary Queen of Scots. The 
historian, his ‘subconscious 
bias” nobly kept in hand, 
confesses himself powerless to 
redeem her fame. 


“Tt is the natural inference,” he 
wistfully exclaims, after recapitulat- 
ing the well-worn evidence of the 
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Casket Letters, “that Mary, like 
many other women, was not proof 
against the charms of Bothwell... . 
No man can record this opinion with- 
out regret. Charm, courage, kind- 
ness, loyalty to friends and servants 
—all were Mary’s. But she fell; 
and passion overcame her, who to 
other hostile influences presented a 
heart of diamond. They who have 
followed her fortunes, cruel in every 
change, must feel, if convinced of 
her passion, an inextinguishable re- 
gret—a kind of vicarious remorse— 
a blot, as it were, on their personal 
honour. Not all earth’s rivers flow- 
ing in one channel can wash the stain 
away. Asin the tragedy of Auschylus, 
the heroic queen has sacrificed her- 
self, and the noble nature that was 
born with her, to the love of the 
basest of mankind.” 


For our own part, we were 
well content that the queen’s 
memory should be left just so. 
For centuries men have been 
peeping into every twilight re- 
cess, groping in every malodor- 
ous channel, sifting musty evi- 
dence, disentangling ambiguous 


phrase, collating partisan gos- 
sip. More of this will lead us 


nothing nearer the truth. Let 
each man, holding whatever 
opinion he list, join in Mr 
Lang’s reverent requiem :— 


“May God have more mercy than 
man on this predestined victim of 
uncounted treasons, of unnumbered 
wrongs,—wrongs that warped, mad- 
dened, and bewildered her noble 
nature, but never quenched her 
courage—never deadened her grati- 
tude to a servant—never shook her 
loyalty to a friend.” 


As to John Knox, Mr Lang 
cannot bring himself into line 
with the general verdict of his 
countrymen. So be it. There 
was much that was repellent 
in this sombre figure; much 
that was unduly harsh in his 
dealing with opponents, and 
narrow in his judgment of 
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his fellow-men. ‘‘He was the 
greatest force working in the 
direction of resistance to con- 
stituted authority — itself usu- 
ally corrupt, but sometimes 
better than anarchy tempered 
by political sermons.” Yet 
who may withhold from this 
grim, masterful figure the 
tribute due to genius—that 
impalpable, indefinable damon, 
which, nerving one man in 
half a million to relentless con- 
centration of purpose and the 
sacrifice of every subordinate 
consideration, carries him to 
achievement beyond the powers 
of the common run _ of 
mortals. 

About the Regents Moray 
and Morton, Mr Lang is even 
less inclined to be indulgent 
than about Knox. In his eyes 
Moray’s claim to the title of 
“the Good Regent” is one to 
move mirth among the spirits 
of evil. In Morton he can only 
allow “one virtue — personal 
courage, one political merit— 
a strong hand.” One is tempted 
to speculate whether it is the 
historian’s chivalry, rather than 
an inexorable sense of justice, 
that leads him to plead for 
Mary as a “predestined vic- 
tim,” while he admits no palli- 
ating circumstance in Morton’s 
lapses from integrity. Can it 
be that, had the parts been 
changed—had it been Mary’s 
lot to wear trunk- hose, grow 
a red beard, and have 4 
clumsy nose, and Morton's 
to be of Mary’s sex and charm, 
with soft brown eyes, a clear 
complexion, pranked out with 
delicate feminine finery, can 1t 
be, I say, that Mr Lang would 
not have weighed the Regent's 
actions with the same unflinch- 
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ing hand? It was the lot of 
both Morayand Morton to range 
themselves in a hard unfavour- 
ing light, mercilessly revealing 
the many flaws in their conduct, 
every blemish in their char- 
acters. What does not appear 
so clearly in the shadows of 
the tortuous web of diplomacy 
and intrigue amid which they 
moved, is the crucial dilemma 
through which they undertook 
successively to steer the State. 
Wasted by two centuries and a 
half of scarcely intermittent 
war with England, Scotland 
stood at the very end of her 
resources. Her coinage had 
been debased to the verge of 
discredit; her people were a 
byword for poverty throughout 
Europe; there was need of 
some extraordinary, if unscrup- 
ulous, force to preserve the 
national existence — let alone 
independence. There was need, 


also, of the support of some 
external power, for Scotland 


could not stand alone. Two 
courses only were open to her 
rulers—one, the renewal of the 
ancient league with France, 
involving the danger, nay, the 
certainty, of the re-establish- 
ment of Popery, and the con- 
firmed hostility of England ; 
the other, acceptance of the 
English alliance, at the risk, 
indeed, of national independ- 
ence, but with the assurance 
of peace on the Border. The 
last sentence of Mr Lang’s 
volume, although but an in- 
different example of the author’s 
grace of style, proves, at least, 
that he stands in no doubt of 
the urgency of the crisis. 


- How the distracted Scotland, torn 
by family feuds, ungoverned, un- 
policed, could ever have reached a 
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milder civilisation, except by way of 
the union of the Crowns and English 
influence, does not appear.” 


In this conclusion is con- 
tained the justification of the 
policy of Morton. That he 
carried it within practical reach 
of fulfilment must stand to his 
lasting honour as a public serv- 
ant. For the rest—his hollow 
cant, his private profligacy, his 
bloodguiltiness—have they not 
been expiated by his tardy 
doom? 

Attention may be drawn to 
the explanation offered of the 
conduct, hitherto so mysterious, 
of William Maitland of Leth- 
ington. Alternately the con- 
fidential servant and the bitter 
accuser of Queen Mary, he 
ended his life in the desperate 
defence of Edinburgh Castle in 
her cause. Mr Lang’s theory 
is summarised as follows :-— 


“ A few weeks ago Mary had saved 
his life at her own peril, placing her 
body between him and Bothwell’s 
dirk, in the rwelle of her bedroom. 
And now [the day after the surrender 
at Carberry] Lethington was the most 
cruel of her captors. . He 
posed as a man reluctantly obliged to 
leave her cause, but most anxious to 
serve her if he could. Nay, he pres- 
ently did try to conciliate her, but 
(as Randolph plainly told him in a 
letter of a later date) not till he had 
failed to induce the lords to put her 
to death. As she lived, and as she 
had proof of his guilt in Darnley’s 
murder, he was compelled to con- 
ciliate her. We shall tind that, while 
he showed the casket letters privately 
to the English commissioners at York 
(October 1568), to attain a special end, 
he next tried to shake the belief of 
Norfolk in the authenticity of the 
letters, and opposed their public pro- 
duction at Westminster. Once the 
letters were widely known, Lething- 
ton had shot his bolt; while hers— 
her proof of his guilt—was in her 
quiver. Thus he was forced into her 
service later, and died in it, unfor- 
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given. By this theory, previously un- 
known to our historians, the strangely 
tortuous later policy of Lethington 
may be explained.” 


One word about Kirkaldy of 
Grange. At first one of the 
Queen’s most determined ad- 
versaries, he received her sur- 
render at Carberry, and after- 
wards delivered the decisive 
charge upon the Hamiltons at 
Langside. Moray then made 
him governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, but in 1570 he declared 
for his captive Queen. What 
changed him we know not: 
partly his friend Lethington’s 
persuasion ; partly indignation 
at the ferocities of Sussex on 
the Border ; chiefly, we believe, 
his conviction that Morton was 
one of Darnley’s murderers. 
His defence of Edinburgh 
Castle against his former mas- 
ters raised him to a very high 
rank among the captains of the 


day. We had fain that Mr 
Lang, in passing encomium 
upon Kirkaldy’s gallantry and 
skill, had not tempered it by 
the cold parenthesis, “If we 
may trust Sir James Melville.” 
Surely the facts speak for them- 


selves. For nearly two years 
Kirkaldy bade defiance to the 
Regent: not till Sir William 
Drury’s English guns had re- 
duced his last defences to 
smouldering ruins, and the 
mutinous garrison threatened 
to hang their dauntless captain 
over the Castle rock, would he 
consent to capitulate. It has 
been said that Morton promised 
to spare his life. Mr Lang does 
not confirm this: on the con- 
trary, he states that the Regent 
refused conditions. He turned 
a deaf ear to the prayers of 
Scottish gentlemen on behalf 
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of the first of Scottish soldiers, 
He could not afford to let 
Kirkaldy live, his chief accuser 
in the Darnley business. In all 
the deplorable history of this 
deplorable time, there is no 
more sorrowful page than that 
which bears the record of the 
felon’s death for Kirkaldy. 

We cannot bring to a close 
this notice of the volume before 
us without a word of warm 
approval of the manner in 
which Mr Lang is discharging 
a difficult task, which has tried 
so many hands and _ baffled 
some. Among his predecessors 
he names Tytler as being “ be- 
yond rivalry the most learned 
and impartial historian of Scot- 
land.” Mr Lang himself is 
going far to earn the title of 
the liveliest and most diligent. 
A gentle partisan, his partiality 
is too frank and transparent to 
mislead, and he has the gift 
of presenting the harvest of 
laborious origina] research with- 
out the faintest flavour of ped- 
antry. He is not careful to 
show up the errors of other 
writers ; when he does so, it is 
with a careless, half-playful 
backhander, as when he notes 
Mr Froude’s mention of Perth, 
“sacred as the burial-place of 
the first of the Stewart kings.” 
“But James I.,” observes Mr 
Lang, “was not precisely the 
first king of his house.” 

One complaint we cannot 
suppress. Why will not his- 
torians insist upon the printers 
putting the year date at the 
head of every page? ‘The 
author who causes his readers 
to wander back through half a 
chapter to find this necessary 
information runs some risk of 
transient malediction. 
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CHILDREN OF TEMPEST.! 


A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER V.—THREE ISLANDS. 


OvER three islands Der- 
mosary went to his _ burial, 
the lairs of his name being at 
Trinity Temple in the other 
Uist, now cut off from the grace 
of Mother Church, astray and 
heretic. The cart he rode in— 
as comfortable for a corpse as 
any hearse with feathers—had 
to cross the two fords, dreadful 
in November weather, for all 
their sandy miles are mournful 
with the whimpering ghosts of 
old tragedy. He went on a 
Wednesday that he might be 
under turf on Thursday, for 
Friday is the cursed day (and 
yet for us how blest!) on 
which Christ died. 

Father Ludovick and _ his 
sister and a dozen of his people 
rode north in the face of the 
wind, first traversing the plains, 
and in the afternoon threading 
among the little lochs that lie 
unnamed and without number 
in Uist and Benbecula, for- 
gotten when the Lord relented 
and blew back the waves from 
all the bens and Ararats. 

Three halts they made for 
refreshment, and built three 
cairns for a memorial, and at 
the mouth of the evening they 
came to Creggans—a hamlet of 
the ancient monks, that sees 
St Kilda itself out on the deep, 


with its mountains exceeding 
dim. 

Creggans had an inn, an 
ugly place, two-storeyed, square 
and black, thatched with 
withered ranach. It stood by 
itself drearily in the middle of 
a desolate patch of sandy soil 
near the margin of the sea, that 
always looked like leaping on 
it and sweeping all within it 
through the lattice windows, 
leaving the tangle of the outer- 
most deeps upon its sills and 
astragals. Here the mourners 
meant to spend the night. 
When they came towards it at 
first there was no sign of occu- 
pation, far less of hospitality : 
no smoke came from the 
chimney, no person was visible 
in its neighbourhood, but when 
the cart was stopped Father 
Ludovick hailed the house and 
the household. A pock-marked 
red-haired man of an aspect 
unpleasant and unwelcoming 
came hurriedly to the door and 
touched his cap. 

“Who in the world is this that 
travels?” said he with a glance 
at the mortcloth on the cart. 

“One that was a man last 
Monday, innkeeper,” said the 
priest, “and travels no more 
in this world: my uncle of 
Dermosary.” 





1 Copyrighted in the United States by Neil Munro, 1902. 
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“Dermosary! Just so! just 
so! a good man; peace with 
him and his share of Paradise,” 
said the innkeeper, with a 
buttered mouth. “I am out of 
the world here, and never heard 
a word of it. You are making 
for Teampuill Trianaid, Master 
Ludovick? Then you cannot 
cross till break of day, if you 
will not cross in the dark.” 

That was in our calculations. 
With your will we willstay here 
till the morning ford is open. 
I daresay you can provide a 
room for my sister, and the 
rest of us who cannot make a 
shift with a chair at the kitchen 
fire can get accommodation in 
the houses of the neighbours.” 

“J will do my best,” said the 
innkeeper, with a_ hesitation. 
“It is not every day we have a 
true gentleman of name as well 
as fortune to bury.” He made 


to help Anna from her saddle, 


but she was on her feet before 
he could offer her a hand. At 
that he gave a cunning smile. 

“Her ladyship is very light,” 
said he, “for twenty thousand 
pounds,” 

Father Ludovick gripped him 
by the arm. “My good man,” 
said he, “it is not the hour for 
wit.” 

“Take my excuses, Father,” 
said the innkeeper, his pitted 
face as red as his hair. “It’s 
an old tale in the isles of Uist, 
her ladyship’s fifty-year fortune, 
and I meant no offence.” And 
then he went to an outhouse 
where his wife, a drab, was 
curing dog-fish, and gave her 
his mind in English oaths she 
luckily could not understand. 
She looked on him with terror, 
trembling, as dumb as a stalled 
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beast. ‘“ Here’s a funeral,” he 
said to her, “from Boisdale— 
old Dermosary—and not a bed 
made. Mollachd Dhe! but 
have I not the useless slut, 
barren of wits and work and 
weans ?” 

Dermosary for the night slept 
under his mortcloth, in the 
barn; two men kept him com- 
pany with a crusie, and played 
a game of cards; a few shel- 
tered in houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, Father Ludovick and 
the others sat up in the kitchen 
of the inn, and Anna tried to 
sleep in aroomabove. But the 
inn of Creggans was not meant, 
that night, for sleep. It was 
for ever shaking to the wind, 
its carpentry creaking, its doors 
and chimneys abominable with 
continual moans. She lay star- 
ing in the darkness, and the 
first touch of the dawn at her 
window was very welcome. 
Up she got and said her island 
prayer, and looked upon a land- 
scape she had not seen since 
she was a child, a landscape 
that many a time in France 
she had thronged in dreams 
with folks of terror or romance. 
Miles of sandy strait lay be- 
tween her and the hills and 
plains of Northern Uist. Deep 
sea-pools were there, and rivu- 
lets of escaping tide; rocks— 
very black—very cruel—very 
cold—were scattered upon the 
sands, on which the sea-gull and 
the curlew went staggering be- 
fore the wind. The light of 
Carinish was still shining on 
the other side, a wan eye for 
guidance to the traveller, and 
the tall Mount of Eaval was un- 
seen, but already the ford was 
thronged. Some women with 
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their gowns high-kilted waded 
knee-deep in the pools, spearing 
flat-fish, others bent to seek for 
bait. Little ponies, saddled 
with rugs of pleated bent-grass 
and bitted with rope, with 
streaming tails, plashed in the 
morning wind at a cheerful 
trot across the rivulets; others 
stepped leisurely, long streams 
of them laden with panniers 
of peat. The day indeed was 
come, and it came hardly any 
sooner than her brother, who 
was not astonished that she 
should answer dressed and 
ready for departure, to his 
summons at her door. 

“T knew it,” said he. “No 
sleep, Anna? I could not sleep 
myself for the certainty of it, 
and there’s an innkeeper here 
has talked about what he calls 
‘life,,—his blackguard life of 
the barracks and the sea, of 
wars, and smuggling ships, and 


blacker crafts I’m thinking, 
though he dare not mention 
them to the priest,—till I could 
have gone into a trance had I 
not the knowledge—a constant 
pain over my eyebrows—that 


you were lying, m’ eudail! 
staring in the dark and hungry 
for daylight.” 

“T am so glad the day has 
come,” said Anna, looking about 
the room that had for so many 
hours seemed dreadful to her 
wakefulness, and they went to 
the poor slattern’s notion of 
breakfast. They were in the 
midst of it when Father Ludo- 
vick took a thought and cried 
upon the innkeeper. 

“You have not seen any 
sign,” said he, “of a friend of 
mine from Corodale?” 


“Corodale,” said the inn- 
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keeper, and showing a slight 
confusion, —‘“‘Col, or Master 
Duncan ?” 

“ Kither,” answered Father 
Ludovick. “I sent a message 
asking them to the funeral, and 
hoped to meet one or other of 
them at the south ford or here. 
But the bidding was something 
of a piper’s, as we say, and it 
is unlikely that any of them 
would come all the way from 
the other side of Uist in such 
weather.” 

“ Weather, Master Ludovick, 
is a thing that never troubled 
one of them in Corodale: there 
is something in the race of 
them that they would sooner 
have the blash of rain in their 
necks than a sun-burning.” 

Anna could not but smile at 
her brother, for here was his 
commonest sentiment—a pref- 
erence for the storm, that made 
him often wander out upon the 
shore at midnight and revel in 
the onset and the fury of the 
sea. 

“Tf he comes, then,—but I do 
not look for him now,—he will 
have counted on the open ford, 
and will be here presently,” 
said Father Ludovick, and the 
innkeeper went out to make 
inquiries. 

“T was not aware you had 
specially invited Corodale,” said 
Anna when they were alone. 

“T did so at the last mo- 
ment,” said her brother, “and 
on a curious impulse, for it was 
our droll friend, Dark John, 
hinted at the compliment, and 
offered himself to travel with 
my message. I thought if one 
brother could not come, we 
might be honoured by the 


other.” 
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“Dark John— poor fellow! 
it will be long before he forgets 
his thankfulness. Since Michael- 
mas Day he has been constantly 
praising Young Corodale to 
me. Many a time I have 
blamed myself that I did not 
that day see the man who 
risked his life to save a few 
more years for John. What is 
he like, this Col?” 

“Like? Oh, just like the 
world, my dear, that we luckily 
never see the inside of until we 
die: pleasant enough to look 
at, and reputed of many accom- 
plishments. It may be no more 
than the scandal of Uist, but he 
has the name of trafficking in 
contraband between Barra and 
the mainland,—a wretched en- 
terprise surely for one that has 
no excuse of poverty to justify 
it. I have been vexed myself 
that I found no opportunity to 
talk with him when he swam 
ashore at Dalvoolin on St 
Michael’s Day; it might have 
been lucky. I had that high 
impulse on me at the time I 
could have wrenched the soul 
from him.” 

Anna wanly smiled. “It 
would have been taking an 
unfair advantage,” said she, 
“of a soul soaking with the 
brine of the Atlantic. Your 
human intuitions, dear Ludo- 
vick, are fortunately much 
better than your spiritual ones 
sometimes.” 

He sighed at that. 

“Well, I no more than saw 
him landed, and assured myself 
that he and the other man 
were safe. As you know, I 
went to the tacksman’s house 
again in the morning and 
found that Col was gone. He 
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had come over from Corodale 
to look for a sloop that was 
thought to be foundered, but 
has since turned up and plies 
her trade as wickedly as ever 
—so I hear—between Mingulay 
and Moidart. I would like to 
meet the man for the sake 
of his soul and his brother 
Duncan.” 

“The heretic!” cried Anna. 

“Hush! my dear; a most 
unholy epithet. That a man 
has abandoned his intention of 
taking orders is no impeach- 
ment, surely, of his faith. 
Duncan has his own sufficient 
reasons, aS no one will admit 
more readily than I, that know 
them best—’faith, better than 
himself, may be. You have 
never seen him, and can never 
know how good a heart he is— 
so frank, so bright, so honest.” 

“My dear brother! And are 
they the qualities that spoil 
him for a priest?” said Anna, 
smiling again. “If it is so, I 
wonder that some folks I know 
are doing not so very badly in 
Highland chapels.” 

“T have not met with him 
but once since he came back 
from France,” said Father 
Ludovick, unheeding of her 
humour, “and I hoped that 
he, if not his brother, should be 
with us at the Trinity Temple.” 

But neither of the sons of 
the widow in Corodale had 
come to Creggans before the 
ford was fully open, when the 
funeral party set out again 
upon its convoy of old Der- 
mosary to the place where his 
folk were sepulchred. The 
innkeeper stood at his door 
and watched them trailing be- 
hind the mortcloth to the side 
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of the ford, and “ Fair wind to 
you! brethren,” said he; “if 
there’s one I cannot stand 
much company with, it’s his 
reverence from Boisdale.”’ 

The cart laboured in the 
sand, and splashed axle - deep 
in the rivulets that in the 
north ford are never dry; 
behind came the mounted 
mourners, Anna the only 
woman among them. Once 
and again on the ford, she let 
her pony fall behind a little, to 
gaze curiously at the spectacle. 
This way and thus, she thought, 
had come many burials; this 
way had come fierce bands of 
cruel soldiers from the north, 
scourging the poor islands; 
this way had come lovers, fiery 
after waiting weary hours upon 
the cold shore of Benbecula or 
Uist, to meet the lady. 

Her company, crossing the 
sand without a sound of hoof or 
wheel or whinny, was like a 
vision : as her little pony walked 
doucely under its fairy burden, 
she half closed her eyes and 
sank (for she had something of 
her brother’s habit) into the 
trance that sometimes came to 
her from rare landscapes, from 
unusual aspects of sea or cloud, 
—a trance where, in a sweet 
half-dream, she saw the mour- 
ners as ancient old eternal 
folks, travelling through time 
for a goal unattainable, the 
sport of the pagan gods, with 
one that was her brother, a 
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dreamer and a priest, leading 
them on a tall horse, his head, 
half sunk on his bosom, think- 
ing. She saw, too, Eachkam- 
ish in the west, barring the 
way to the open sea, and busy 
with birds above it like a dust, 
though so far away she could 
not hear their screaming: Isle 
Grimisay rose in the sands, 
half-way over the ford, low and 
rank and dark, a sand-blown 
rock whence came the women 
spearing flat-fish in the pools. 
The men they passed stopped 
their labours, arrested their 
ponies, and doffed their bonnets 
to the pall; the women — if 
they were of the ancient faith— 
let down their garments, waded 
from the pools, knelt upon the 
sand and crossed themselves, 
murmuring— 


‘©Q Mary! Mother of Christ, 
A soft path for the far traveller!” 


“Dear people! dear people!” 
said Anna, passing them: they 
wakened her from her reverie, 
and she urged her pony into a 
sprightly dash that brought 
her up beside her brother. 

They rode wearily through 
the unending sands of the Great 
Bay, and passed among bare- 
headed heretics at the Ditch of 
Blood, and reached the grave 
beside the Trinity Temple about 
the hour of noon, Anna looked 
round the company at the grave, 
half hoping to see the man from 
Corodale, but he was not there. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE LOST LADY. 


The last turf was hardly upon 
old Dermosary, and the spades 
were still at the smoothing of 


his bed, when the storm, that 
had all day threatened a re- 
newal, made its bold and un- 
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mistakable appearance in the 
west. The afternoon smelt sud- 
denly salt ; there came a boom 
of the surf from Eachkamish ; 
wild-geese flapped, tuneless and 
harsh, in wedges hurriedly over 
Benbecula; the skua slanted 
like a lance across the wind. 
Then it was that Father Lud- 
ovick’s face clouded, though his 
thoughts were not upon the 
weather. He was one that had 
curious gifts, and felt the in- 
fluence of the elements quickly, 
—felt them not in warmth or 
chill, but in premonitions and 
inward impulses that answered 
to the tiniest rainfall of the 
spring, even when he slept, and 
made him glad in his dreams 
for all the flowers, and rejoice 
with the thirsty mountain 
grasses. He had communion 
with the sea and wind; could 
tell when they must rise and 
shout, or when their hour of 
rest was come for them—not a 
trivial gift of fisher-lore, but 
the knowledge of the smaller 
gods. “I am Boreas to-day, 
my dear!” he was used to tell 
his sister when she came seeking 
for him, with a hat and plaid, 
knowing him of old, and finding 
him all uplifted, breathing deep 
in hours of storm upon their 
island, tramping the sands of 
the beach, or bareheaded, with 
flying curls upon his temples, 
and an abandoned neck, stand- 
ing on the farthest promontory 
crying Gaelic verses to the day. 

“Boreas will excuse me for 
interrupting his business, but 
he must not be catching cold, 
and it’s wise he would be to 
come to dinner,” she would cry 
through the gale, laughing, and 
stand on tiptoe to clap his hat 
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upon his foolish head, his plaid 
upon his shoulder, then gently 
tug at a wet sleeve to bring 
him home. “Come in, Boreas, 
come into thy cave and use thy 
breath to cool thy broth! It is 
good broth, for I myself made 
it. O king! am not I the 
unhappy woman to have a 
brawling wind for brother? 
Father Boreas, consider the 
poor seamen that are tacking 
for home, and that I am a use- 
less doctor for quinsies, and 
that my humble human broth 
is waiting your reverence’s 
leisure.” 

“Tt will clear in half an 
hour,” he would tell her then, 
perhaps, though the sky seemed 
angrier than before, and he 
would go with her calmly, 
laughing, a little ashamed of 
his raptures, and by-and-by, as 
he had said, the ocean shared 
his impulse and was stilled. 

No less was he the instru- 
ment of the dulcet hours, “ To- 
morrow I will shine, I know 
it!” he would say, on a night 
no matter how black and menac- 
ing, and to-morrow for a cer- 
tainty it would be a world of 
light, and he would spend the 
day from house to house among 
his people, jocular and hearty, 
the very sun itself, and yet— 
and yet at times between the 
dwellings, with just a little 
touch of sadness as he looked 
upon the ground and thought 
of all the earth’s futilities. 
“You are the master of them 
all— Boreas or Sol,” would 
Anna say on such occasions, 
sharing in his gaiety, for was 
not that, too, her nature? but 
more deeply feeling in her 
breast the Gaelic melancholy. 
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“Yet on my word I am liking 
you best as Boreas, for storming 
is a brisk business that needs 
no meditation, and when it’s 
shining we must be, it is so 
easy that it gives too much 
time for thoughts.” It was 
true; he had in marshalling the 
stormy elements a rapture that 
he never found in the days of 
calm. And she knew why. 
“It is just this, Ludovick,” she 
would tell him; “you and I 
are bairns of tempest, and feel 
that it is better to fight and die 
than rest and rot. For me, 
give me the pots and pans and 
something sensible to be doing.” 

As he stood at the grave, 
hearing the pat of the spades, 
his thoughts were with the 
conquering worm that crawls 
in the chamber of dreams and 
glory ; and with the angels that 
are no nearer earth anywhere 
than in the Outer Isles, so that 
he saw nothing of the mustering 
clouds, and had no calculation 
of the weather, and yet Boreas 
frowned upon his face, and at a 
gentle touch from Anna he 
wakened with the full know- 
ledge that it was time for them 
to make for shelter. 

“A bad night, people,” he 
said, hurrying them from the 
grave-yard. “It will last, this 
stormy weather, till the quarter 
moon, and to-night we must 
keep well together in crossing 
the ford. We will go by 
Gramisdale.” 

But Gramisdale or other- 
ways, the ford was gulping 
full, and they must wait its 
emptying. Between the isles 
the channel ran _boisterously 
with waves, every fang of rock 
upon the strait—Grimisay Isle, 
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and the Grey Isle, Thin Isle, 
and Trialabeck, and the Islet 
of the Dead Women — white 
with the spray and spindrift. 
Benbecula, flat like a bannock, 
that they had walked from in 
the forenoon, was but dimly to 
be seen on the other side of this 
new-born sea. It seemed a 
change incredible tc Anna. 
That the hoof-prints of her 
pony Gaisgeach should be for 
miles below that noisy sea, and 
that there, where the fish now 
sported, she had tranced and 
dreamed behind the mortcloth 
of her uncle Dermosary! Was 
it possible that the tide, filling 
this channel to the brim, would 
flow back to the west again 
before night-fall, and leave the 
bare dim sands as they had 
been before ? 

They were in the country of 
heretics, but still an isle of 
hospitality. Folks came out to 
them and proffered shelter till 
the ford was open, and of this 
kindness they availed them- 
selves until the evening, when 
the ford was almost dry. The 
storm was worse than ever; 
but the priest was confident of 
a lull, and delayed their depart- 
ure until it came, as he had 
said, at the utmost slack of the 
tide. 

‘“‘Gramisdale, and in a hurry 
now,” cried he, leading the way 
on his pony ; and Anna, warmly 
wrapped in a plaid, comfortable 
on a Spanish saddle, kept close 
by his side, never afraid the 
least, but almost glad and eager 
for this new experience. They 
went before the wind down the 
Big Bay, as it might be the 
gullet of the sea, and at the end 
of it turned to the west. The 
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driver of the cart sheltered his 
head and shoulders with the 
mortcloth, and a man who rode 
beside him carried a torch that 
flamed noisily in the slackened 
wind and hissed in the rain- 
drops. It called about them 
shadows and shapes of fear, 
and drew to their neighbour- 
hood, too, screaming sea-birds 
that might very well be ghosts ; 
but worse than all, the flambeau 
brought the night about them 
like a wall, so that no matter 
how quick they rode, they had 
with them always the one same 
little bit of sandy desert. 

“We would be better with- 
out the light,” at last said 
Father Ludovick, for the second 
time confused by the shadows, 
and unable to see the rocks 


that are the beacons of the 
ford ; 
stamped out in 


and so the torch was 
the moist 
sand. 

The priest went on his way, 
with his grey eyes searching 
into the very deeps of the 
darkness, humming the native 
Veni Creator— 


‘* Ur naimhdean fuadaich fada bhuainn, 
’Us builich dirnn do shith gu buan.” 


The air, the sentiment, com- 
manded him at last; his voice 
increased, as challenging the 
wind, aud Anna’s joined it. 
There were runnels to cross, 
rocks and pools like tiny lakes 
to pass round, quicksands fa- 
iniliar and ill-reputed—some of 
them with horrible stories—to 
evade; but these things they 
accomplished as in a dream. 
Conquered by the music was 
their company too, and, carried 
away upon the hymn, they 
began to separate a little. 
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“Keep together! keep to- 
gether!” cried the priest. “I 
have no notion for any of us 
to pass the night on Triala- 
beck, and it is the poor best 
that could happen to whoever 
missed his way here.” 

He caught his sister’s reins. 

“T must not lose you, at any 
rate,” said he. 

“And am I to be the only 
child of the company?” she 
asked with a touch of spirit, 
gently releasing them from his 
grasp. “No, no, Ludovick; I 
can do as well as my neigh- 
bours. There is no fear that 
I shall lose myself.” 

“Tf you did,” said he passion- 
ately, “I should wade or swim 
bet ween Eachkamish and Grimi- 
say all night long looking for 
you; but there must be no 
talk of losing you or any 
other. Poor girl! I’m sorry 
to have you out in such a 
night.” 

“T am happier here than I 
could be at home in your 
absence,” said she, and fell 
again into the humming of 
the Gaelic hymn, her head 
bent down against a wind 
gaining its strength anew, 
some loops of her hair beating 
lightly on her cheek. 

No lights shone that night 
in all Benbecula, or, if they 
did, the clouds concealed them. 
Some there were behind them 
if they turned to look — pale 
crusies, weeping through the 
rain in the little windows of 
the Protestants, and one or 
two in Grimisay; but they 
grew dimmer and dimmer, 
and died at last suddenly, as 
if puffed out at a breath. 

“Keep together! keep to- 
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gether!” cried the priest, sure 
that some of his company 
straggled, though they were 
not all to be compassed even 
vaguely by the eye, and he 
wheeled his pony about to 
circle round them and gather 
in the wanderers of his flock. 
Anna followed, so that she 
might obey his behest and 
keep by his side. She had 
no sooner turned her pony’s 
head than he was seized by 
longings for the shore of 
Northern Uist, for the hard 
salt turf he had come from 
last, for a stall where he had 
ease and oats and none of 
the sleet and rain that now 
began to fall. He dashed 
sprightly over the sands with 
one little snort of pleasure. 

“Gaisgeach! Gaisgeach !” 
said Anna with reproach, 
struggling to stay this shame- 
ful retreat, but the pony could 
not be stayed till something so 
suddenly checked him that he 
almost threw her from the 
saddle. He flung back his 
head with a whimper, plunging 
with his forefeet as if they had 
been hobbled ; he had come on 
quicksand and was sinking ! 

The girl was as calm as if 
the hour had been noon and 
this the highway. She dis- 
mounted hurriedly, coaxed the 
animal for a little in vain, then 
urged him free at last. He 
stood with his nose in her 
shoulder, all trembling. 

“Poor Gaisgeach!” said she, 
soothing him, while the wind 
boomed over the fiats and the 
sleet whipped her forehead. 
“Poor Gaisgeach! home was 
happier than this; but never 
mind, we’ll be there to-morrow.” 


He raised his head to whinny, 
still trembling at the neigh- 
bourhood of his terror, and she 
caught him by the nostrils 
to prevent him, lest it should 
alarm her brother and call 
attention to her accident. The 
night was deathly dark; her 
friends were wrapped in it and 
no sound came from them, but 
yet she had no fear that she 
could not speedily regain her 
brother’s side. Mounting again, 
she forced her pony to a canter. 
She rode for five minutes— 
nothing rose before her but the 
black wall of night; she rode 
for ten — the world seemed 
governed all by darkness, and 
tenanted wholly by sleet and 
the sounds of the sea, and the 
sands had swallowed up her 
company. Then she knew her- 
self lost indeed, for she came on 
a group of little rocks, and 
beyond them a great pool that 
the good guidance of her brother 
would never have brought them 
near. 

“ Ludovick ! Ludovick !” she 
cried, stopping her pony, and 
bent against the wind to listen. 
She got no answer. New fears 
came down on her—dogs of 
darkness and danger—she set 
the beast to a gallop on the 
sands, finding more runnels, 
rocks, pools, and quicks. The 
sleet stung on her eyelids and 
the wind struggled with her 
gown. With her growing 
terror there came a thought 
half-envious, half-despairing— 
of warmth in St Teresa, and 
Sister Agnes snug with a book 
beside a fire; she could have 
sworn she heard the chime of 
bells. 

“ Ludovick ! Ludovick !” she 
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cried again. Only a sea-gull 
answered from another pool 
greater than the first she had 
encountered. Ludovick could 
not hear; he was far off to her 
right, ignorant of her absence, 
driving his flock before him, his 
face uplifted to the sleet, Boreas 
again, exalted in this night of 
hazards. 

“T must trust in God and 
Gaisgeach,” said Anna, and at 
guess trotting through pools, 
with a loose rein, on ways that 
appeared to lead nowhere. She 
seemed to herself to travel thus 
for hours, but always with hope 
—till at last, with a splash of 
her pony’s feet, a thought 
struck cold at her vitals. 

She was crossing many 
streams for this to be a fall- 
ing tide! 


The tide was coming in 


again; the ford was filling! 
She had heard too many tales 


of disaster in this place not to 
know the horror of the situa- 
tion. It was she that was all 
trembling now; her pony was 
indifferent. ‘“ We must hurry, 
Gaisgeach!” she said. ‘We 
must hurry. Dear Gaisgeach ! 
fellow of my heart! Gais- 
geach, my hero! Gaisgeach ! we 
must hurry! May the Good 
Being keep us, if we are not 
soon out of here on this night 
of nights! Ludovick! Lud- 
ovick!” She cried again, shrill 
against the wind that tore her 
voice in fragments; the horse 
began to share her fears, and 
raised his head and whinnied 
as he did before upon the verge 
of the perilous quicks; she felt 
the sense of swooning, and 
gasped a prayer for heaven’s 
assistance. 
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Her answer came at once in 
the stumble of her pony on 
some stones and in the odour of 
grass. Here was safety of some 
kind—if it were no better than 
Trialabeck that her brother had 
spoken of. She dismounted, 
led her pony over the loose 
stones, and reached with diffi- 
culty a summit tufted with 
herbage, where, all worn by 
her fears, she threw herself 
upon the ground, under a heavy 
overhanging reef of rock, and 
burst into tears. 

The rain had ceased; the 
wind bellowed more fiercely 
than before, and seemed to 
challenge her intrusion on the 
haunt of gull and_= gannet. 
Many a time she cried like a 
soul lost in the chaos of the 
latter days—a poor little tender, 
gentle soul, and white and frag- 
ile, perched on a rock uplifted 
from the waters. They ran 
round the base of the islet now, 
and sent her to _ speculate 
whether she should be safe in 
such a night even here. The 
pony lay beside her, and gave 
her shelter. She heard the 
winds grow larger and larger 
until it seemed a world of 
sound; she grew more tired; 
she was not cold; she was 
not uncomfortable; she could 
sleep. She would have slept 
but that a curious sound 
startled her into full wake- 
fulness and something of her 
native Gaelic terrors. It was 
the plash of footsteps as if 
some one waded to the rock. 
The sea has a thousand won- 
ders in the Outer Isles; there 
still haunt the sexless and 
nameless things that are in 
olden legends, storms enticing 
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them from profound green 
beds that they may sport on 
sea-beach and on shallow. She 
stood up trembling, little left 
in her of all her foreign scholar- 
ship, a cry kept back upon her 
lips. 

The plashing footsteps came 
near, unmistakably some one 
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walked in the rising tide. They 
reached the rock; she heard 
breathing, some one stood— 
she knew though she could not 
see him—on the level below her, 
and a man’s voice cried “ Anna! 
Anna!” over the darkness. And 
it was not her brother’s, nor 
that of any one else she knew. 


CHAPTER VII.—FOLLOWERS OF THE SEA, 


A sloop had come in on the 
day before to Uskavagh on the 
east side of Benbecula, and her 
seamen walked across the island 
to the inn of Creggans on this 
afternoon. The five of them 
were rogues: a Maclean of 
Corbolst ; two brothers—Mac- 
leods, incomers from Loch 
Vaternish in Skye; a Low- 
lander with a name and lan- 
guage beyond the knowledge of 
his comrades, who, when they 
wanted his attention, had to 
jog his elbow or thump him 
on the back; and the skipper, 
a man of Barra answering to 
the by-name of Flying Jib- 
boom, who had, by all accounts, 
the mark of the lash on his 
back, and wore earrings like a 
woman, could sing a song in a 
way to make folks weep for 
pleasure, and between the stan- 
zas—if the need arose for it— 
was capable of cutting a throat. 
They came over the island in 
the spirit of boys, capering 
upon the way, chasing each 
other in childish gambols, 
laughing, swearing, singing 
choruses to the lead of Flying 
Jib-boom, playing tricks upon 
bairns in the bye-going, or 
jocular with women working 
m the mosses which they 


passed. They were in the 
very height of merriment until 
they reached the inn. 

Was ever an inn that was 
not welcome to a mariner? 
And yet this inn of Creggans 
might have been a church, so 
sudden their aspect changed. 

They went forward to the 
grey gable-end of it with steps 
that grew slower and slower, 
till at last they stood together 
a little bit from the corner they 
must round to reach the en- 
trance; and there they clustered 
to debate who should be the 
first to venture in. 

“T’ll take a little of the air, 
lads,” said the skipper, beating 
upon his breast, “and will be 
after you in a moment.” But 
the others closed about him, and 
refused to let him go. 

“What's this of it?” said 
one of the Macleods. ‘ Who 
should go first but the skipper 
himself, that has the command, 
and the two languages, and can 
take—if need be for a quirk— 
to the fine and _ convenient 
English ?” 

Flying Jib-boom was pleased 
at the compliment, but. still 
reluctant. “It’s not that ’m 
feared for the brute nor for any 
of his name,” said he; “but 
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here’s the whole of you shiv- 
ering in your shoes because a 
man has a rough tongue in him, 
and such cowardice puts me in 
the nerves.” 

“Well, just go on, skipper ; 
let us go round the house three 
times sun-wise for luck, and 
pop in and clap down,” said the 
man Maclean from Corbolst, 
drawing his hand across his 
mouth, “I’m dry. He can 
but talk; and at that same, 
skipper, lad, there’s few your 
equal on a deck.” 

“On a deck maybe, but this 
is different. Give me the soles 
of my feet on timber and I am 
the boy that can roar; but 
there’s something weakening 
about the land, and I was aye 
too jolly when it came to inns. 
I cannot talk here unless I lose 
my temper; and how can I do 
that just now, I’m asking you, 
and me in such a jovial key?” 

“QO king! Pll warrant he'll 
give you the excuse for temper,” 
said Macleod. 

They all crowded, and pushed, 
and nudged, and shuffled; but 
still no one would lead the way, 
till a man in rags came running 
across a small field to them and 
cried, “ Brave lads! are you 
looking for some one to have 
your morning bitters with?” 

The question was so bold and 
strange they had to laugh. 

“The very man we're seeking 
for,” said the skipper, putting 
two fingers through one of the 
holes in the fellow’s coat, as if 
it were the gill of a fish. “It 
is not till this time of the day 
we would be putting off our 
morning bitters in the month 
of November and in bleak Ben- 
becula of the agues, but here’s 
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a gallant youth will lead the 
way into the Sergeant’s inn, 
Put your bare feet to it, lad, 
and I will pay your morning 
tankard.” 

But the native drew back. 
“Not a bit of me!” said he, 
“Tt’s too much honour to be 
marching before my betters, 
I thought perhaps I might slip 
in at the hinder-end. Besides, 
the Sergeant 7 

What more he might have 
said remained unspoken, for 
the innkeeper himself at that 
instant came round the gable 
of the house and threw them 
all in a confusion. He stared 
at them with a contempt he 
took no trouble to conceal— 
surely the most unusual atti- 
tude for a man who kept a 
tavern ! 

“‘God’s splendour!” said he, 
putting his hands upon his 
hips, “have I not here Jib- 
boom the brave and his lice? 
Here’s a corps of stout fellows 
fit for the gallows; there’s not 
one I could not send there if it 
was in my mind to do it, and 
yet they'll stand shuffling at 
my honest door debating about 
who'll come in first. Gentlemen, 
gentiemen, don’t be feared ; it 
is not the jail of Inverness nor 
the confessional.” 

“T am in the hope that you 
are very well,” was all that 
Flying Jib-boom could say, for 
he was not yet in a temper, 
and, following the innkeeper, 
he went within, followed in his 
turn by his crew, who clung 
together like school - children 
again, nudging and winking to 
each other, the Lowlander, who 
knew no word of Gaelic and 
could only guess the situation, 
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making a gesture of contempt 
with his palm upon his breeches. 

“My trouble! there’s the 
gallant lads now!” said the 
ragged’'man to himself, think- 
ing on the thunder of the Ser- 
geant’s visage, and then went 
lothfully and took a drink of 
water at a neighbouring well. 

Once in the house it was 
plain how seriously the seamen 
had to fear an entrance. For 
the Sergeant was their master 
and their bully. He threw 
some liquor on the table before 
them at the skipper’s order as 
if they had been dogs, and, 
“What’s this I’m to credit for 
the honour of your call to-day?” 
said he. “I thought I ordered 
you to take the sloop direct to 
Barra, and here you have her, I 
suppose, at Uskavagh.” 

“Well, Sergeant, I would not 
say but she might happen to 
be in Uskavagh too,” confessed 


the skipper, hurriedly gulping 
his drink, as it were the last he 


was to have on earth. “My 
God!” he thought, “I must 
make haste and get wild. I 
must get the red fury on me at 
once, or he will have the whole 
advantage, That’s the worst 
of singing and of songs, that 
they put a man out of the right 
key for business with a person 
like this.” 

“Youre not denying it?” 
said the innkeeper, folding his 
arms, ‘There was little need 
for you, because I knew it. 
Just let me look at you.” He 
bent with a hand on the table 
and looked from one to the 
other of the five men sitting 
round it. “Between here and 
the other end of the kingdom,” 
said he in English, “I would 
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be beat to find a blacker lot of 
ruffians. I would say nothing 
about that if they could be 
trusted the length of a cable- 
tow with any business that de- 
manded common-sense. I’m 
not paying high wages for 
handsome looks or for even- 
down honesty, but, God! that 
I cannot get my plain orders 
carried out the way I put 
them !” 

“T will have no parley in 
English; there you have the 
whole advantage,” said the 
skipper; and to himself, “The 
devil’s in it that I cannot get 
an anger! It’s the worst of a 
good humour that there’s no 
getting over it.” 

“ What’s all this gang want- 
ing here?” asked the innkeeper, 
back to his Gaelic. 

“The skipper said we were 
to come,” said a Macleod, 
“or on my soul you may be 
sure I would never have put a 
foot in Creggans Inn this day. 
There’s plenty of good company 
about the world elsewhere.” 

The innkeeper paid no heed 
to the Skyeman; but, to the 
skipper, “I suppose,” said he, 
“you could not trust them 
alone on the vessel? They 
might sell her keel for sinkers 
to the fishermen.” 

“Well, it’s just this of it,” 
said the skipper, “you would 
not be expecting any man to 
come from Uskavagh and go 
back in the dark again without 
some company.” 

“Tt’s at Uskavagh you had 
no right to be. I said Barra, 
did I not? Isaid Barra. You 
know the place? You’ve been 
in it often, drunk and sober. 
You have ears in your head 
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by all appearance, and I said 
Barra. Take the cargo into 
Barra,” I said, “and a 
“Yes, yes, the cargo,” said 
the skipper, and slapped his 
drinking-horn upon the table. 
“Was I not sure there was 
something of small importance 
I forgot? We did not go to 
Barra, Sergeant, because—well, 
because there is no cargo. Is 
my face red, Macleod?” he 
asked, turning to one of the 
men of Skye, who said it was. 
“Then,” went on the skipper, 
“there’s an end to peace! I 
am telling you there is no cargo, 
Sergeant, and make the worst 
of it! We lost the stuff at 
Arisaig ; but there’s plenty of 
cheap drink among the Mac- 
donnels of Morar, I’ll warrant, 
since last Thursday, for the 
gaugers never got it any more 
than we did. There’s news for 
you! You are very fine with 


your tongue, Sergeant, very 
fine, if one will listen to you in 
the English ; but give me the 
Gaelic and fair play, and timber 
to my feet, and I could burst 
your ears with conversation. 


The cargo’s lost, man. There’s 
news for you!” 

“Do you think it is, sea- 
pig?” said the innkeeper. “TI 
knew very well what brought 
you here to-day, for I had the 
news from Corodale in the 
morning. It’s the third cargo ; 
another loss of the kind and I 
am a ruined man.” 

“And when you're ruined, 
Col of Corodale will not be 
very wealthy too, whatever,” 
said the skipper, sitting back 
in his chair with a great in- 
difference. “So you'll have 
good company.” 
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“Col has nothing to do with 
her.” 

“Tt’s a lie, Sergeant, a red 
lie,” said the skipper; “and 
who would it be but Col that 
sent you the word from Coro- 
dale?” 

The Sergeant grew grey 
with rage. “The first man 
that credits Corodale with it 
I will give him my knife in 
his neck,” said he, and drew a 
sgean from his armpit with a 
flourish. 

“Knives!” cried the Skye- 
men, starting up with much 
enjoyment, and _ kicking the 
stools away from their feet, 
but the skipper stopped them. 
“Put back that!” said he. 
“Tf I had my full fury on 
me I would slash his lordship 
here in ribbons for a pipe drone, 
but I am not more than just a 
small bit vexed.” 

The knives were all returned; 
no one more readily put back 
his weapon than the innkeeper, 
who was a good judge always 
of the lengths it was safe to go 
in quarrelling with islanders. 
“JT have told you _ before, 
skipper,” he said in English, 
“that Col has no more to do 
with our business now than 
his brother, and the brother's 
not to be vexed by hearing 
any such rumours as_ that. 
You hear? This loss is mine 
—and that’s the worst of it; 
I would not mind having any 
one to share it with, but we all 
know the close fist of Col. 
Your last misfortune put an 
end to his patience and shut 
his pocket. He has had his 
last day at the free trade.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” 
said a new voice, breaking in 
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upon the company, sitting in a 
room dark under any circum- 
stances, but now more dark 
than ever, for the evening was 
falling fast and the sky was 
blackening with storm. Duncan 
was standing at the door and 
looking in on the skipper and 
his company. “Hail to the 
house and the household!” 
said he, shaking the _ rain- 
drops off his hat. “I came 
over for Dermosary’s burial, 
and am late by a night and 
day through no fault of my 
own, but because a _ witless 
messenger would have his own 
way.” ' 

The smugglers stood to their 
feet and went out for the sake 
of good manners, leaving their 
betters together. 

“You’re welcome at my door,” 
said the Sergeant, looking any- 
thing but truthful. “It is the 


first time ; I hope it will not be 


the last, and that the next 
occasion will be different. 
Master Ludovick and __his 
sister and their folk took the 
morning ford, and I half looked 
for them back by this one, but 
they have likely gone south by 
Gramisdale,—at any rate they 
have not come this way. A 
dozen of them at least—a most 
genteel and notable funeral. 
The priest and his sister spent 
the night here.” 

“My brother Col was not, by 
any chance, was he, of the 
number?” asked Duncan. 

The innkeeper jumped to his 
answer. “No,” said he, “Col 
was not here, but Master Ludo- 
vick said he had looked for one 
or other of you.” 

“Ah!” said Duncan, “that’s 
vexatious too, for though I was 
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late, I thought he would be 
here before me and make up 
for my absence. He left Coro- 
dale last night before the mess- 
enger came, and I fancied he 
might have happened to hear 
of the funeral otherwise. 
Where he can be is beyond me, 
for some folks on the way tell 
me they saw him come in this 
direction.” 

“Well, he has not reached 
this length, I’ll assure you,” 
said the Sergeant, taking to his 
English, which was the sign, as 
most folks knew but the man 
he spoke to, that he saw some 
need for lying. “I hope he is 
very well, your brother?” he 
went on, and moved to the door 
with Duncan, 

“Was it ever otherwise than 
very well with Col?” said 
Duncan, answering him in Eng- 
lish. “A stag’s frame and a 
hind’s heart; there is not, for 
many things, the equal of him 
in all the Isles. You have heard 
of him swimming at West 
Boisdale on Michaelmas and 
saving an old fellow’s life?” 

“Faith! and I did that, from 
the very man himself that he 
saved. He was here at the last 
market, and Col of Corodale was 
his first word and his last. 
The thing was not without its 
hazards, for you know the say- 
ing, ‘Take its prey from the 
sea, and the prey will punish 
you.’ 99 

““T have missed my purpose 
in coming here,” said Duncan, 
paying no heed to the proverb. 
“But I will not be counting 
the journey unrewarded, seeing 
it has given me the assurance 
that my brother is—is——” 
He hesitated, from a considera- 
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tion of the innkeeper’s feelings, 
but he might have saved him- 
self the trouble. 

“Out of the Happy Return,” 
said the Sergeant, finishing his 
words for him. ‘Oh, it does 
not matter for me. I have a 
living to make some way, and 
folks are too particular. Your 
brother, Mr Duncan, was an ill 
man of late to get on with, 
and I am glad that he has taken 
his money elsewhere. I’m all 
the better pleased at it because 
my skipper and his men there 
have come to tell me they have 
had another misfortune and lost 
a cargo.” 

“So we heard at Corodale 
last night,” said Duncan. “If 
there’s any consolation in the 
fact, I may tell you that Col was 
as much put about as if the 
vessel was his own. It is 
another proof of his good 
heart " 


“ There’s one thing about it,” 


said the innkeeper, “ your 
brother Col has a very good- 
natured brother. In some re- 
spects he’s on the narrow side, 
is Col.” 

“ Narrow side?” said Duncan, 
drawing down his brows. 

“ Has he not faults?” 

“ We haveall faults, Sergeant, 
so we should have little to say 
of the faults of others. ‘ Nar- 
rowness,’ you say ; what would 
be the wonder, seeing so much 
has gone wrong with him in 
business these few years 
back ?”’ 

“Oh, a gentlemanly vice I 
admit, sir,” soothingly acknow- 
ledged the innkeeper, “but apt 
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to grow on one. I have always 
stood up for Col when people 
said he would sell yourself for 
a shilling.” 

“There is too much Col in 
our conversation, Sergeant, and 
I’m the last to hear his credit 
cried down. I’m for off to 
Gramisdale; perhaps I may 
meet Father Ludovick and his 
people coming back there. 
Good night !” 

He left hurriedly, 
at the insult to his absent 
brother, angry with himself 
that this reading of Col’s char- 
acter should coincide somewhat 
with his own. But as he sped 
towards Gramisdale on _ the 
verge of the ford, he grew glad 
that his brother was at last 
clear of the Sergeant and the 
Happy Return and her nefarious 
traffic. 

“Fair wind to you also,” said 
the innkeeper, when Duncan 
had gone in the darkness; “I 
hate priests, half-baked or 
wholly cooked,” and_ listened 
for a moment to the sound of 
surf booming in on Eachkamish. 
“By the seven stars! there’s a 
night of it coming on,” he said 
to himself. He looked about 
for sign of his ship’s company, 
but they were gone; with their 
unpleasant message delivered, 
they had taken the opportunity 
given by Duncan to disappear, 
and they were now as gaily as 
before crossing the island, 
schoolboys, and brave, and care- 
less, whooping in the townships, 
tapping at windows, play-acting 
wraiths and ghosts, to the terror 
of mid Benbecula. 


angry 
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He heard the last halloo of 
the seamen on the verge of 
Ollavat Loch ; it came through 
the gloaming, a sound so plainly 
telling of merriment, of hearts 
free from all anxieties, of a 
spirit so different from what 
the men had shown when in his 
presence, that he felt a touch of 
envy and of anger. He had 
followed the sea himself. He 
had splashed in ports ; he had 
in his time known the satisfac- 
tion of a day on shore with no 
man to pay wages to, with the 
price of a glass—perhaps no 
more—to jingle in his pocket, 
and now he was a landsman of 
substance, in the slack-water of 
mid-age, possessed by his inn, 
chained to Uist by what fools 
considered his good fortune, 
and the paymaster of fools. 
The inn, square among the 
windy sands, with the salt of 
brine on its very lintel, that 
night, like many a night before, 
stirred up by its gloomy aspect 
all his old dissatisfactions. He 
forgot the gentleman of Coro- 
dale and the noisy careless sea- 
men when he turned and looked 
at his own bleak walls. “It 
might as well be a tolbooth,” 
said he aloud, staring gloomily. 
“A fine spot for a man who has 
been round the world to clap 
himself in at the hinder-end. 
It was my grumble in the bar- 
racks or at the sea that I never 
had a place to lay my boots; 
now, by God! I cannot put 
them down in this damned barn, 
but what I have a task to 
find them.” 

He went within, and his wife 


made to fly before the menace 
of his visage, but came at his 
command and stood on the 
other side of the fire facing him. 

* An do ghluas e fhathast ?— 
has he stirred yet?” he asked 
her, looking over her head at 
the steep wooden steps that led 
to the upper floor. 

“T have not heard him mov- 
ing,” said the woman. 

“What a brock to sleep! 
Time he was on foot if it’s 
Corodale for him this night,” 
said he, and lit a candle, and 
went noisily up the stair into a 
narrow cam-ceiled room, where 
Col lay fast asleep in his clothes, 
a hand in his pocket and his 
mouth open. He had been there 
since morning, after travelling 
all night from the other side of 
the island to tell his partner of 
news so unwelcome it might 
very well have kept for twelve 
hours longer. The light of the 
candle that the Sergeant held 
revealed the meanness of the 
features, that, awake and 
watchful, looked so handsome. 
“He has the mouth of a skate,” 
thought the Sergeant; “it is a 
blessing for us that there’s the 
beard.” He pushed Col till he 
started up and stared about 
him. 

“It gets late,” said the inn- 
keeper, “and there’s a gale 
brewing ; if you must be making 
to-night for Corodale, the sooner 
you start the better.” 

They went down the stair 
together without a word more 
till they stood at the kitchen 
fire. The peat-smoke, checked 
by the wind at the outlet, 
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swirled about in the rafters; 
the sea on EKachkamish was 
thundering. “ Faith, ’tis time I 
was taking my feet for it and 
stepping,” said Col, but made 
no move. 

“ Skate - mouth — skate 
thirst!” thought the inn- 
keeper, and drew a horn of 
ale for stirrup-cup. Col pulled 
in with a chair to the table, glad 
that twopence was saved. “I 
slept, on my soul! like the kings 
that are under flags in Icolm- 
kill,” said he, “and I wish I 
was at it again, to forget this 
cursed quirk of fortune on 
Arisaig. The third cargo in a 
twelvemonth! Luck like that 
again and I may take to the 
Lowlands roads for it with a 
blue gown and a_ beggar’s 
pewter badge.” 

“‘T wish I had as little cause 
as yourself to grumble,” said 
the innkeeper. ‘“ With you it’s 


a penny lost and whining for a 


pound. The men have been 
over from Uskavagh while you 
were asleep up yonder, Jib- 
boom ready to defy us.” 
“The cod-head!” cried Col, 
slamming his palm on _ the 
table. “It’s as well I was not 
down to meet him, for I would 
send him about his business. 
You should have wakened me ?” 
“You have the memory of a 
crab when anger’s on you; 
what have you to do now with 
the sloop and her losses?” 
“That’s true,” said Corodale, 
“did I not forget? And there’s 
this in it, that Flying Jib-boom 
is the cheapest man we could 
have for the business. He’s 
gone, I suppose?” 
“ Half-way to Uskavagh by 


now, him and his men howling 
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like wild cats round the edge 
of Ollavat. And who else do 
you think was here a quarter 
of an hour ago? Your brother 
Duncan.” 

Col gave a start. ‘ What!” 
saidhe. ‘“ You did not mention 
to him that I was here?” 

“ You need hardly ask! His 
coming could not have hap- 
pened better for us, for he was 
standing in the door there before 
I noticed him, just when I was 
telling the skipper it was all by 
between you and me and the 
Happy Return. I can assure 
you he was glad to hear the 
news. The trade might be kid- 
napping to see the satisfaction 
it gave him to hear you were 
clear of it.” 

“The fellow’s a lump: I'll 
say it, though he’s my mother’s 
son. What in God’s name was 
he doing here?” 

“He came a tide late for old 
Dermosary’s funeral.” 

“A funeral fits him. He 
must be hard up for diversion 
when he would come over Uist 
and Benbecula without any 
bidding.” 

“The bidding, so far as I 
can see, was for yourself,” 
said the innkeeper; “but the 
man who went last night to 
Corodale with it could not 
deliver it, seeing you were 
from home.” 

“Faith! my luck sometimes 
stays with me after all,” said 
Col with satisfaction. 

“T’m not so sure of the luck 
of it this time.” 

“What way that?” 

The innkeeper made no an- 
swer, but bade his wife throw 
more peat on the fire. She 
hurried to his bidding, and 
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from a wicker creel piled up 
the turf. Col put down the 
empty horn and watched her 
with a grudging eye “A 
spendthrift slut,” he thought, 
“to build a peat-fire in that 
style at this time of night. If 
we had her at Corodale she 
would know different.” Her 
task done, she took to her stool 
again, as far in the shade as 
possible, and continued her 
spinning. 

“What was that about 
luck?” said Col after a little, 
showing he had not forgotten. 

“Just a notion I had,” said 
the innkeeper, and seemed to 
change the subject. “I have 
Macodrum to pay next Wed- 
nesday,” said he; “I suppose I 
can be counting on yon fifty 
pounds?” They spoke in Eng- 
lish because of the wife who 
span. 

“Forty-nine eighteen, to be 


strict,” said Col sharply ; “and 
I’m not sure but with justice it 
should be a shilling or two less, 
even.” 

“Forty - nine 
forty-nine nineteen: the point 
is, can I depend on getting it 


eighteen or 


from you, Corodale? I’m risk- 
ing plenty to be taking the 
whole credit for the sloop with- 
out having to pay all the losses 
and give you half the profits.” 

“When there’s any,—when 
there’s any, loachain,” said Col. 
“Tf my memory’s not failing, I 
have not had my hand on any 
profits since Whitsunday.” 

“Just so, just so! no more 
have I; but to come to the bit 
again, can I count on the money 
from you by Wednesday ?” 

Col rose to his feet and walked 
the floor with his hands in his 
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pockets. “By God!” said he, 
“if this had not happened at 
Arisaig! Im like this, that 
I’m at the last steever nearly, 
and where am I to turn to?” 

“There’s another story be- 
sides that,” said the innkeeper. 
“By all accounts you have what 
will do your turn, though you 
aye put such a poor mouth on.” 

Col’s eyes snapped, and he 
stood dumfoundered. “They’re 
saying that, are they?” said he 
in a little. “Well, well; let 
them! just let them! That 
comes from the displays of my 
mother and our stuck priest, 
that must always be going 
about with as much bravado 
as if he had found MacNeil’s 
ulaidh.” 

“ MacNeil’s ulaidh!” thought 
the innkeeper; “the thing’s in 
his mind that I was thinking 
of.” “You can’t deny but you’re 
pretty close,” said he. 

It was not a charge for Col 
of Corodale to take offence at, 
but he felt that it was one he 
must not pass. ‘That’s where 
you misjudge me,” said he. “I 
have to keep a watch on myself 
or I would spend what I have 
at the one bang. For the stuff 
itself I have not that regard 
that I would walk a mile out 
of my way to the seashore for 
it. But Iam my father’s son; 
you know the way he had of 
making money go when once 
he got his hand on it, and he 
had his own glisk of good for- 
tune? I have—I have dreams. 
Tell me this, Sergeant. Are 
you content to rot among the 
rain in this bannock of sand 
they call Benbecula? You have 
travelled ; you have seen things; 
there was a time when you did 
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not sleep every night of the 
year in the same bed under the 
same roof. I would think it 
would be happening often that 
in winter nights like this the 
dark and narrowness of Isle 
Benbecula would be worse than 
hell.” He stopped, his face red. 
The woman was so struck by 
the vigour of his utterance she 
let her thread break in the heck 
of the spinning-wheel. The sea 
was noisier than ever on EKach- 
kamish, and the rafters creaked 
with the wind. 

“ You will have another horn,” 
said the innkeeper, and waiting 
no answer, ordered his wife to 
put it down. He tapped with 


his fingers on the rough table 
they sat at, and seemed to fall 
in deeps of thought. 

“You're gey good at a guess,” 
said he at last, speaking very 
slow and soft, without locking 


at Corodale. ‘You have not 
been far——— 

‘Once in Rotterdam, when 
my father was alive, with a 
cargo of cured herring, and it 
cost us a guinea to tie up to the 
Boompjies.” 

“You have not been far,” re- 
peated the innkeeper; “the 
thing with me is that I have 
been wherever the winds blow 
from. Dhia na Grace! I have 
not missed much, and here I’m 
in Benbecula with a business, 
and no way out of it, so far as 
I can see, but feet-first on a 
couple of spokes. For twenty 
years I never kent where 
I would lie to-morrow, and 
cared as little, so long as I had 
my stomach and enough to put 
to it. Ihave followed the sea; 
I know the smell of so many 
harbours I could not mind the 
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names of them in a day; and 
that’s not the whole of it, for J 
sogered in the Royals. Am | 
content? says you. Man! there’s 
whiles I lie sweating all night 
cursing the day I stranded here, 
where the sand is in my very 
palate.” 

“T can well believe it,” said 
Col, “and I’m a native.” 

“Tt used to be, when I was at 
sea in dirty weather, at dirty 
work, and little for it, or when 
the corps was in America, my 
whole notion was for a tavern 
or an inn. What way it got 
into my mind God knows, but 
I thought if 1 had a business I 
would not call the king my 
cousin, as the other one said. 
But there’s men that’s meant 
to go roving, and men that’s 
meant to keep inns for them, 
and I’m in the wrong place. I 
never see a ship going past there 
but I’m just sick. ‘There’s the 
Long Island,’ I think I hear the 
captain saying, with his thumb 
over his shoulder, ‘fifty miles 
off Scotland; there’s not a tree 
on it,’ and feels the way I have 
felt about some rock with gulls 
on it in the Indies, and no 
name on the chart. That’s a 
place for a healthy man _ to 
have a business in, is it not?” 

“Oh, the place has not done 
so badly by you,” said Col, a 
little jealous for his native 
country-side. 

“That’s all your consider- 
ation, Corodale, the money 
that’s in it, and [’m ruing 
the life wasted. Youre a 
man, yourself, that if you had 
the spirit of a louse and less 
greed of the siller, you would 
be dashing. It would not be 
Uist for you. What’s here 
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for the like of you and me? 
Rock and rain, and peat and 
lochs, and rags and_ black 
cattle.” 

“T’m telling you I have had 
my dreams,” said Col. “You 
know that fine yourself. I 
never got a chance. You're 
always on that key of your 
travels, and smit me _ long 
since with notions of going 
somewhere myself. Well, it’s 
your own choice that you 
gave them over, and planked 
yourself in Benbecula. I have 
as much spirit as them that 
think themselves my betters ; 
and if I did not throw my 
money in the sea when I had 
it ¥ 

“When you had it!” said 
the innkeeper, and whistled 
meaningly. 

“When I had it, just!) I’m 
telling you again I care no 
more for money than for a 
handful of sea-dulse. Let me 
get out of this bog we’re in, 
and I would not be content 
to be breeding black cattle in 
Corodale and running cargoes 
underhand in a half sloop . 

“But let us come to the bit 
again,” said the innkeeper. “I 
want to know if you will let me 
have my money by Wednesday. 
I must have it.” 

Col groaned, with his head 
in his hands and his elbows 
on the table. The woman 
finished her spinning, put past 
her wheel, and slipped out of 
the kitchen. 

“You said something about 
my luck a little ago,’ said 
Col again. “What did you 
mean by yon?” 

“Just a notion I had,” said 
the innkeeper, inwardly satis- 
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fied to have the interest come 
round exactly where he wanted 
it, and without any tugging 
on his part. ‘“ You thought 
it was lucky you were from 
home when Father Ludovick’s 
messenger went to Corodale, 
and I was thinking to myself 
it might be luckier, perhaps, 
if you had been there instead 
of your brother Duncan, and 
caught the north ford in the 
morning.” 

“It took me all my time to 
catch the south one,” said Col. 
“JT don’t understand. I was 
never particularly keen for 
funerals; and I don’t see for 
what reason the priest should 
want either me or Duncan at 
Dermosary’s, for there was 
never much coming and going 
between the two families.” 

The innkeeper went on like 
a man with a task by rote. 
“You mentioned MacNeil’s 
treasure,” said he. “It would 
be luck to come on it without 
putting the islands through a 
riddle and making the sea- 
bottom as some folks — and 
one of them your own father 
(beannachd leis !)—have had 
the name of doing.” 

“It would be lucky to be 
born a duke,” said Col; “but 
most of us never discover that 
till we’re too old to arrange 
it. There’s plenty of talk 
about the treasure, but who 
kens where it may be by 
this time? Twenty thousand 
pounds —so they count it. 
Lord! it’s sheer romantics to 
think it could be fifty years 
without some one dipping 
in it.” 

“T’]l swear old Dermosary 
never touched a coin of it, at 
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any rate. The man lived to 
the last like a cotter.” 

“But the priest, Sergeant— 
the priest!” said Col, like a 
man convinced, aud yet keen 
to have his conclusions set at 
naught. “A priest had _ pick- 
ings from it when it lay in 
Loch Arkaig, and I would 
not put it past this one.” 

“ Ludovick!” cried the inn- 
keeper, and cracked a thumb. 
“Pooh! The man is in a mist 
continually. I am as dubious 
of the tribe of them as yourself ; 
but Dll uphold that this one 
could not find the time to go 
and lift the stuff even if he was 
less honest. The ulaidh, what- 
ever it be, wherever it be, is 
yonder yet.” 

A map of all the isles of 
the Cat—the bony ridge of 
the Uists, and Barra and Ben- 
becula ; the multitude of rocks 
drawn about the fretful borders 
of them, the lakes innumerable, 
flashed in the mind of the man 
of Corodale. 

“Yonder!” said he, “and 
where in the name of God is 
yonder? I’m not the fool my 
father was, to think I could 
put the islands through a sieve 
and come upon the treasure 
that way. It might as well be 
somewhere in the stars.” 

The Sergeant splashed 
another horn of ale, “ And you 
have no notion of a way to save 
yourself the trouble of riddling 
it?” said he. “What about 
the woman?” 

“The woman? what woman?” 
said Col, and put up his hand, 
pretending to hide a yawn. 

“ Anna.” 

“What about her? I have 
not seen that bairn for years.” 
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“She’s on the unhappy side 
of twenty, and little of the 
bairn, [ll assure you. The 
fortune’s hers——” 

“Tn a twelvemonth!” 

“In a twelvemonth, as you 
say. You appear to have con- 
sidered the thing yourself. The 
fortune’s hers, and there she’s 
at an age for marrying. Your 
father made a fool of himself 
and gained—if I may say it— 
no very good repute, by hunt- 
ing the wlaidh himself. It 
would be like the common luck 
of his life if his own son got it 
with no more trouble than just 
to throw his bonnet at a lady. 
By God! the girl, to look at, 
and by all accounts, is worth 
consideration if she had not a 
groat. Do you hear me, Col! 
Here are you with an old name, 
with a property—though you'll 
be telling me fifty pounds 
are ill to squeeze from it—and 
just about an age for marrying 
—it’s stretch your hand and 
help yourself. The Happy Re- 
turn is the only thing against 

ou—- 

Col smiled and took another 
look at his adviser. 

“Upon the soul of me!” 
cried the innkeeper, “here am 
I talking, and you are wiser 
than myself. I see now your 
anxiety to have your name 
clear of the sloop, and this new 
craze of yours for an _ honest 
reputation.” 

“Tf one could be sure the 
stuff was there,” said Col. 

“Tt’s there, I'll warrant you; 
and you’re the man to get it. 
Twenty thousand pounds more 
or less.” 

“One could do a power of 
good with half of it.” 
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“No doubt; and who could 
do it better than yourself, if 
you had the inclination?” said 
the innkeeper. “You should 
have been here at Dermosary’s 
funeral; that’s the point I’m 
on. The messenger went for 
you, and it was not the best of 
luck, though you say so, that 
he should have only got your 
brother. They’re a softening 
influence, funerals; I count it 
an opportunity lost.” 

“Oh, there are other days,” 
said Col. “We'll think of 
it.” 

He rose to go, hastily. When 
he opened the door the fury of 
the night astounded him; he 
swithered on the threshold. 
“Mo chreach! I had no idea 
it was so serious.” 

“You can stay for the night, 
if you like,” said the innkeeper. 

“Two days running out of 
Corodale!” said Col; “not I! 


I can be doing with two nights 
of it, but not two days with 
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such a clan of drones. I must 
be yonder by the cry of day. 
Good-night with you!” 

The innkeeper listened to 
the footsteps plashing east. 
“Skate - mouth!” said he to 
himself. “The idea was boil- 
ing in him till the bubble of 
it was at his eyes, and ‘ We'll 
think of it,’ quo’ he. And ‘One 
could do a power of good with 
half of it,’ quo’ he. There’s a good 
one! And he’s off skelping for 
fear I would mention the fifty 
pounds again. Not I, crafty 
Col, not 1; there’s more than 
fifty in it.” 

Far away towards Grim- 
inish were the sounds of people 
calling ; at least it seemed like 
that at first, and the innkeeper 
cocked an ear. He heard no 
more. “The birds are wild 
to-night,” he thought; “the 
funeral folks are well to stay 
on the other side, and I’m 
glad myself I’m not on the 
road, like the two Corodales.” 


(To be continued.) 
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INTER AMICOS. 
BY R C. LEHMANN. 


YE happy sunny days that were, 
And oh ye comrades blithe and fair, 
With laughter frank and debonair 
And hair so crisp and curly ; 
And thou, beloved and ancient town, 
Where once I wore a cap and gown, 
And saw the friends I loved go down 
Degree’d, but ah too early! 


Myself I lingered; yet for me 
The hour of parting had to be: 
i took thy gifts, and gracelessly 

Forgot to thank the giver, 
And went at length; and now a glow 
Lies round each well-known scene, and so 
My fancy makes e’en Camus flow 

A broad and shining river! 


And all thy Courts and narrow streets 

Seem fashioned into grave retreats, 

And all thy Houses turned to seats 
Of piety and quiet ; 

Yet, mixed with these sedater joys, 

Still, in my mind, I hear the noise 

And share the sports of eager boys, 
And all their cheerful riot. 


Thou too, her sister, set apart 
For high-souled deeds and dreams of art, 
Thou, Oxford, dost possess my heart 
Scarce less than she, who brought me 
Safe through the barren tracts of earth 
To fields aflame with sun and mirth 
b] 


And gave me eyes to see thy worth, 


And thy great worship taught me. 
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Cambridge and Oxford! and ye friends, 

Brothers whose love can make amends 

For loss of love, whose presence lends 
A blessing to dejection ! 

And ye, whose cherished memory still 

With living warmth outlasts the chill 

Of chance and change, whose faces fill 
My thoughts with pure affection. 


Grant me your spirit; let me find 
Deep-stored within my faithful mind 
The gifts ye showered, unresigned 

To Time who fain would grasp them. 
He turns his glass and speeds the sands 
Where ambushed at our side he stands,— 
He cannot fetter your kind hands, 

Oh friends, and I can clasp them. 


And each dear spirit-shape whose face 

Bears ever the enchanted grace - 

Of youth, ye friends whose earthly race 
Long long ago was finished, 


Ye will not think I do you wrong 


If here and there with jest and song 
I chase an hour or two along, 
Nor deem my love diminished. 


Dear Ben, how often stretched at ease 
We lay beneath our Thames’s trees, 
Or, tired of lazy ways like these, 
Set out and rowed together! 
How oft at evening have we sat 
And talked of this and dreamed of that 
Of books or boats, of gun or bat, 
Green fields or purple heather! 


I used to think of you, and grieve 

To think no thinking could reprieve 

The doom that bade you take your leave 
Where low I saw you lying ; 
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But now I think of you, and while 

I still must grieve, I can beguile 

My sorrow with a wistful smile 
That lightens all my sighing. 


So let us toast the coming year 


With all its hope of happy cheer, 

And pledge the friends our hearts hold dear— 
May no ill chance distress them! 

The present friends, and those who stray 

Afar, not less beloved than they, 

May Heaven be with them on their way— 
Our absent friends, God bless them! 


Nor may it be by death denied 

That from the bourne where they abide 

Once more we summon to our side 
The lost familiar faces ; 

And cheat our senses with the sight 

Of friends restored to life and light, 

As though the silence and the night 
Had spared them to their places. 
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WE left Klerksdorp in a dust- 
storm so thick and incessant 
that it was difficult to tell 
where the houses ended and 
the open country began. The 
little town, which may once have 
been a clean, smiling place, has 
been for months the corpus vile 
of military operations. A dozen 
columns have made it their 
destination ; the transport and 
supplies of the whole Western 
Army have been congested 
there, with the result that the 
town lands have been rubbed 
bare of grass, the streets fur- 
rowed into dust-heaps, and the 
lightest breeze turned into a 
dust-tornado. Our Cape carts 
rattled over the bridge of 


the Schoon Spruit — “ Caller 
Water,” as we might translate 
it in Scots, but here a low and 
muddy current between high 
banks—and, climbing a steep 


hill past the old town of 
Klerksdorp, came out of the 
fog into clearer veld, over which 
a gale of wind was blowing 
strongly. The desert was strewn 
with empty tins, which caught 
the sun like quartz; stands of 
barbed wire were everywhere 
on the broad uneven highway ; 
little dust devils spouted at in- 
tervals on to the horizon. The 
place was like nothing so much 
as a large deserted brick-field in 
some Midland suburb. 

There is one feature of the 
high veld which has not had 
the attention it deserves—I 
mean the wind. Ask a man 
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who has done three years’ trek- 
king what he mostly complains 
of, and he will be silent about 
food and drink, the sun by day 
and the frost by night, but he 
is certain to launch into pic- 
turesque language about the 
wind. The wind of winter 
blows not so unkindly as per- 
sistently. Day and night the 
cheek is flaming from its buff- 
ets. There is no shelter from 
scrub or koppie, for it is a most 
cunning wind, and will find a 
cranny to whistle through. 
Little wrinkles appear round 
blinking eyes, the voice gets a 
high pitch of protest, and a man 
begins to walk sideways like 
a crab to present the smallest 
surface to hisenemy. And with 
the wind go all manner of tin- 
cans, trundling from one skyline 
to another with .a most purpose- 
ful determination. Somewhere 
—§8.S.W. I should put the 
direction — there must be a 
Land of Tin-cans, where in 
some sheltered valley all the 
débris of the veld has come 
to anchor. 

About ten o’clock the wind 
abated a little, and the road 
passed into a country of low 
hills with scrub of mimosa thorn 
along the flats. The bustard, 
which the Boers have so aptly 
named “korhaan,” or scolding 
hen, strutted by the roadside, 
a few hawks circled about us, 
and an incurious secretary-bird 
flapped across our path. The 
first water appeared,—a melan- 
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choly stream called Rhenoster 
Spruit,—and the country grew 
hillier and greener till we out- 
spanned for lunch at a farm- 
house of some pretensions, with 
a large dam, a spruit, and a 
good patch of irrigated land. 
The owner had returned and 
was dwelling in a tent against 
the restoration of his home- 
stead. A considerable herd of 
sattle grazed promiscuously on 
the meadow, and the farmer 
with philosophic calm was 
smoking his pipe in the shade. 
Apparently he was a man of 
substance, and above manual 
toil; for though he had been 
back for some time there was 
no sign of getting to work on 
repairs, such as we saw in 
smaller holdings. Fairly con- 
sidered, this repatriation is a 
hard nut for the proud, indo- 
lent Boer, for it means the 
reversal of a life’s order. His 
bywoners are scattered, his 
native boys refuse to return to 
him; there is nothing for the 
poor man to do but to take pick 
and hammer himself. Sooner 
or later he will do it, for in the 
last resort he is practical, but 
in the meantime he smokes and 
ponders on the mysteries of 
Providence and the odd chances 
of life. 

In the afternoon our road lay 
through a pleasant undulating 
land, with green patches along 
the streams and tracts of bush 
relieving the monotony of the 
grey winter veld. Every farm- 
house we passed was in the 
same condition,—roofless, win- 
dowless, dams broken, water- 
furrows choked, and orchards 
devastated. Our way of mak- 
ing war may be effective as 
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war, but it inflicts terrible 
wounds upon the land. After 
a campaign of a dozen bloody 
fights reconstruction is simple ; 
the groundwork remains for a 
new edifice. But, though the 
mortality be relatively small, 
our late methods have come 
very near to destroying the 
foundations of rural life. We 
have to build again from the 
beginning; we have to face 
questions of simple existence 
which seem strange to us, who 
in our complex society rarely 
catch sight of the bones of the 
social structure. To be sure 
there is hope. There is a 
wonderful recuperative power 
in the soil; the Boer is simpler 
in habits than most country- 
men ; and it is not a generation 
since he was starting at the 
same rudiments. Further, our 
own settlers will have the same 
beginnings, and there is a 
chance of rural communities, 
Boer and British, being more 
thoroughly welded together, 
because they can advance part 
passu from the same starting- 
point. But to the new-comer 
the situation has a baffling 
oddness. It seems strange to 
be doling out the necessaries of 
life to a whole community, to 
be dealing with a_ society, 
which must have been full of 
shades and divisions like all 
rural societies, as a featureless 
collection of units. Yet it is 
probable that the Boers them- 
selves are the last to realise it. 
The people who crowded to the 
doors of the ruined farms as we 
passed were on the whole good- 
humoured, patient, and uncom- 
plaining. They had set about 
repairing the breaches in their 
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fortunes, crudely but content- 
edly. At one farm we saw a 
curious Arcadian sight in this 
desert which war had made. 
Some small Boer children were 
herding a flock of sheep along 
a stream. A little girl in a 
sun-bonnet was carrying a 
lamb ; two brown, ragged, bare- 
legged boys were amusing them- 
selves with a penny whistle. 
To the children war and recon- 
struction alike can only have 
been a game; and hope and 
the future are to the young. 
From Klerksdorp to Wol- 
maranstad the distance is some 
fifty miles, and it was almost 
nightfall before we descended 
with very weary cattle the 
long hill to our outspan. The 
country was one wide bare 
wold, the sky a soft glow of 
amber; and there was nothing 
between amber earth and am- 
ber sky save one solitary 


korhaan, scolding in the still- 


I do not know who the 
Wolmarans may have 


ness. 
first 


On the 12th August, in the 
usual dust-storm, we started 
for Lichtenburg. There is no 
highroad, but a series of wild 
cross-country paths merging 
constantly in farm-roads. No 
map is quite reliable, and local 
information is fallacious. The 
day being the festival of St 
Grouse, we shot conscientiously 
all morning with very poor 
success. The game was chiefly 
korhaan, and he is a_ hard 
bird to get on terms with. 
About the size of a blackcock, 
and as slow on the wing, he 
looks an easy mark; but if 
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been, but he built a stad very 
like a little Border town—all 
huddled together and rising 
suddenly out of the waste. 
The Makasi Spruit is merely 
a string of muddied water- 
holes, but in the darkness it 
might have been the “wan 
water” of Liddel or Yarrow. 
We camped in one of the few 
rooms that had still a roof, 
and rid ourselves of the dust 
of the road in an old out- 
house in the company of a 
facetious monkey and a satur- 
nine young eagle. When we 
had warmed ourselves and 
dined, I began to like Wol- 
maranstad, and, after a moon- 
light walk, I came to the 
conclusion that it was a most 
picturesque and charming town. 
But Wolmaranstad, like Mel- 
rose, should be seen by moon- 
light; for in the morning it 
looked little ‘more than a col- 
lection of ugly shanties jumbled 
together in a dusty patch of 
veld. 


stalked, he has a habit of 
rising just out of range, and 
repeating the performance till 
he has lured you a mile from 
your waggon, when he squawks 
in triumph and departs into 
the void. The orthodox way 
is to ride round him in slowly 
narrowing circles—a ruse which 
seems to baffle his otherwise 
alert intelligence. The country 
was rolling veld dotted with 
wait-a-bit thorn - bushes; the 
farmhouses few but large; the 
roads heavy with sand. In 
one hill-top farm, well named 
Uitkyk, we found an old farmer 
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and his son-in-law, who invited 
us to enter. The place was in 
fair order, being out of the 
track of columns, tolerably 
furnished, and with the usual 
portrait of the Reverend 
Andrew Murray on the wall. 
The farmer had no complaints 
to make, being well-to-do and 
too old to worry about earthly 
things; but the son-in-law, a 
carpenter by trade, was full of 
his grievances. The neighbour- 
hood, being in ruins, was cry- 
ing for his services, he said, 
but there was no material in 
the country to work with. 
Building material was scarce 
in Johannesburg and Pretoria ; 
how much scarcer it must be 
in Wolmaranstad! This just 
complaint was frequent on our 
journey; for the Transvaal, 
served by its narrow - gauge 
single - line railways choked 
with military traffic, is badly 
equipped with the necessaries 
of reconstruction, and many 
willing workmen have to kick 
their heels in idleness. 

We outspanned at midday 
near some pools of indifferent 
water, which our authorities 
had enthusiastically described 
as an abundant water-supply. 
There was a roofless farm close 
by, where a kind of hut of 
biscuit-tins had been erected, 
in which a _ taciturn young 
woman was nursing a child. 
There was also a boy of about 
sixteen in the place who had 
coffee with us, and took us 
afterwards to stalk korhaan 
with a rifle He was newly 
home from commando, full of 
spirit and good-humour, and 
handled longingly the rifle 
which the law forbade him to 
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All 
roofiess 


afternoon we 

farmhouses 
crowded with women and 
children, and in most cases 
the farmer was getting for- 
ward in the work of restora- 
tion. Dams and water-furrows 
were being mended, some kind 
of roof put on the house, 
waggons cobbled together, and 
in many cases a good deal of 
ploughing had been done. The 
country grew bleaker as we 
advanced, trees disappeared, 
huge wind-swept downs fell 
away on each side of the 
path, and heavy rain - clouds 
came up from the west. The 
real rains begin in October, 
but chill showers often make 
their appearance in August, 
and I know nothing more 
desolate than the veld in 
such a storm. By-and-by we 
struck the path of a column, 
ploughed up by heavy gun- 
carriages, and in following the 
track somehow missed our 
proper road. The darkness 
came while we were yet far 
from our outspan, crawling up 
a great hill, which seemed 
endless. At the top a fine 
sight awaited us, for the whole 
country in front seemed on fire. 
A low line of hills was tipped 
with flame, and the racing fires 
were sweeping into the flats 
with the solid regularity of 
battalions. A moment before, 
and we had been in Shelley’s 


possess. 
passed 


‘‘Sad, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled 
world ” ; 


now we were in the midst of 
light and colour and _ elfish 
merriment. To me there is 
nothing solemn in a_ veld- 
fire, nothing but madness and 
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fantasy. The veld, so full at 
other times of its own sadness, 
the 


‘* Acerbo indegno mistero della cose,” 


becomes demented, and cries 
an impish defiance to the 
austere kings who sit in Orion. 
The sight raised our spirits, and 
we stumbled down the long 
hillside in a better temper. 
By-and-by a house of a sort 
appeared in the valley bottom, 
and a dog’s bark told us that 
it was inhabited. To our relief 
we found that we had actually 
struck our outspan, Koranna- 
fontein, having approached it 
from the opposite side. The 
Koranna have long since gone 
from it, and the sole inhabit- 
ant was a Jew storekeeper, 
a friendly person, who assisted 
us to doctor our very weary 
horses. The ways of the Jew 
are past all finding out. Re- 


fuse to grant him a_ permit 
for himself and goods, and he 
says nothing; but he is in oc- 


cupation months before the 
Gentile, unless that Gentile 
comes from Aberdeen. Our 
friend had his store stocked, 
and where he got the transport 
no man knows. He spoke well 
of the neighbourhood, both of 
Boer and native. The natives 
here, he said, are civilised. I 
asked him his definition of 
civilisation. “They speak 
Dutch,” he said,—an answer 
worth recording. We camped 
for the night behind what had 
once been the wool-shed. The 
floor of the tent was dirty, and, 
foolishly, I sent a boy to “mak 
schoon.” He made “schoon ” 
by digging up dust with a 
shovel and storing it in heaps 
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in different corners. About 
midnight the rain fell heavily, 
and a little later a great wind 
rose and put those dust-heaps 
in circulation. I awoke from 
dreams of salmon-fishing with 
a profound conviction that I 
had been buried under a land- 
slip. I crawled hastily through 
a flap followed by a stream of 
dust, and no ventilation could 
make that tent habitable, so 
that in the morning we 
wakened with faces like 
colliers, and throats as dry 
as the nether millstone. 

From Korannafontein — to 
Lichtenburg is something over 
forty miles, so we started at 
daybreak and breakfasted at a 
place called Rhenosterput, where 
some gentleman sent a Mauser 
bullet over our heads to remind 
us of his presence. The country 
was downland, very full of 
Namaqua partridge and the 
graceful spur-winged plover, a 
ranching country, for the 
streams had little fall and 
less water. At midday we 
outspanned at a pretty native 
village called Rooijantjesfon- 
tein, with a large church after 
the English village pattern, and 
a big dam lined with poplars. 
The life of a missionary, who 
bought a farm when land was 
cheap and had it cultivated by 
his congregation, is a pleasant 
one: he makes a large profit, 
spends easy days, and returns 
early to his native Germany. 
It is a type I have little 
patience with, for it discredits 
one of the most heroic of human 
callings, and turns loose on 
society the slim Christian 
native, who brings Christianity 
and civilisation into discredit. 
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We were now out of the region 
of tracks and on the main road 
to Lichtenburg, and all after- 
noon we travelled across the 
broad shallow basin of the 
Hartz River with our goal full 
in view on a distant hill-top. 
Far off on our right we saw a 
curious sight—a funeral waggon 
with a train of mourners creep- 
ing slowly across the veld. 
The Boers, as we heard from 
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many sources, are exhuming 
the dead from different battle- 
fields, and bringing them, often 
from great distances, to the 
graveyards on their own home- 
steads. An odd sombre task, 
not without its grandeur; for 
to the veld farmer, as to the 
old Roman, there are Lares and 
Penates, and he wishes at the 
last to gather all his folk around 
him. 


III. 


Lichtenburg, as I have said, 
stands on a hill-top, but when 
one enters he finds a perfect 
model of a Dutch village. The 
streets are lined with willows 
and poplars, and seamed with 
water - furrows, and all the 
principal buildings surround a 
broad village green on which 
cattle were grazing. Seen in 


the morning it lost nothing of 
its attractiveness ; and it dwells 
in my memory as a fresh clean 
place, looking over a wide up- 


land country,—a place where 
men might lead honest lives, 
and meet the world fearlessly. 
It has its own relics of war. 
The court - house roof and 
walls are splashed with bullets, 
relics of Delarey’s fight with 
the Northumberland Fusileers. 
General Delarey is himself the 
principal inhabitant. He owns 
much land in the neighbour- 
hood, and his house stands a 
few miles out on the Mafeking 
road. From this district was 
drawn all that was most chiv- 
alrous and resolute in the Boer 
forces; and the name of their 
leader is still a synonym with 
lovers of good fighting men for 
the finest quality of his race. 


The Zeerust road is as bad 
going for waggons as I have 
ever seen. It runs for miles 
through a desert where the soil 
is as black as in Lancashire, 
and a kind of coaly dust 
rises in everlasting clouds. We 
started late in the day, so that 
sunset found us some distance 
from water, in a featureless 
country. We were to outspan 
at the famous Malmani Oog— 
the eye of the Malmani; but a 
fountainhead is not a good goal 
on a dark night to ignorant 
travellers. Shortly after dusk 
we rode on ahead to look for 
the stream. Low slopes of hills 
rose on all sides, but nowhere 
could we see a gleam or a hol- 
low which might be water. 
The distance may have been 
short, but to a hungry and 
thirsty man it seemed endless, 
as one hill after another was 
topped without any result. 
We found a fork in the road, 
and took the turn to the left as 
being more our idea of the way. 
As it happened we were trek- 
king straight for the Kalahari 
Desert, and but for the lucky 
sound of a waggon on the other 
road might have been flounder- 
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ing there to-day. We turned 
aside to ask for information, 
and found we were all but at 
the Oog, which lay in the trees 
a hundred yards off. The 
owner of the waggon was 
returning to Lichtenburg with 
a sick wife, whom he had taken 
to Zeerust for a change. He 
had been a road surveyor under 
the late Government, had 
served on Delarey’s staff, and 
had been taken prisoner. A 
quiet reserved man with digni- 
fied manners, he answered our 
questions without complaint or 
petulance. There is something 
noble in travel when pursued 
in this stately leisure. The 
great buck-waggon, the sixteen 
solemn oxen lumbering on, the 
master walking behind in the 
moonlight, have an air of patri- 
archal dignity, an older sim- 
plicity. I suppose fifteen to 


twenty miles might be a good 


day’s march, but who shall 
measure value by miles? It is 
the life for dreams, for roadside 
fires, nights under the stars, 
new faces studied at leisure, 
good country talk, and the long 
thoughts of an unharassed soul. 
Let us by all means be up and 
doing, setting the world to 
rights and sounding our own 
trumpet ; but is the most suc- 
cessful wholly at ease in the 
presence of great mountains 
and forests, or men whose lives 
share in the calm cycle of 
nature ? 

The night in tents was 
bitterly cold, and the morning 
bath, taken before sunrise in 
the springs of Malmani, was 
the most Arctic experience I 
have ever met. We left our 
drivers to inspan and follow, 
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and set off down the little 
stream with our guns. There 
are hours which live for ever in 
the memory,—hours of intense 
physical exhilaration, the pure 
wine of health and youth, when 
the mind has no thoughts save 
for the loveliness of earth, and 
the winds of morning stir the 
blood to a heavenly fervour. 
No man who has experienced 
such seasons can be other than 
an optimist. Dull nights in 
cities, heartless labours with pen 
and ink, the squalid worries of 
business and ambition, all are 
forgotten, and in the retrospect 
it is those hours which stand up 
like shining hill-tops,—the type 
of the pure world before our 
sad mortality had laid its spell 
upon it. It is not pleasure— 
the word is too debased in 
human parlance; nor happiness, 
for that is for calm delights. 
Call it joy, that “enthusiasm ” 
which is now the perquisite of 
creeds and factions, but which 
of old belonged to the fauns and 
nymphs who followed Pan’s 
piping in the woody hollows 
of Thessaly. I have known 
and loved many streams, but 
the little Malmani has a high 
place in my affections. The 
crystal water flowed out of 
great reed-beds into a shallow 
vale, where it wound in pools 
and cataracts to a broad ford 
below a ruined mill. Thence 
it passed again into reed-beds 
fringed with willows and de- 
parted from our ken. There 
was a bamboo covert opposite 
full of small singing birds; the 
cries of snipe and plover rose 
from the reed-beds, and the fall 
of water, rarest of South 
African sounds, tinkled like 
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silver in the cold morning air. 
We shot nothing, for we saw 
nothing ; the glory of the scene 
was all that mortal eye could 
hold at once. And then our 
waggons splashed through the 
ford, and we had perforce to 
leave it. 

We took a hill road, avoiding 
the detour by Malmani Drift, 
and after some hours in a 
country of wooded glens, came 
into the broad valley of the 
Klein Marico. The high veld 
and its scenery had been left 
far behind. Something half 
tropical, even in this mid-winter, 
was in the air of these rich low- 
lands. After the bleak uplands 
of Lichtenburg it was pleasant 
to see good timber, the green of 
winter crops, and abundant 
runnels of water. The farm- 
houses were larger and in fair 
repair, — embowered, too, in 


orange-groves, with the golden 
fruit bright among the glossy 


leaves. Blossom was appear- 
ing in every orchard ; new and 
strange birds took the place 
of our enemy the korhaan ; 
and for the first time on our 
journey we saw buck on the 
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slopes. The vale was ringed 
with stony tree-clad hills like 
the Riviera, and in the hot 
windless noon the dust hung in 
clouds about us, so that, in spite 
of water and greenery, my im- 
pression of that valley is one of 
thirst and discomfort. Zeerust 
is a pretty village close under the 
hills, with tree-lined streets,— 
a prosperous sleepy place, with 
no marks of the ravages of war, 
The farmers, too, are a different 
stock from the high-veld Boers; 
they get their living more easily, 
and in their swarthy faces and 
slouching walk one cannot read 
the hard-bitten spirit which in- 
spired the men of Botha and 
Delarey. They seemed on good 
terms with their new masters. 
We attended a gymkhana given 
by the South African Constabu- 
lary, and the Dutch element 
easily predominated in _ the 
crowd which watched the races. 
A good-humoured element, too, 
for the men smoked and criti- 
cised the performances in all 
friendliness, while their women- 
kind in their Sunday clothes 
thronged to the marquees for 
tea. 


IV. 


The Rustenburg road runs 
due east through a fine defile 
called Klein Marico Poort, and 
thence in a country of thick 
bush for twenty miles to the 
ford of the Groot Marico. We 
started before dawn, and did 
not halt for breakfast till the 
said ford, by which time the 
sun was high in the heavens 
and we were very hot, dusty, 
and hungry. Lofty wooded hills 
rose to the north, and not forty 


miles off lay the true hunting- 
veld, with koodoo, water-buck, 
and hippopotamus. Bird life 
was rich along the road—blue 
jays, rollers, and the handsome 
malicious game-bird which acts 
as scout to the guinea-fowl, and 
with his harsh call informs them 
of human presence. The farms 
were small and richly watered, 
with laden orange-groves and 
wide ruined verandahs. The 
people of Zeerust had spoken 
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with tears in their eyes of the 
beautiful condition of this road, 
but we found it by far the worst 
in our travels. It lay deep in 
sand, was strewn with ugly 
boulders, and at one ford was 
so impossible that we had to 
make a long detour over vir- 
gin veld. The Great Marico, 
which, like all streams in the 
northern watershed, joins the 
Limpopo, and indeed forms its 
chief feeder, is a muddy trop- 
ical water, very unlike the 
clear Malmani. Beyond it the 
country becomes bare and pas- 
toral again, full of little farms, 
to which the bulk of the in- 
habitants had returned. It was 
the most smiling country we 
had seen, for bush-veld has an 
ineradicable air of barbarism, 
but a green open land with 
white homesteads among trees 
is the true type of a settled 
country. The young grass was 
already springing in the shel- 
tered places, the cold dusty 
winds had gone, and a fore- 
hint of spring was in the calm 
evening. 

We spent the night above the 
Elands River, a very beautiful 
full water, almost on the site of 
the battle. The Elands River 
fight seems to have slipped 
from the memory of a people 
who made much of lesser per- 
formances ; but to soldiers it is 
easily the Thermopyle of the 
war. Five hundred or so of 
Australians of different regi- 
ments, with a few Rhodesians, 
were marching to join another 
force, when they were cut off at 
Elands River by 3000 Boers. 
They were invited to surrender, 
and declined. A small number 
took up a position beside the 
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stream; the remainder held a 
little ridge in the centre of 
the amphitheatre of hills. For 
several days they toiled at dug- 
outs—terrible days, for they 
wereshelled continually from the 
whole rim of the amphitheatre. 
One relieving force from the 
west retired in despair; a re- 
lieving force from the east was 
deceived by false heliograms, 
and went away, believing the 
work accomplished. Then came 
the report that they had sur- 
rendered ; and then, after some 
fifteen days, they were found by 
Lord Kitchener, still holding 
the forlorn post. It was a mere 
side-show, but to have been 
there was worth half the clasps 
in the campaign. More shells 
were fired into that little place 
than into Mafeking, and the 
courage of the few by the river 
who passed up water in the 
night to their comrades is be- 
yond praise. The Colonials will 
long remember Elands River. 
It was their own show; with- 
out generalship or orders, against 
all the easy traditions of civil- 
ised warfare, the small band 
followed the Berserker maxim, 
and vindicated the ancient 
dignity of arms. In the morn- 
ing we went over the place. 
The dug-outs were still mostly 
intact, and in a little graveyard 
beneath rude crosses slept the 
heroic dead. 

A few miles farther on and 
the summit of a ridge was 
reached, from which the eye 
looked over a level valley to 
the superb western line of 
the Magaliesberg. Straight 
in front was the cleft of 
Magato’s Nek, beyond which 
Rustenburg lay. The west- 
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ern Magaliesberg disappoints 
on closer acquaintance. The 
cliffs prove to be mere loose 
kranzes, the glens are water- 
less, the woods are nothing 
but barren thorn. But seen 
from afar in the clear air of 
dawn, when the darkness is 
still lurking in the hollows 
and the blue peaks are flushed 
with sunrise, it is a fairyland 
picture, a true mountain bar- 
rier to an _ enchanted land. 
Our road swung down a long 
slope to the Coster River, 
where we outspanned, and 
then through a sandy wilder- 
ness to the drift of the Selons. 
From this it climbed wearily 
up to the throat of the nek, 
a dull tract of country with 
few farms and no_ beauties. 
The nek, too, on closer view 
has little to commend it, save 
the prospect that opens on 
the other side. The level 


green plateau of Rustenburg 
lay before us, bounded on the 
north by a chain of koppies, 
and on the south by the long 


flanks of the Magalies- 
as it sweeps round to 
A few miles and 


dark 
berg 
the east. 


We took up our quarters at 
a farm a little way south of 
the town in the very shadow 
of the mountains. It was a 
long, low, rambling house called 
Boschdaal, with thick walls 
and cool passages. All around 
were noble gum-trees; a clear 
stream ran through the garden, 
which even at this season was 
gay with tropical flowers ; and 
the orchard was heavy with 
oranges, lemons, and bananas. 
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the village itself came in sight, 
with a great church, as at 
Wakkerstroom, standing up 
like some simple rural cathe- 
dral over the little houses, 
Rustenburg was always the 
stronghold of the straitest sect 
of the Boers; and in the midst 
of the half-tropical country 
around, this sweep of pasture, 
crowned with a white kirk, 
had something austere and 
Puritan in its air,—the abode 
of a people with their own 
firm traditions, hostile and 
masterful towards the world. 
The voortrekker having fought 
his way through the Magalies- 
berg passes, outspanned his 
tired oxen on this pleasant 
upland, and called it his 
“city of rest.” And it still 
looks its name, for no orchards 
and gardens can make it other- 
wise than a novelty in the 
landscape—sober, homely, and 
comforting, like some Old Tes- 
tament Elam where there were 
twelve wells of water and 
three-score and ten palm-trees, 
or the “plain called Ease” 
wherein Christian ‘ walked 
with much content.” 


A little conical hill behind had 
a path made to its summit, 
whence one had a wide pros- 
pect of the Magaliesberg and 
the whole plateau. There were 
sheer cliffs in the background, 
with a waterfall among them; 
and between them and_ the 
house were some miles. of 
park-like country where buck 
came in the morning. The 
rooms were simply but pleas- 
antly furnished; the walls a 
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forest of horns; and the book- 
cases full of European class- 
ics, with a great abundance 
of German story - books for 
children, telling how wicked 
Gretchen amended her ways, 
or little Hans saved his 
pennies. Altogether a charm- 
ing dwelling-place, where a 
man might well spend his days 
in worthy leisure, shooting, 
farming, gardening, and smok- 
ing his pipe in the evening, 
with the sunset flaming over 
the hills. 

We spent two nights in Rus- 
tenburg, visiting in the day- 
time a horse depot to which a 
number of brood mares had 
been brought for winter graz- 
ing, and paying our respects to 
a neighbouring chief, Magato, 
who lives in a stad from which 
many town councils might 
learn a lesson of cleanliness 
and order. The natives are as 
rich as Jews from the war, 
owning fine spans of oxen and 
Army Service Corps waggons, 
and altogether disinclined to 
stir themselves for wages. This 
prosperity of the lower race 
must be a bitter pill for the 
Boer to swallow, as he drives 
in for his rations with a team 
of wretched donkeys, and sees 
his former servants with buck- 
waggons and cattle. We 
watched strings of Burghers 
arriving at the depot, and at 
night several fires in the neigh- 
bouring fields told of their out- 
spans. Most of them were 
polite and communicative: a 
very few did their business in 
sulky silence. There was one 
man who took my fancy. 
Originally he must have been 
nearly seven feet high, but a 
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wound in the back had bent 
him double. He had long black 
hair, and sombre black eyes 
which looked straight before 
him into vacancy. He had a 
ramshackle home-made cart 
and eight donkeys, and a 
gigantic whip, of which he was 
a consummate master. A small 
boy did his business for him, 
while he sat hunched up on his 
cart, speaking hoarsely to his 
animals, and cracking his whip 
in the air,—a man for whom 
the foundations of the world 
had been upset, and _ hence- 
forth, like Cain, a dweller 
apart. The work of repatria- 
tion is well done so far as the 
circumstances permit. Stock 
and transport are hard to come 
by, but the penniless farmer is 
at least sent back to his farm 
and kept from immediate want. 
But there is one class which no 
organisation has touched—the 
people who came in at the last 
surrender, and have never been 
near a depot. Some of these 
believe that if they show their 
face to an official they will 
have their farms taken from 
them ; and they are content to 
starve in the mean time till 
their leaders arrive from Europe 
with the funds which, they be- 
lieve, will be forthcoming. It 
is pathetic to find this confi- 
dence in the mission of the 
Generals. They will take 
nothing from the new Govern- 
ment, but they trust their old 
leaders to provide for them. 
In the wilder parts of the 
country there are many cases 
of naked destitution—families 
living by digging for meerkats, 
and making porridge of uneat- 
able herbs. All is done that 
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can be done ; troopers of police, 
land inspectors, and all officials 
whose duties take them about 
the country, report cases of 
need, and often carry with 
them means of relief. It is 
difficult to load an already 
overworked department, but it 
would be well if an Intellig- 
ence officer were attached to 
each depét, whose sole business 
would be to carry help to those 
who will not seek it. 

On the third morning we 
started regretfully, for Pretoria 
was only two days distant. 
This was the pleasantest stage 
in our journey: the air was 
cool and fine, the roads good, 
water abundant, and a noble 
range of mountains kept us 
company. ‘This is the tobacco- 
land of the Transvaal, whence 
comes the Magaliesberg brand, 
which has a high reputation in 
South Africa. There are no 
big farms but a great number 
of small holdings, richly irri- 
gated and populous —the 
stronghold of Mr Kruger in 
former times, for he could 
always whistle his Rusten- 
burgers to his will. Now and 
then a pass cleft the mountain 
line on our right, and in the 
afternoon we came in sight of 
the great gap through which 
the Crocodile River forces its 
passage. Farther east, and at 
a higher altitude, lay Silikat’s 
Nek, which is called after Mos- 
ilikatse. It was approaching 
sunset as we crossed Com- 
mando Nek, which is divided 
from Crocodile Poort by a spur 
of mountain, and looked over 
the Witwatersberg rolling south 
to the Rand and the feverish 
life of cities. High up on a 
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peak stood a castellated block- 
house, looking like a peel tower 
in some old twilight of North- 
umbrian hills, and to the left 
and right the precipitous cliffs 
of the Magaliesberg ran out to 
the horizon. At the foot of 
the pass we forded the Maga- 
lies River, a stream of clear 
water running over a bed of 
grey-blue stones, and in another 
half hour we had crossed the 
bridge of the Crocodile and 
outspanned on the _ farther 
bank, 

The rivers unite a mile away, 
and the cleft of the Poort to 
which the twin streams hurried 
stood out as black as ink in the 
moonlight. Far up on the hill- 
side the bush was burning, and 
the glare made the gorge like 
the gate of a mysterious world, 
guarded by flames and shadows. 
This Poort is fine by daylight, 
but still not more than an 
ordinary pass; but in_ the 
witching half-light it dominated 
the mind like a wild dream. 
After dinner we set out over 
the rough ground to where a 
cliff sank sheer from the moon- 
light into utter blackness. We 
heard the different notes of the 
two rivers—the rapid Magalies 
and the sedater Crocodile ; and 
then we came to the bank of 
the united stream, and scram- 
bling along it found ourselves 
in the throat of the pass. High 
walls of naked rock rose on 
either hand, and at last, after 
some hard walking, we saw a 
space of clear star-sown sky 
and the land beyond the moun- 
tains. I had expected a brawl- 
ing torrent; instead, I found a 
long dark lagoon sleeping be- 
tween the sheer sides. In the 
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profound silence the place had 
the air of some underground 
world. The black waters seemed 
to have drowsed there since the 
Creation, unfathomably deep— 
a witch’s caldron, where the 
savage spirits of the hills might 
show their faces. Even as we 
gazed the moon came over the 
crest: the cliff in front sprang 
into a dazzling whiteness which 
shimmered back from the la- 
goon below. Far up on the 
summit was a great boulder 
which had a far-away likeness 
to an august human head. As 
the light fell on it the resem- 
blance became a certainty: there 
were the long locks, the heavy 
brows, the profound eyes of a 
colossal Jove. Not Jove in- 
deed, for he was the god of a 
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race, but that elder deity of the 
natural man, grey-haired Sat- 
urn, keeping his ageless vigil, 
quiet as a stone, over the gen- 
erations of his children. For- 
gotten earth-dwellers, Mosil- 
ikatse and his chiefs, Boer 
commandoes, British yeomanry, 
—all had passed before those 
passionless eyes, as their suc- 
cessors will pass and be for- 
gotten. And in the sense of 
man’s littleness there is com- 
fort, for it is part of the title of 
our inheritance. The veld and 
the mountains continue for ever, 
austerely impartial to their hu- 
man occupants: it is for the 
new-comer to prove his right 
to endure by the qualities 
which nature has marked for 
endurance. 
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THE END OF THE TETHER.—CONCLUSION.} 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


XIII.—continued. 


THE bulwarks of the Sofala 
lying alongside the bank made 
a low, black wall on the un- 
dulating contour of the shore. 
Two masts and a funnel uprose 
from behind it with a great 
rake, as if about to fall: a solid, 
square elevation in the middle 
bore the ghostly shapes of white 
boats, the curves of davits, lines 
of rail and stanchions, all con- 
fused and mingling darkly every- 
where; but low down, amid- 
ships, a single lighted port 
stared out on the night, per- 
fectly round, like a small, full 
moon, whose yellow beamcaught 
a patch of wet mud, the edge 
of trodden grass, two turns of 
heavy cable wound round the 
foot of a thick wooden post in 
the ground. 

Mr Van Wyk, peering along- 
side, heard a muzzy boastful 
voice apparently jeering at a 
person called Prendergast. It 
mouthed abuse thickly, choked ; 
then pronounced very distinctly 
the word “ Murphy,” and 
chuckled. Glasses tinkled trem- 
ulously. All these sounds came 
from the lighted port. Mr Van 
Wyk hesitated, stooped ; it was 
impossible to look through un- 
less he went down into the 
mud. 

“ Sterne,” he said, half aloud. 

The drunken voice within said 


gladly— 


“ Sterne —of course. Look 
at him blink. Look at him. 
Sterne, Whalley, Massy. Massy, 
Whalley, Sterne. But Massy’s 
the best. You can’t come over 
him. He would just love to see 
you starve.” 

Mr Van Wyk moved away, 
made out farther forward a 
shadowy head stuck out from 
under the awnings as if on the 
watch, and spoke quietly in 
Malay, “Is the mate asleep?” 

“No. Here, at your service.” 

In a moment Sterne appeared, 
walking as noiselessly as a cat 
on the wharf. 

“It’s so jolly dark, and I had 
no idea you would be down to- 
night.” 

“What's this horrible rav- 
ing?” asked Mr Van Wyk, as 
if to explain the cause of a 
shudder that ran over him 
audibly. 

“Jack’s broken out on a 
drunk. That’s our second. It’s 
his way. He will be right 
enough by to-morrow afternoon, 
only Mr Massy will keep on 
worrying up and down the deck. 
We had better get away.” 

He muttered suggestively of 
a talk ‘‘up at the house.” He 
had long desired to effect an 
entrance there, but Mr Van 
Wyk nonchalantly demurred: 
it would not, he feared, be 
quite prudent, perhaps ; and the 
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opaque black shadow under one 
of the two big trees left at the 
landing-place swallowed them 
up, impenetrably dense, by the 
side of the wide river, that 
seemed to spin into threads of 
glitter the light of a few big 
stars dropped here and there 
upon its outspread and flowing 
stillness. 

“The situation is grave be- 
yond doubt,” Mr Van Wyk 
said. Ghost-like in their white 
clothes they could not dis- 
tinguish each others’ features, 
and their feet made no sound 
on the soft earth. A sort of 
purring was heard. Mr Sterne 
felt gratified by such a be- 
ginning. 

“T thought, Mr Van Wyk, a 
gentleman of your sort would 
see at once how awkwardly I 
was situated.” 

“Yes, very. Obviously his 
health is bad. Perhaps he’s 

I see, and he 
well aware —I 


breaking up. 
himself is 
assume I am speaking to a 


man of sense—he is well 
aware that his legs are giving 
out.” 

“ Hislegs—ah!” Mr Sterne 
was disconcerted, and then 
turned sulky. “You may 
call it his legs if you like; 
what I want to know is 
whether he intends to clear 
out quietly. That's a good 
one, too! His legs! Pooh!” 

“Why, yes. Only look at 
the way he walks,” Mr Van 
Wyk took him up in a per- 
fectly cool and undoubting 
tone. “The question, how- 
ever, is whether your sense of 
duty does not carry you too 
far from your true interest. 
After all, I too could do some- 
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thing to serve you. You know 
who I am.” 

“Everybody along the Straits 
has heard of you, sir.” 

Mr Van Wyk presumed that 
this meant something favour- 
able. Sterne had a soft laugh 
at this pleasantry. He should 
think so! To the opening 
statement, that the partner- 
ship agreement was to expire 
at the end of this very trip, 
he gave an attentive assent. 
He was aware. One heard of 
nothing else on board all the 
blessed day long. As to Massy, 
it was no secret that he was in 
a jolly deep hole with these 
worn-out boilers. He would 
have to borrow somewhere a 
couple of hundred first of all 
to pay off the captain; and 
then he would have to raise 
money on mortgage upon the 
ship for the new boilers—that 
is, if he could find a lender at 
all. At best it meant loss of 
time, a break in the trade, 
short earnings for the year— 
and there was always the 
danger of having his connec- 
tion filched away from him by 
the Germans. It was whis- 
pered about that he had al- 
ready tried two firms. Neither 
would have anything to do 
with him. Ship too old, and 
the man too well known in the 
place. . . . Mr Sterne’s final 
rapid winking remained buried 
in the deep darkness sibilating 
with his whispers. 

“ Supposing, then, he got the 
loan,” Mr Van Wyk resumed 
in a deliberate undertone, “on 
your own showing he’s more 
than likely to get a mort- 
gagee’s man thrust upon him 
as captain. For my part, I 
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know that I would make that 
very stipulation myself if I 
had to find the money. And 
as a matter of fact I am think- 
ing of doing so. It would be 
worth my while in many ways. 
Do you see how this would 
bear on the case under dis- 
cussion ?” 

“Thank you, sir. I am sure 
you couldn’t get anybody that 
would care more for your in- 
terests.” 

“Well, it suits my interest 
that Captain Whalley should 
finish his time. I shall pro- 
bably take a passage with you 
down the Straits. If that can 
be done, I’ll be on the spot when 
all these changes take place, 
and in a position to look after 
your interests.” 

“Mr Van Wyk, I want 
nothing better. I am sure lam 
infinitely . . .” 

“T take it, then, that this 
done without any 


may be 
trouble ?” 
“Well, sir, what risk there 
is can’t be helped; but (speak- 
ing to you as my employer now) 
the thing is more safe than it 


looks. If anybody had told me 
of it I wouldn’t have believed 
it, but I have been looking on 
myself. That old Serang has 
been trained up to the game. 
There’s nothing the matter 
with his—his—limbs, sir. He’s 
got used to do things on his 
own in a remarkable way. 
And let me tell you, sir, that 
Captain Whalley, poor man, is 
by no means useless. Fact. 
Let me explain to you, sir. 
He stiffens up that old monkey 
of a Malay, who knows well 
enough what to do. Why, he 
must have kept  captain’s 
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watches in all sorts of country 
ships off and on for the last 
five-and-twenty years. These 
natives, sir, as long as they 
have a white man close at the 
back, will go on doing the right 
thing most surprisingly well— 
even if left quite to themselves, 
Only the white man must be of 
the sort to put starch into them, 
and the captain is just the one 
for that. Why, sir, he has 
drilled him so well that now he 
needs hardly speak at all. I 
have seen that little wrinkled 
ape made to take the ship out 
of Pangu Bay on a blowy morn- 
ing and on all through the 
islands ; take her out first-rate, 
sir, dodging under the old man’s 
elbow, and in such quiet style 
that you could not have told 
for the life of you which of the 
two was doing the work up 
there. That’s where—our poor 
friend would be still of use to 
the ship even if—if—he could 
no longer lift a foot, sir. Pro- 
viding the Serang does not 
know that there’s anything 
wrong.” 

“He doesn’t.” 

“Naturally not. Quite be- 
yond his apprehension. They 
aren’t capable of finding out 
anything about us, sir.” 

“You seem to be a shrewd 
man,” said Mr Van Wyk in a 
choked mutter, as though he 
were feeling sick. 

“You'll find me a_ good 
enough servant, sir.” 

Mr Sterne hoped now for a 
handshake at least, but unex- 
pectedly, with a “ What’s 
this? Better not to be seen to- 
gether,” Mr Van Wyk’s white 
shape wavered, and instantly 
seemed to melt away in the 
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black air under the roof of 
boughs. The mate was startled. 
Yes. There was that faint 
thumping clatter. 

He stole out silently from 
under the shade. The lighted 
port-hole shone from afar. 
His head swam with the 
intoxication of sudden success. 
What a thing it was to have a 
gentleman to deal with! He 
crept aboard, and there was 
something weird in the shadowy 
stretch of empty decks, echoing 
with shouts and blows pro- 
ceeding from a darker part 
amidships. Mr Massy was 
raging before the door of the 
berth: the drunken voice with- 
in flowed on undisturbed in the 
violent racket of kicks. 

“Shut up! Put your light 
out and turn in, you confounded 
swillng pig— you! D’you 
hear me, you beast?” 

The kicking stopped, and in 


the pause the muzzy oracular 
voice announced from within— 


“Ah! Massy, now — that’s 
another thing. Massy’s deep.” 

“Who's that aft there? 
You, Sterne? He'll drink 
himself into a fit of horrors.” 
The chief engineer appeared 
vague and big at the corner of 
the engine-room. 

“He will be fit enough to- 
morrow. I would let him be, 
Mr Massy.” 

Sterne slipped away into his 
berth, and at once had to sit 
down. His head swam with 
exultation. He got into his 
bunk as ifinadream. A feel- 
ing of profound peace, of pacific 
joy, came over him. On deck 
all was quiet. 

Mr Massy, with his ear 
against the door of Jack’s 
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cabin, listened critically to a 
deep stertorous breathing with- 
in. This was a dead-drunk 
sleep. The bout was over: 
tranquillised on that score, he 
too went in, and with slow 
wriggles got out of his old 
tweed jacket. It was a gar- 
ment with many pockets, which 
he used to put on at odd times 
of the day, being subject to 
sudden chilly fits, and when he 
felt warmed he would take it 
off and hang it about anywhere 
ali over the ship. It would be 
seen swinging on belaying-pins, 
thrown over the heads of 
winches, on people’s very door- 
handles for that matter. Was 
he not the owner? But his 
favourite place was a hook on 
a wooden awning stanchion on 
the bridge, almost against the 
binnacle. He had even in the 
early days more than one tussle 
on that point with Captain 
Whalley, who desired the bridge 
to be kept tidy. He had been 
overawedthen. Oflate,though, 
he had been able to defy his 
partner with impunity. Cap- 
tain Whalley never seemed to 
notice it now. As to the 
Malays, in their awe of that 
scowling man not one of the 
crew would dream of laying a 
hand on the thing, no matter 
where or what it swung from. 
With an _ unexpectedness 
which made Mr Massy jump 
and drop the coat at his feet, 
there came from the silence of 
the next berth the crash and 
thud of a headlong, jingling, 
clattering fall. The faithful 
Jack must have dropped to 
sleep suddenly as he sat at his 
revels, and now had gone over 
chair and all, breaking, as it 
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seemed by the sound, every 
single glass and bottle in the 
place. After the terrific smash 
all was still for a time in there, 
as though he had killed himself 
outright on the spot. Mr 
Massy held his breath. At 
last a sleepy uneasy groaning 
sigh was exhaled slowly on 
the other side of the bulk- 
head. 

“T hope to goodness he’s too 
drunk to wake up now,” mut- 
tered Mr Massy. 

The sound of a softly know- 
ing laugh nearly drove him to 
despair. He swore violently 
under his breath. The fool 
would keep him awake all 
night now for certain. He 
cursed his luck. He wanted 
to forget his maddening troubles 
in sleep sometimes. He could 
detect no movements. With- 
out making the slightest at- 
tempt to get up, Jack went 
on sniggering to himself where 
he lay; then began to speak, 
where he had left off as it 
were— 

“Massy! I love the dirty 
rascal. He would like to see 
his poor old Jack starve—but 
just you look where he has 
climbed to.” . . . He hiccoughed 
in a superior, leisurely manner. 
.. . “Ship-owning it with the 
best. A lottery ticket you 
want. Ha! ha! I will give 
you lottery tickets, my boy. 
Let the old ship sink and the 
old chum starve—that’s right. 
He don’t go wrong — Massy 
don’t. Not he. He’s a genius 
—that manis. That’s the way 
to win your money. Ship and 
chum must go.” 

“The silly fool has taken it 
to heart,” muttered Massy to 
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himself. And, listening with a 
softened expression of face for 
any slight sign of returning 
drowsiness, he was discouraged 
profoundly by a burst of laugh- 
ter full of joyful irony. 

“Would like to see her at 
the bottom of the sea! Oh, 
you clever, clever devil! Wish 
her sunk, eh? I should think 
you would, my boy ; the damned 
old thing and all your troubles 
with her. Rake in the insur- 
ance money—turn your back 
on your old chum—all’s well— 
gentleman again.” 

A grim stillness had come 
over Massy’s face. Only his 
big black eyes rolled uneasily. 
The raving fool. And yet it 
was all true. Yes. Lottery 
tickets, too. All true. What? 
Beginning again? He wished 
he wouldn’t. ... 

But it was even so. The 
imaginative drunkard on the 
other side of the bulkhead shook 
off the deathlike stillness that 
after his last words had fallen 
on the dark ship moored to 
a silent shore. 

“Don’t you dare to say any- 
thing against George Massy, 
Esquire. When he’s tired of 
waiting he will do away with 
her. Look out! Down she 
goes—chum and all. He'll 
know how to...” 

The voice hesitated, weary, 
dreamy, lost, as if dying away 
in a vast open space. 

“... Find a trick that will 
work. He's up to it—never 
fear...” 

He must have been very 
drunk, for at last the heavy 
sleep gripped him with the 
suddenness of a magic spell, 
and the last word lengthened 
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itself into an _ interminable, 
noisy, in-drawn snore. And 
then even the snoring stopped, 
and all was still. 

But it seemed as though Mr 
Massy had suddenly come to 
doubt the efficacy of sleep as 
against a man’s troubles; or 
perhaps he had found the relief 
he needed in the stillness of a 
calm contemplation that will 
call up the image of wealth, 
of a stroke of luck, of long 
idleness, and may bring before 
you the imagined form of every 
desire; for, turning about and 
throwing his arms over the 
edge of his bunk, he stood 
there with his feet on his 
favourite old coat, looking out 
through the round port into 
the night over the river. 
Sometimes a breath of wind 
would enter and touch his 
face, a cool breath charged 
with the damp, fresh feel 
from a vast body of water. 
A glimmer here and_ there 
was all he could see of it; 
and once he might after all 
suppose he had dozed off, since 
there appeared before his 
vision, unexpectedly and con- 
nected with no dream, a row 
of flaming and gigantic figures 
—three nought seven one two— 
making up a number such as 
you may see on a _ lottery 
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ticket. And then all at once 
the port was no longer black: 
it was pearly grey, framing a 
shore crowded with houses, 
thatched roof beyond thatched 
roof, walls of mats and bamboo, 
gables of carved teak timber. 
Rows of dwellings raised on a 
forest of piles lined the steely 
band of the river, brimful 
and still, with the tide at the 
turn. This was Batu Beru— 
and the day had come. 

Mr Massy shook himself, 
put on the tweed coat, and, 
shivering nervously as if from 
some great shock, made a note 
of the number. A fortunate, 
rare hint that. Yes; but to 
pursue fortune one wanted 
money—ready cash. 

Then he went out and pre- 
pared to descend into the 
engine-room. Several small 
jobs had to be seen to, and 
Jack was lying dead drunk 
on the floor of his cabin, with 
the door locked at that. His 
gorge rose at the thought of 
work. Ay! But if you wanted 
to do nothing you had to get 
first a good bit of money. A 
ship won’t save you. He cursed 
the Sofala. True, all true. He 
was tired of waiting for some 
chance that would rid him at 
last of that ship that had 
turned out a curse on his life. 


XIV. 


The deep, interminable hoot 
of the steam-whistle had, in its 
grave, vibrating note, some- 
thing intolerable, which sent a 
slight shudder down Mr Van 
Wyk’s back. It was the early 
afternoon ; the Sofala was leav- 
ing Batu Beru for Pangu, the 


next place of call. She swung 
in the stream, scantily attended 
by a few canoes, and, gliding on 
the broad river, became lost to 
view from the Van Wyk bun- 
galow. 

Its owner had not gone this 
time to see her off. Generally 
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he came down to the wharf, ex- 
changed a few words with the 
bridge while she cast off, and 
waved his hand to Captain 
Whalley at the last moment. 
This day he did not even go as 
far as the balustrade of the ver- 
andah. “He couldn’t see me if 
I did,” he said to himself. “I 
wonder whether he can make 
out the house at all.” And this 
thought somehow made him 
feel more alone than he had 
ever felt for all these years. 
What was it? six or seven? 
Seven. A long time. 

He sat within the verandah 
with a closed book on his knee, 
and, as it were, looked out upon 
his solitude, as if the fact of 
Captain Whalley’s blindness 
had opened his eyes to his 
own. There were many sorts 
of heartaches and troubles, and 
there was no place where they 
could not find a man out. And 
he felt ashamed, as though he 


had for six years behaved like 
a peevish boy. 
His thought followed the 


Sofala on her way. On the 
spur of the moment he had 
acted impulsively, turning to 
the thing most pressing. And 
what else could he have done? 
Later on he should see. It was 
time he came out into the world, 
for a time atleast. Hehadmoney 
—something could be arranged ; 
he would grudge no time, no 
trouble, no loss of his solitude. 
It weighed on him now—and 
Captain Whalley appeared to 
him as he had sat shading his 
eyes, as if, being deceived in 
the trust of his faith, he were 
beyond all the good and evil 
that can be wrought by the 
hands of men. 
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His thoughts followed the 
Sofala down the river, wind- 
ing about through the belt of 
the coast forest, between the 
buttressed shafts of the big 
trees, through the mangrove 
strip, and over the bar. The 
ship crossed it easily in broad 
daylight, piloted, as it hap- 
pened, by Mr Sterne, who 
took the watch from four to 
six, and then went below to 
hug himself with delight at the 
prospect of being virtually em- 
ployed by a rich man—like Mr 
Van Wyk. He could not see 
how any hitch could occur now. 
He did not seem able to get 
over the feeling of being “fixed 
up at last.” From six to eight, 
in the course of duty, the Serang 
looked alone after the ship. 
She had a clear road before her 
now till about three in the 
morning, when she would close 
with the Pangu group. At 
eight Mr Sterne came out 
cheerily to take charge again 
till midnight. At ten he was 
still chirruping and humming 
to himself on the bridge, and 
about that time Mr Van Wyk’s 
thought abandoned the Sofala. 
Mr Van Wyk had fallen asleep 
at last. 

Massy, blocking the engine- 
room companion, jerked himself 
into his tweed jacket surlily, 
while the second waited with a 
scowl. 

“Oh. You came out? You 
sot! Well, what have you got 
to say for yourself?” 

He had been in charge of the 
engines till then. A sombre 
fury darkened his mind: a hot 
anger against the ship, against 
the facts of life, against the 
men for their cheating, against 
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himself too—because of an in- 
ward tremor in his heart. 

An incomprehensible growl 
answered him. 

“What? Can’t you open 
your mouth now? You yelp 
out your infernal rot loud 
enough when you are drunk. 
What do you mean by abusing 
people in that way ?—you old 
useless boozer, you!” 

“Can't help it. Don’t re- 
member anything about it. 
You shouldn’t listen.” 

“ You dare to tell me! What 
do you mean by going on a 
drunk like this?” 

“Don’t ask me. Sick of the 
dam’ boilers—you would be. 
Sick of life.” 

“T wish you were dead, then. 
You’ve made me sick of you. 
Don’t you remember the uproar 
you made last night? You 
miserable old soaker !” 

“No; I don’t. Don’t want 
to. Drink is drink.” 

“T wonder what prevents me 
from kicking you out. What 
do you want here?” 

“Relieve you. You've been 
long enough down there, 
George.” 

“Don’t you George me—you 
tippling old rascal, you! If I 
were to die to-morrow you 
would starve. Remember that. 
Say Mr Massy.” 

“Mr Massy,” repeated the 
other stolidly. 

Dishevelled, with dull blood- 
shot eyes, a snuffy, grimy shirt, 
greasy trousers, naked feet 
thrust into ragged slippers, he 
bolted in head down directly 
Massy had made way for him. 

The chief engineer looked 
around. The deck was empty 
as far as the taffrail. All the 
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native passengers had left in 
Batu Beru this time, and no 
others had joined. The dial 
of the patent log tinkled peri- 
odically in the dark at the 
end of the ship. It was a dead 
calm, and, under the clouded 
sky, through the still air that 
seemed to cling warm, with a 
seaweed smell, to her slim hull, 
on a sea of sombre grey and 
unwrinkled, the ship moved on 
an even keel, as if floating de- 
tached in empty space. But 
Mr Massy slapped his forehead, 
tottered a little, and caught 
hold of a belaying-pin at the 
foot of the mast. 

“T shall go mad,” he mut- 
tered, walking across the deck 
unsteadily. A shovel was 
scraping loose coal down 
below —a fire-door clanged. 
Sterne on the bridge began 
whistling a new tune. 

Captain Whalley, sitting on 
the couch, awake and fully 
dressed, heard the door of his 
cabin open. He did not move 
in the least, waiting to recog- 
nise the voice, with an appal- 
ling strain of prudence. 

A bulkhead lamp blazed on 
the white paint, the crimson 
plush, the brown varnish of 
mahogany tops. The white 
wood packing-case rested under 
the bed-place, unopened for 
three years now, as though 
Captain Whalley had felt that, 
after the Fair Maid was gone, 
there could be no abiding- 
place on earth for his affec- 
tions. His hands rested on 
his knees; his handsome head 
with big eyebrows presented 
a rigid profile to the doorway. 
The expected voice spoke out 
at last. 
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“Once more, then. What 
am I to call you?” 

Ha! Massy. Again. The 
weariness of it crushed his 
heart—and the pain of shame 
was almost more than he could 
bear without crying out. 

“Well. Is it to be ‘partner,’ 
still?” 

“You don’t know what you 
ask.” 

“T know what I want... 

Massy stepped in and closed 
the door. 

“«. ,.. And I am going to 
have a try for it with you 
once more.” 

His whine was half per- 
suasive, half menacing. 

“For it’s no manner of use 
to tell me that you are poor. 
You don’t spend anything on 
yourself, that’s true enough; 
but there’s another name for 
that. You think you are going 
to have what you want out 
of me for three years, and then 
cast me off without hearing 
what I think of you. You 
think I would have submitted 
to your airs if I had known 
you had only a beggarly five 
hundred pounds in the world. 
You ought to have told me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Captain 
Whalley, bowing his head. 
“And yet it has saved you.” 
. . . Massy laughed scornfully. 
... “I have told you often 
enough since.” 

“And I don’t believe you 
now. When I think how I 
let you lord it over my ship! 
Do you remember how you 
used to bullyrag me about my 
coat and your bridge? It was 
in hisway. His bridge! ‘And 
I won’t be a party to this— 
and I couldn’t think of doing 


” 





that.’ Honest man! And now 
it all comes out. ‘I am poor, 
and I can’t. I have only this 
five hundred in the world.’” 
He contemplated the im- 
mobility of Captain Whalley, 
that seemed to present an in- 
conquerable obstacle in his 
path. His face took a mourn- 
ful cast. 
“You are a hard man.” 
“Enough,” said Captain 
Whalley, turning upon him. 
“You shall get nothing from 
me, because I have nothing of 
mine to give away now.” 
“Tell that to the marines!” 
Mr Massy, going out, looked 
back once ; then the door closed, 
and Captain Whalley, alone, 
sat as still as before. He had 
nothing of his own—even his 
own past of honour and truth 
of just pride was gone. All 
his past life had fallen into the 
abyss. He had said his last 
good-bye to it. But what be- 


‘longed to her, that he meant 


to save. Only a little money. 
He would take it to her in his 
own hands—this last gift of 
a life that had lasted too long. 
And an immense and _ fierce 
impulse, the very passion of 
paternity, flamed up with all 
the unquenched vigour of his 
worthless life in a desire to see 
her face. 

Just across the deck Massy 
had gone straight to his cabin, 
struck a light, and hunted up 
the note of the dreamed number 
whose figures had flamed up 
also with the fierceness of an- 
other passion. He must con- 
trive somehow not to miss 4 
drawing. That number meant 
something. But what could 
he contrive to keep going? 
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“ Wretched miser !” he mum- 
bled. 

If Mr Sterne could at no 
time have told him anything 
new about his partner, he could 
have told Mr Sterne that an- 
other use could be made of a 
man’s affliction than just to 
kick him out, and thus defer 
the term of a difficult payment 
for a year. To keep the secret 
of the affliction and induce 
him to stay was a better move. 
If without means, he would be 
anxious to remain; and that 
settled the question of refund- 
ing him his share. He did not 
know exactly how much Cap- 
tain Whalley was disabled ; 
but if it so happened that he 
put the ship ashore somewhere 
for good and all, it was not the 
owner’s fault—was it? He 


was not obliged to know that 
there was anything wrong. 
But probably nobody would 


raise such a point, and the 
ship was fully insured. He 
had had enough self-restraint 
to pay up the premiums. But 
this was not all. He could 
not believe Captain Whalley 
to be so confoundedly desti- 
tute as not to have some more 
money put away somewhere. 
If he, Massy, could get hold 
of it, that would pay for the 
boilers, and everything went 
on as before. And if she 
got lost in the end, so much 
the better. He hated her: he 
loathed the troubles that took 
his mind off the chances of 
fortune. He wished her at 
the bottom of the sea. And 
as, baffled, he left Captain 
Whalley’s cabin, he enveloped 
in the same hatred the ship 
with the worn-out boilers 
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and the man with the dimmed 
eyes. 

And our conduct after all is 
so much a matter of outside 
suggestion, that had it not 
been for his Jack’s drunken 
gabble he would have there 
and then had it out with this 
miserable man, who would 
neither help, nor stay, nor yet 
lose the ship. The old fraud! 
But he restrained himself. 
Time enough for that—when 
he liked. There was a fearful 
new thought put into his head. 
Wasn’t he up to it after all? 
How that beast Jack had 
raved! “Find a safe trick to 
get rid of her.” Well, Jack 
was not so far wrong. A very 
clever trick had occurred to 
him. Ay! But what of the 
risk ? 

A feeling of pride—the pride 
of superiority to common preju- 
dices — crept into his breast, 
made his heart beat fast,- his 
mouth turn dry. Not every 
body would dare; but he was 
Massy, and he was up to it! 

Six bells were struck on 
deck. Eleven! He drank a 
glass of water, then sat down 
for ten minutes or so to calm 
himself. Then he got out of 
his chest a small bull’s-eye 
lantern of his own and lit it. 

Almost opposite his berth, 
across the narrow passage 
under the bridge, there was, in 
the iron deck-structure cover- 
ing the stokehold fiddle and the 
boiler-space, a storeroom witl. 
iron sides, iron roof, iron-plated 
floor, too, on account of the 
heat below. All sorts of rub- 
bish was shot there: it had a 
mound of scrap-iron in a cor- 
ner; rows of empty oil-cans; 
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sacks of cotton-waste, with a 
heap of charcoal, a deck-forge, 
fragments of an old hencoop, 
winch-covers all in rags, rem- 
nants of lamps, and a brown 
felt hat, discarded by a man 
dead now (of a fever on the 
Brazil coast), who had been 
once mate of the Sofala, had 
remained for years jammed 
forcibly behind a length of 
burst copper pipe, flung at 
some time or other out of the 
engine-room. A complete and 
impervious blackness pervaded 
that Capharnaum of forgotten 
things. A small shaft of light 
from Mr Massy’s bull’s-eye fell 
slanting right through it. 

His coat was unbuttoned ; 
he shot the bolt of the door 
(there was no other opening), 
and, squatting before the scrap- 
heap, began to pack his pockets 
with pieces of iron. He packed 
them carefully, as if the rusty 
nuts, the broken bolts, the 
links of cargo chain, had been 
so much gold he had that one 
chance to carry away. He 
packed his side-pockets till they 
bulged, the breast - pocket, the 
pockets inside. He turned 
over the pieces. Some he re- 
jected. Asmall mistof powdered 
rust began to rise about his 
busy hands. Mr Massy knew 
something of the scientific basis 
of his clever trick. If you want 
to deflect a magnetic needle, 
soft iron is the best; likewise 
many small pieces in the pockets 
of a jacket would have more 
effect than a few large ones, 
because in that way you obtain 
a greater amount of surface for 
weight in your iron, and it’s 
surface that tells. 

He slipped out swiftly—two 
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strides sufficed—and in his 
cabin he perceived that his 
hands were all red—red with 
rust. It disconcerted him, as 
though he had found them 
covered with blood: he looked 
himself over hastily. Why, his 
trousers too! He had been 
rubbing his rusty palms on his 
legs. 

He tore off the waistband 
button in his haste, brushed 
his coat, washed his hands. 
Then the air of guilt left him, 
and he sat down to wait. 

He sat bolt upright and 
weighted with iron in his chair. 
He had a hard, lumpy bulk 
against each hip, felt the 
scrappy iron in his pockets 
touch his ribs at every breath, 
the downward drag of all these 
pounds hanging upon his 
shoulders. He looked very 
dull too, sitting idle there, and 
his yellow face, with motionless 
black eyes, had something pass- 
ive and sad in its quietness. 

When he heard eight bells 
struck above his head, he rose 
and made ready to go out. 
His movements seemed aimless, 
his lower lip had dropped a 
little, his eyes roamed about 
the cabin, and the tremendous 
tension of his will had robbed 
them of every vestige of in- 
telligence. 

With the last stroke of the 
bell the Serang appeared noise- 
lessly on the bridge to relieve 
the mate. Sterne overflowed 
with good nature, since he had 
nothing more to desire. 

“Got your eyes well open yet, 
Serang? It’s middling dark; 
T'll wait till you get your sight 
properly.” 

The old Malay murmured, 
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looked up with his worn eyes, 
sidled away into the light of 
the binnacle, and, crossing his 
hands behind his back, fixed his 
eyes on the compass-card. 

“You'll have to keep a good 
look-out ahead for land, about 
half-past three. It’s fairly clear, 
though. You have looked in on 
the captain as you came along 
—eh? He knows the time? 
Well, then, I am off.” 

At the foot of the ladder he 
stood aside for the captain. 
He watched him go up with an 
even, certain tread, and re- 
mained thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. “It’s funny,” he said to 
himself, “but you can never 
tell whether that man has seen 
you or not. He might have 
heard me breathe this time.” 

He was a wonderful man 
when all was said and done. 
They said he had had a name 
in his day. Mr Sterne could 
well believe it; and he con- 
cluded serenely that Captain 
Whalley must be able to see 
people more or less—as him- 
self just now, for instance— 
but not being certain of any- 
body, had to keep up that 
unnoticing silence of manner 
for fear of giving himself 
away. Mr Sterne was a 
shrewd guesser. 

This necessity of every 
moment brought home _ to 
Captain Whalley’s heart the 
humiliation of his falsehood. 
He had drifted into it from 
paternal love, from incredulity, 
from boundless trust in divine 
justice meted out to men’s feel- 
ings on this earth. He would 
give his poor Ivy the benefit 
of another month’s work; per- 
haps the affliction was only 
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temporary. Surely God would 
not rob his child of his power 
to help, and cast him naked 
into a night without end. He 
had caught at every hope; 
and when the evidence of his 
misfortune was stronger than 
hope, he tried not to believe 
the manifest thing. 

In vain. In the steadily 
darkening universe a sinister 
clearness fell upon his ideas. 
In the illuminating moments 
of suffering he saw life, men, 
all things, the whole earth 
with all her burden of created 
nature, as he had never seen 
them before. 

Sometimes he was _ seized 
with a sudden vertigo and 
an overwhelming terror; and 
then the image of his daugh- 
ter appeared. Her, too, he had 
never seen so clearly before. 
Was it possible that he should 
ever be unable to do anything 
whatever for her? Nothing. 
And not see her any more? 
Never. 

Why? The punishment was 
too great for a little pres- 
umption, for a little pride. 
And at last he came to cling 
to his deception with a fierce 
determination to carry it out 
to the end, to save her money 
intact, and behold her once 
more with his own eyes. 
Afterwards—what? The idea 
of suicide was revolting to the 
vigour of his manhood. He 
had prayed for death till the 
prayers had stuck in his throat. 
All the days of his life he had 
prayed for daily bread, and 
not to be led into temptation, 
in a childlike humility of 
spirit. Did words mean any- 


thing? Whence did the gift 
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of speech come? The violent 
beating of his heart rever- 
berated in his head —seemed 
to shake his brain to pieces. 

He sat down heavily in the 
deck-chair to keep the pretence 
of his watch. The night was 
dark. All the nights were 
dark now. 

“ Serang,” he said, half aloud. 

*“ Ada, Tuan. Iam here.” 

“There are clouds on the 
sky?” 

“There are, Tuan.” 

“Let her be steered straight. 
North.” 

“She is going north, Tuan.” 

The Serang stepped back. 
Captain Whalley recognised 
Massy’s footfalls on the bridge. 

The engineer walked over 
to port and returned, passing 
behind the chair several times. 
Captain Whalley recognised an 
unusual character as of pru- 
dent care in this prowling. 
The near presence of that man 
brought with it always a re- 
crudescence of moral suffering 
for Captain Whalley. It was 
not of remorse. After all, he 
had done nothing but good to 
the poor devil. There was also 
a sense of danger—the necessity 
of a greater care. 

Massy stopped and said— 

“So you still say you must 
go?” 

“T must indeed.” 

“And you couldn’t at least 
leave the money for a term 
of years?” 

** Impossible.” 

“Can’t trust it with me 
without your care, eh?” 

Captain Whalley remained 
silent. Massy sighed deeply 
over the back of the chair. 

“It would just do to save 
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me,” he said in a tremulous 
voice. 

“T’ve saved you once.” 

The chief engineer took off 
his coat with careful move- 
ments, and proceeded to feel 
for the brass hook screwed 
into the wooden stanchion. 
For this purpose he placed 
himself right in front of the 
binnacle, thus hiding com- 
pletely the compass-card from 
the quartermaster at the wheel. 
“Tuan!” the man at last mur- 
mured softly, meaning to let 
the white man know that he 
could not see to steer. 

Mr Massy had accomplished 
his purpose. The coat was 
hanging from the nail, within 
six inches of the _ binnacle. 
And directly he had stepped 
aside the quartermaster, a 
middle - aged, pock - marked, 
Sumatra Malay, almost as 
dark as a negro, perceived 
with amazement that in that 
short time, in this smooth 
water, with no wind at all, 
the ship had gone swinging 
far out of her course. He 
had never known her get 
away like this before. With 
a slight grunt of astonish- 
ment he turned the wheel 
hastily to bring her head 
back north, which was _ the 
course. The grinding of the 
steering - chains, the chiding 
murmurs of the Serang, who 
had come over to the wheel, 
made a slight stir, which 
attracted Captain Whalley’s 
anxious attention. He said, 
“Take better care.” Then 
everything settled to the 
usual quiet on the _ bridge. 
Mr Massy had disappeared. 

But the iron in the pockets 
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of the coat had done its work; 
and the Sofala, heading north 
by the compass, made untrue 
by this simple device, was no 
longer making a safe course 
for Pangu Bay. 

The hiss of water parted by 
her stem, the throb of her 
engines, all the sounds of her 
faithful and laborious life, went 
on uninterrupted in the great 
calm of the sea joining on all 
sides the motionless layer of 
cloud over the sky. A gentle 
stillness as vast as the world 
seemed to wait upon her path, 
enveloping her lovingly in a 
supreme caress. Mr Massy 
thought there could be no 
better night for an arranged 
shipwreck. 

Run up high and dry on one 
of the reefs east of Pangu— 
wait for daylight—hole in the 
bottom—out boats—Pangu Bay 
same evening. That’s about it. 
As soon as she touched he 
would hasten on the bridge, 
get hold of the coat (nobody 
would notice in the dark), and 
shake it upside-down over the 
side, or even fling it into the 
sea. A detail. Who could 
guess? Coat been seen hang- 
ing there from that hook 
hundreds of times. Neverthe- 
less, when he sat down on the 
lower step of the bridge-ladder 
his knees knocked together a 
little. The waiting part was 
the worst of it. At times he 
would begin to pant quickly, 
as though he had been running, 
and then breathe largely, swell- 
ing with the intimate sense of 
a mastered fate. Now and 
then he would hear the shuffle 
of the Serang’s bare feet up 
there: quiet, low voices would 
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exchange a few words, and 
lapse almost at once into 
silence... . 

“Tell me directly you see any 
land, Serang.” 

“Yes, Tuan. Not yet.” 

“No, not yet,” Captain 
Whalley would agree. 

The ship had been the best 
friend of his decline. He had 
sent all the money he had made 
by and in the Sofala to his 
daughter. His thought lingered 
on the name. How often he 
and his wife had talked over 
the cot of the child in the big 
stern-cabin of the Condor; she 
would grow up, she would 
marry, she would love them, 
they would live near her and 
look at her happiness—it would 
go on without end. Well, his 
wife was dead, to the child he 
had given all he had to give; 
he wished he could come near 
her, see her, see her face once, 
live in the sound of her voice, 
that could make the darkness 
of the living grave ready for 
him supportable. He had been 
starved of love too long. He 
imagined her tenderness. 

The Serang had been peering 
forward, and now and then 
glancing at the chair. He 
fidgeted restlessly, and suddenly 
burst out close to Captain 
Whalley— 

“Tuan, do you see anything 
of the land?” 

The alarmed voice brought 
Captain Whalley to his feet 
at once. He! See! And at 
the question, the curse of his 
blindness seemed to fall on him 
with a hundredfold force. 

“What's the time?” 
cried. 

“ Half-past three, Tuan.” 


he 
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“We are close. 


You must 
see. Look, I say. Look.” 

Mr Massy, awakened by the 
agitated voices from a short 
doze on the lowest step, won- 
dered why he was there. Ah! 
A faintness came over him. It 
is one thing to sow the seed 
of an accident and another to 
see the monstrous fruit hanging 
over your head ready to fall in 
the sound of agitated voices. 

“There’s no danger,” he mut- 
tered thickly. 

The horror of incertitude had 
seized upon Captain Whalley, 
the miserable mistrust of men, 
of things—of the very earth. 
He had steered that very course 
thirty-six times by the same 
compass—if anything was cer- 
tain in this world it was its 
absolute, unerring correctness. 
Then what had happened? Did 
the Serang lie? Why lie? 
Why? Was he going blind 
too? 

“Ts there a mist? 
on the water. 
say.” 

‘Tuan, there’s no mist. 
for yourself.” 

Captain Whalley steadied 
himself by an effort. Should 
he stop the engines at once 
and give himself away. A gust 
of irresolution swayed all sorts 
of bizarre notions in his mind. 
The unusual had come, and he 
was not fit to deal with it. In 
this passage of inexpressible 
anguish he saw her face—the 
face of a young girl—with an 
amazing strength of illusion. 
No, he must not give himself 
away after having gone so far 
for her sake. ‘“ You steered the 


Look low 
Low down, I 


See 


course? You made it? Speak 
the truth.” 
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“Ya, Tuan. On the course 
now. Look.” 

Captain Whalley strode to 
the binnacle, which to him 
made such a dim spot of light 
in an infinity of shapeless 
shadow. By bending his face 
right down to the glass he had 
been able before .. . 

Having to stoop so low, he 
put out, instinctively, his arm 
to where he knew there was 
a stanchion to steady himself 
against. His hand closed on 
something that was not wood 
but cloth. The slight pulk 
adding to the weight, the loop 
broke, and Mr Massy’s coat 
falling, struck the deck heavily 
with a dull thump, accompanied 
by a lot of clicks. 

“ What’s this?” 

Captain Whalley fell on his 
knees, with groping hands ex- 
tended in a frank gesture of 
blindness. They trembled at 
last, these hands feeling for the 
truth. He saw it. Wreck her! 
His ship. Ohno. Not that. 

“Jump and stop her!” he 
roared out in a voice not his 
own. 

He ran himself—hands for- 
ward, a blind man, and while 
the clanging of the gong echoed 
still all over the ship, she 
seemed to butt full tilt into the 
side of a mountain. 

It was low water along the 
north side of the strait. Mr 
Massy had not reckoned on 
that. Instead of running 
aground for half her length, 
the Sofala butted the sheer 
ridge of a stone reef which 
would have been awash at high- 
water. This made the shock 
absolutely terrific. Everybody 
in the ship that was standing 
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was thrown down headlong: 
the shaken rigging made a 
great rattling to the very 
trucks. All the lights went 
out: several chain-guys, snap- 
ping, clattered against the 
funnel: there were crashes, 
pings of parted wire -rope, 
splintering sounds, loud cracks, 
the masthead lamp flew over 
the bows, and all the doors 
about the deck began to bang 
heavily. Then, after having 
hit, she rebounded, hit the 
second time the very same spot 
like a battering-ram. This 
completed the havoc: the 
funnel, with all the guys gone, 
fell over with a hollow sound of 
thunder, smashing the wheel to 
bits, crushing the frame of the 
awnings, breaking the lockers, 
filling the bridge with a mass 
of splinters, sticks, and broken 
wood. Captain Whalley picked 
himself up and stood knee-deep 
in wreckage, torn, bleeding, 
knowing the nature of the 
danger he had escaped mostly 
by the sound, and holding Mr 
Massy’s coat in his arms. 

By this time Sterne (he had 
been flung out of his bunk) 
had set the engines astern. 
They worked for a few turns, 
then a voice bawled out, “Get 
out of the damned engine-room, 
Jack !”—and they stopped ; but 
the ship had gone clear of the 
reef and lay still, with a heavy 
cloud of steam issuing from the 
broken deck-pipes, and vanish- 
ing in wispy shapes into the 
night. Notwithstanding the 
suddenness of the disaster there 
was no shouting, as if the very 
violence of the shock had half- 
stunned the shadowy lot of 
people swaying here and there 
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about her decks. The voice of 
the Serang pronounced dis- 
tinctly above the confused 
murmurs— 

“Fifteen fathom.” He had 
heaved the lead. 

Mr Sterne cried out next in 
a strained pitch— 

“Where the devil has she got 
to? Where are we?” 

Captain Whalley replied in 
calm bass— 

“Amongst the reefs to the 
eastward.” 

“You know it, sir? Then 
she will never get out again.” 

“She will be sunk in five 
minutes. Boats, Sterne. Even 
one will save you all in this 
calm.” 

The Chinaman stokers went 
in a disorderly rush for the 
port boats. Nobody tried to 
check them. The Malays, after 
a moment of confusion, were 
quiet, and Mr Sterne showed a 
good countenance. Captain 
Whalley had not moved. His 
thoughts were darker than this 
night in which he had lost his 
first ship. 

“He made me lose a ship.” 

Another tall figure standing 
before him amongst the litter 
of the smash on the bridge 
whispered insanely— 

“Say nothing of it.” 

Massy stumbled closer. Cap- 
tain Whalley heard the chatter- 
ing of his teeth. 

“T have the coat.” 

“Throw it down and come 
along,” urged the chattering 
voice. “ B-b-b-b-boat!” 

“You will get fifteen years 
for this.” 

Mr Massy had lost his voice. 
His speech was a mere dry 
rustling in his throat. 
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“ Have mercy !”’ 

“Had you any when you 
made me lose my ship? Mr 
Massy, you shall get fifteen 
years for it!” 

“T wanted money! Money! 
My own money! I will give 
you some money. Take half 
of it. You love money your- 
self.” 

“There’s a justice... 

Massy made an awful effort, 
and in a strange, half-choked 
utterance— 

“You blind devil! 
that drove me to it.” 

Captain Whalley, hugging 
the coat to his breast, made 
no sound, The light had 
ebbed for ever from the world 
—let everything go. But this 
man should not escape scot- 
free. 

Sterne’s voice commanded— 

“ Lower away !” 

The blocks rattled. 

“Now, then,” he cried, “over 
with you. This way. You, 
Jack, here. Mr Massy! Mr 
Massy! Captain! Quick, sir! 
Let’s get F 

“JT shall go to prison for 
trying to cheat the insurance, 
but you'll get exposed; you, 
honest man, who has been 
cheating me, you are poor. 
Aren’t you? You've nothing 
hut the five hundred pounds. 
Well, you have nothing now at 
all. The ship’s lost, and the 
insurance won’t be paid.” 

Captain Whalley did not 
move, True! Ivy’s money! 
Gone in this wreck. Again he 
had a flash of insight. He was 
indeed at the end of his tether. 

Urgent voices cried out to- 
gether alongside. Massy did 
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It’s you 





not seem able to tear himself 





away from the bridge. He 
chattered and hissed despair- 
ingly— 

“Give it up to me! Give 
it up!” 

“No,” said Captain Whalley ; 
“T could not give it up. You 
had better go. Don’t wait, 
man, if you want to live. 
She’s settling down by the 
head fast. No; I shall keep 
it, but I shall stay on 
board.” 

Massy did not seem to under- 
stand; but the love of life, 
awakened suddenly, drove him 
away from the bridge. 

Captain Whalley laid the 
coat down, and_ stumbled 
amongst the heaps of wreck- 
age to the side. 

“Ts Mr Massy in with you?” 
he called out into the night. 

Sterne from the boat 
shouted— 

“Yes; we've got him. Come 
along, sir. It’s madness to stay 
longer.” 

Captain Whalley felt along 
the rail carefully, and, without 
a word, cast off the painter. 
They were expecting him still 
down there. They were wait- 
ing, till a voice suddenly ex- 
claimed— 


“We are adrift! Shove 
off!” 

“Captain Whalley! Leap! 
... pull up a little... leap! 


You can swim.” 

In that old heart, in that 
vigorous body, there was, that 
nothing should be wanting, a 
horror of death that apparently 
could not be overcome by the 
horror of blindness. But after 
all, for Ivy he had carried his 
point, walking in his darkness 
to the very verge of a crime. 
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God had not listened to his 
prayers. The light had fin- 
ished ebbing out of the world ; 
not a glimmer. It was a dark 
waste ; but it was unseemly that 
a Whalley who had gone so far 
to carry a point should continue 
to live. He must pay the price. 

“Leap as far as you can, sir ; 
we will pick you up.” 

They did not hear him 
answer. But their shouting 
seemed to remind him of some- 
thing. He groped his way 
back, and sought for Mr 
Massy’s coat. He could swim 
indeed ; people sucked down 
by the whirlpool of a sinking 
ship do come up sometimes 
to the surface, and it was 
unseemly that a Whalley, who 
had made up his mind to die, 
should be beguiled by chance 
into a struggle. He would put 
all these pieces of iron into his 
own pockets. 

They, looking from the boat, 
saw the Sofala, a black mass 
upon a black sea, lying still 
at an appalling cant. No 
sound came from her. Then, 
with a great bizarre shuffling 
noise, as if the boilers had 
broken through the bulkheads, 
and with a faint muffled de- 
tonation, where the ship had 
been there appeared for a 
moment something standing 
upright and narrow, like a rock 
out of the sea. Then that too 
disappeared. 


When the Sofala failed to 
come back to Batu Beru at the 
proper time, Mr Van Wyk 
understood at once that he 
would never see her any more. 
But he did not know what 
had happened till some months 
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afterwards, when, in a native 
craft lent him by his Sultan, 
he had made his way to the 
Sofala’s port of registry, where 
already her existence and the 
official inquiry into her less were 
beginning to be forgotten. 

It had not been a very re- 
markable or interesting case, 
except for the fact that the 
captain had gone down with 
his sinking ship. It was the 
only life lost; and Mr Van 
Wyk would not have been able 
to learn any details had it not 
been for Sterne, whom he met 
one day on the quay near the 
bridge over the creek, almost 
on the very spot where Cap- 
tain Whalley, to preserve his 
daughter’s five hundred pounds 
intact, had turned to get a sam- 
pan which would take him on 
board the Sofala. 

From afar Mr Van Wyk saw 
Sterne blink straight at him 
and raise his hand to his hat. 
They drew into the shade of a 
building (it was a bank), and 
the mate related how the boat 
with the crew got into Pangu 
Bay about six hours after the 
accident, and how they had 
lived for a fortnight in a state 
of destitution before they found 
an opportunity to get away 
from that beastly place. The 
inquiry had exonerated every- 
body from all blame. The loss 
of the ship was put down to an 
unusual set of the current. In- 
deed, it could not have been 
anything else: there was no 
other way to account for the 
ship being set seven miles to 
the eastward of her position 
during the middle watch. 

“A piece of bad luck for me, 
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Sterne passed his tongue on 
his lips and glanced aside. “I 
lost the advantage of being em- 
ployed by you, sir. I can never 
be sorry enough. But here it 
is: one man’s poison, another 
man’s meat. This could not 
have been handier for Mr 
Massy if he had arranged that 
shipwreck himself. The most 
timely total loss I’ve ever heard 
of.” 

“What became of that 
Massy ?” asked Mr Van Wyk. 

“He, sir? Ha! ha! He 
would keep on telling me that 
he meant to buy another ship ; 
but as soon as he had the money 
in his pocket he cleared out for 
Manilla by mail-boat early in 
the morning. I gave him chase 
right aboard, and he told me 
then he was going to make his 
fortune dead sure in Manilla. 
I could go to the devil for all 
he cared. And yet he as good 
as promised to give me the 
command if I didn’t talk too 
much.” 

“You never said anything 

.” Mr Van Wyk began. 

“Not I, sir. Why should I? 
I mean to get on, but the dead 
aren’t in my way,” said Sterne. 
His eyelids were beating rapidly, 
then drooped for an instant. 
*‘ Besides, sir, it would have 
been an awkward business. 
You made me hold my tongue 
just a bit too long.” 

“Do you know how it was 
that Captain Whalley remained 
on board? Did he really refuse 
to leave? Come now! Or was 
it perhaps an accidental. ..?” 

“Nothing!” Sterne inter- 
rupted with energy. “I tell 


you I yelled for ‘him to leap 
overboard. 


He simply must 
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have cast off the painter of the 
boat himself. We all yelled to 
him—that is, Jack and I. He 
wouldn’t even answer us. The 
ship was as silent as a grave to 


the last. Then the boilers 
fetched away, and down she 
went. Accident! Not it! 
The game was up, sir, I tell 
you.” 

This was all that Sterne had 
to say. 


Mr Van Wyk had been of 
course made the guest of the 
club for a fortnight, and it was 
there that he met the lawyer 
in whose office had been signed 
the agreement between Massy 
and Captain Whalley. 

“ Extraordinary old man,” he 
said. “He came into my office 
from nowhere in particular as 
you may say, with his five hun- 
dred pounds to place, and that 
engineer fellow following him 
anxiously. And now he is gone 
out a little inexplicably, just as 
he came. I could never under- 
stand him quite. There was no 
mystery at all about that 
Massy, eh? I wonder whether 
Whalley refused to leave the 
ship. It would have _ been 
foolish. He was blameless, as 
the court found.” 

Mr Van Wyk had known 
him well, he said, and he could 
not believe in suicide. Such 
an act would not have been in 
character with what he knew 
of the man. 

“It is my opinion, too,” the 
lawyer agreed. The general 
theory was that the captain 
had remained too long on board 
trying to save something of im- 
portance. Perhaps the chart 
which would clear him, or else 
something of value in his cabin. 
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The painter of the boat had 
come adrift of itself, it was sup- 
posed. However, strange to 
say, some little time before that 
voyage poor Whalley had called 
in his office and had left with 
him a sealed envelope addressed 
to his daughter, to be for- 
warded to her in case of his 
death. Still it was nothing 
very unusual, especially in a 
man of his age. Mr Van 
Wyk shook his head. Captain 
Whalley looked good for a hun- 
dred years. 

“ Perfectly true,” assented the 
lawyer. “The old fellow looked 
as though he had come into 
the world full-grown and with 
that long beard. I could never, 
somehow, imagine him either 
younger or older—don’t you 
know. There was a sense of 
physical power about that man 
too. And perhaps that was the 
secret of that something pecu- 
liar in his person which struck 
everybody who came in contact 
with him. He looked indes- 
tructible by any ordinary means 
that put an end to the rest of 
us. His deliberate, stately 
courtesy of manner was full of 
significance. It was as though 
he were certain of having plenty 
of time for everything. Yes, 
there was something indestruc- 
tible about him ; and the way 
he talked sometimes you might 
have thought he believed it him- 
self. When he called on me 
last with that letter he wanted 
me to take charge of, he was 
not depressed at all. Perhaps 
a shade more deliberate in his 
talk and manner. Not de- 
pressed in the least. Had he 
a presentiment, I wonder ? 
Perhaps! Still it seems a miser- 


able end for such a striking 
figure.” 

“Oh yes! It was a miserable 
end,” Mr Van Wyk said, with 
so much fervour that the lawyer 
looked up at him curiously ; and 
afterwards, after parting with 
him, he remarked to an ac- 
quaintance— 

“Queer person that Dutch 
tobacco - planter from Batu 
Beru. Know anything of 
him ?” 

“Heaps of money,” answered 
the bank manager. “I hear 
he’s going home by the next 
mail to form a company to take 
over his estates. Another to- 
bacco district thrown open. 
He’s wise, I think. These good 
times won’t last for ever.” 

In the southern hemisphere 
Captain Whalley’s daughter 
had no presentiment of evil 
when she opened the envelope 
addressed to her in the lawyer’s 
handwriting. She had received 
it in the afternoon; all the 
boarders had gone out, her 
boys were at school, her hus- 
band sat upstairs in his big 
arm-chair with a book, thin- 
faced, wrapped up in rugs to 
the waist. The house was still, 
and the greyness of a cloudy 
day lay against the panes of 
three lofty windows. 

In a shabby dining - room, 
where a faint cold smell of dishes 
lingered all the year round, 
sitting at the end of a long 
table surrounded by many 
chairs pushed in with their 
backs close against the edge of 
the perpetually laid table-cloth, 
she read the opening sentences : 
“Most profound regret—pain- 
ful duty—your father is no 
more—in accordance with his 
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instructions—fatal casualty— 
consolation—no blame attached 
to his memory. .. .” 

Her face was thin, her temples 
a little sunk under the smooth 
bands of black hair, her lips 
remained resolutely compressed, 
while her dark eyes grew larger, 
till at last, with a low cry, she 
stood up, and instantly stooped 
to pick up another envelope 
which had slipped off her knees 
on to the floor. 

She tore it open, snatched 
out the enclosure... . 

“My dearest child,” it said, 
“T am writing this while I am 
able yet to write legibly. I am 
trying hard to save for you all 
the money that is left; I have 
only kept it to serve you better. 
It is yours. It shall not be lost ; 
it shall not be touched. There’s 
five hundred pounds. Of what 
I have earned I have kept no- 
thing back till now. For the 
future, if I live, I must keep 
back some—a little—to bring 
me to you. I must come to 
you. I must see you once more. 

“It is hard to believe that 
you will ever look on these lines. 
God seems to have forgotten 
me. I want to see you—and 
yet death would be a greater 
favour. If you ever read these 
words, I charge you to begin 
by thanking a God merciful 
at last, for I shall be dead 
then, and it will be well. My 
dear, I am at the end of my 
tether.” 

The next paragraph began 
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with the words: “ My sight is 
going...” 

She read no more that day. 
The hand holding up the paper 
to her eyes fell slowly, and her 
slender figure in a plain black 
dress walked rigidly to the win- 
dow. Her eyes were dry: no 
ery of sorrow or whisper of 
thanks went up to heaven from 
her lips. Life had been too 
hard, for all the efforts of his 
love. It had silenced her emo- 
tions. But for the first time in 
all these years its sting had 
departed, the carking care of 
poverty, the meanness of a hard 
struggle for bread. Even the 
image of her husband and of her 
children seemed to glide away 
from her into the grey twilight ; 
it was her father’s face alone 
that she saw, as though he had 
come to see her, always quiet 
and big, as she had seen him 
last, but with something more 
august and tender in his aspect. 

She slipped his folded letter 
between the two buttons of her 
plain black bodice, and leaning 
her forehead against a window- 
pane remained there till dusk, 
perfectly motionless, giving him 
all the time she could spare. 
Gone! Was it possible? My 
God, was it possible! The blow 
had come softened by the spaces 
of the earth, by the years of 
absence. There had been whole 
days when she had not thought 
of him at all—had no time. 
But she had loved him, she felt 
she had loved him, after all. 
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ASPASTIA. 
BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


THY face, Aspasia, ever and anon 

Is present to my thought. In crowded haunts 

It flashes for a moment on my sight, 

"Mid other faces. Whensoe’er I roam 

The fields, where nought disturbs my solitude, 

On sun-bright days, or ’neath the silent stars, 

As though by some sweet harmony evoked, 

Kindling a rapture nigh akin to pain, 

That glorious vision rises up once more. 

Oh! how adored, ye gods, and how at once 

Transport to me, and pain! I never scent 

The perfume wafted from some flowery bank, 

Or from sweet-smelling blossoms in the streets, 

But I do see thee, as thou wert that day 

Thou bad’st me welcome in thy brilliant rooms, 

Filled with the odours of the new-blown flowers 

Of early springtime, where, in robe array’d 

Of purple violet, thy angelic form, 

On snow-white furs reclined, first met my gaze, 

Breathing a spell voluptuous; and when thou, 

Skill’d in the lures of the enchantress, shower’d’st 

Loud passionate kisses on the pouting lips 

Of thy young sons, thy snowy throat the while 

Bent over them, and when thy shapely hands 

Clasp’d them, who knew not why thou wert so fond, 

Close to thy veil’d and most alluring breast. 

Then a new heaven, new earth, a light divine 

Seem’d on my soul to dawn! Thus in my heart, 

Not utterly defenceless, did thine arm 

Plant with fell force a shaft, which, rooted there, 

I bore with loud lamenting, till the sun 

Twice in his course brought round that fatal day. 
Lady, thy beauty to my thinking seem’d 

A radiance divine. The effects are kin 

Of beauty and of music’s sweet accords, 
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In oftentimes revealing to the soul 
The mysteries of lost Elysian bliss. 
Thence does the stricken swain deem all divine 
A being of his phantasy begot, 
That fair ideal of the enamoured soul, 
Which in itself comprises wellnigh all 
Olympus holds of beautiful and best 
In looks, and voice, and flowing robes, combined 
In her, for whom the ecstatic lover thinks 
Confusedly, that he is steeped in love. 
Yet ’tis not her, but his ideal dream 
He loves, and folds in passion to his breast. 
Aware at last of his mistake, and how 
All that he treasured most has lost its charm, 
In angry mood he ofttimes turns to blame 
His lady-love for faults that are not hers. 
To these ideal heights the female mind 
But rarely mounts. The woman thinks not of, 
Nor can she comprehend, the world of dreams 
Her beauty in a noble heart inspires. 
Such high imaginings are not for her. 
Vain are the hopes that man, deluded man, 
Builds on the dazzling radiance of her looks; 
Vain, meanings to demand of them, profound, 
Suggestive, more far-reaching than a man’s, 
Since less all ways than his her nature is. 
Even as her frame more tender is and soft, 
So is her soul less capable and strong. 

Neither couldst thou, Aspasia, conceive 
The thoughts that. for a while thou didst inspire 
Within my fevered brain. Ne’er didst thou know, 
What love immeasurable, what pangs intense, 
What feelings past all words, what frenzied thoughts 
Thou didst arouse in me; nor e’er will come 
A time when thou shalt understand them. So 
The skill’d musician, when he plays or sings, 
Is ignorant of the effect that hand or voice 
Creates in him that hears. Now she is dead, 
That once so loved Aspasia. Low she lies, 
The erewhile one sole object of my life! 
Save when, like some dear shade, from time to time 
She flits before mine eyes, and straight is gone. 
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Thou livest on, not only beautiful, 
But so most beautiful, that in my eyes 
Thou dost excel all others. Yet ’tis quench’d, 
The fiery passion that of thee was born ; 
And why? Because it was not thee I loved, 
But that Divinity, who in my heart 
Once lived, and now has there a sepulchre. 
Her long I worshipped, and was so entranced 
With her celestial beauty, that although 
I knew thee from the first for what thou art,— 
Thy guile, thy wiles, thy falsehoods,—yet did. I, 
Contemplating her lovely eyes in thine, 
While still she lived, give all my love to thee; 
Not blindly so, but by the mere delight 
In that so sweet resemblance overborne, 
A bondage long and cruel to endure. 

Now boast, and well thou mayest! Say, alone 
Of all thy sex, twas thou to whom I stoop’d 
A haughty head, to whom of mine own will 
I gave a heart that ne’er had been subdued, 
Say, that thou wast the first (and last, I hope!), 
To see a suppliant homage in mine eyes, 
To see me timid, trembling, and unmann’d, 
(I burn and blush with shame to think of it), 
To see me, breathless, watch thy every wish, 
Thy every word, thy every act, grow pale 
At thy imperious flouts, with transport beam 
At any trivial kindness, change in hue 
And mien as thy looks changed. The spell dissolved, 
The yoke fell with it shatter’d to the ground. 
Therein I joy. And though my days are full 
Of heaviness, yet after such a time 
Of bondage and of folly I embrace 
Wisdom and liberty, and am content. 
For though a life, of all affection void, 
Void of all chivalrous delusions, be 
Like to a winter night without a star, 
Amends and balm sufficient for my fate 
It is, that here, stretch’d careless on the grass, 
I gaze on sea, and earth, and sky, and smile. 
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THE midday express from 
Berlin had just thundered into 
the central station of Cologne, 
and added a fresh swarm of 
perspiring travellers to the 
crowded platforms. From a 
second-class carriage stepped 
down a young man in a light 
suit, an obvious Englishman, 
ruddy of countenance, athletic 
in figure, clear-eyed, hand- 
some, masterful. Handing his 
gepdckschein to a porter, he 
was on the point of striding 
away with a small wallet in 
his hand, as if no such thing 
as the thermometer at ninety 
degrees in the shade existed, 
when a timid touch stopped 
him. 

“May I speak to you?” 
asked a young voice, in which 
tears lurked. 

Richard Carter turned 
sharply round. A girl 
scarcely more than seventeen, 
obviously English too, was 
facing him with Irish eyes of 
entreaty and alarm. 

“Yes; what can I do for 
you?” he inquired, smiling. 

“T want to go to Wiesbaden 
—and I have missed my train 
—I was to have been met here, 
and—there is no one—and they 
told me to change, and I got 
out—and my ticket and my 
luggage and my money are 
all gone on—and——” 

“You are in the deuce of a 
fix ?” 


“Yes,” she repeated, wildly. 
“T am in the deuce of a fix.” 

Carter laughed. Such a 
pretty child she was, with 
rippling brown hair not yet 
“put up,” but loosely tied with 
a cherry-coloured ribbon, eyes 
of a Celtic blue, flushed cheeks, 
and a sensitive mouth. 

“T don’t know a word of 
German,” she began piteously. 

“Well, it’s no use crying, is 
it?” he interrupted, soothingly. 

“And I knew you were 
English, so I—I P 

Carter laughed again, and 
his laughter was so infectious 
that the girl began to laugh 
too. For two minutes the pair 
surveyed each other, she think- 
ing what a godlike English- 
man he seemed amidst all these 
stout commercial travellers and 
supercilious Prussian officers ; 
he, what a charming maiden 
this was to eyes which for 
six weeks had been sated with 
German femininity. And that 
settled it. 

Telling her to wait, he 
walked off, counted his little 
stock of money carefully, made 
some inquiries, and returned. 
“It will be all right,” he said 
briskly. “There is no train 
to Wiesbaden till 3.25. Let 
us have some lunch and see 
the cathedral. I’m sure you 
are starving.” 

“T am dying of thirst,” she 
answered, in the most confiding 
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way. “I would rather have 
something to drink than go to 
Wiesbaden.” 

“Then come along. One can 
drink a good deal in three 
hours.” 

Neither knew Cologne, but 
they easily found a delightful 
open-air restaurant in the Dom- 
Platz, where, snugly shaded 
from the pitiless sun, they got 
an interminable mittagsessen, 
with iced hock and _ seltzer 
galore; and by the time the 
meal was over she was hope- 
lessly in love with him. Carter, 
to be sure, talked very little ; 
but the girl prattled on un- 
ceasingly, for this clear-eyed 
Englishman with the masterful 
chin and mouth had a truly 
wonderful sympathy for a 
maid’s troubles, and he en- 
couraged her to confess as 
one to whom all the worries 
of youth were of absorbing 
interest. And she told him 
everything—how she was an 
orphan, how she had quarrelled 
with her aunt, how that aunt 
had packed her off to Wies- 
baden to study music— “ the 
only thing she was fit for”— 
how she meant to become a 
great pianist—a female Rubin- 
stein, or, at least, a Madam 
Schumann—and how one day 
she would have her revenge in 
wealth and fame. 

“T can do it,” she wound 
up, with superbly girlish con- 
fidence. 

“Oh yes,” was his quiet 
answer. ‘ Any man or woman, 
given the requisite talent, can 
always come out on the top 
if he or she will only work.” 

“T will work.” 

Carter stroked his moustache 
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as he surveyed her with fresh 
interest. 

“Do you know what work 
really is, my dear young lady?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“Practising seven or eight 
hours a-day, I suppose,” she 
answered, calmly. 

“ No, that’s not work—that’s 
drudgery. Work,” he added, 
slowly, “is sacrificing every- 
thing — everything to your 
ideal.” 

The girl stared. Till now 
this Englishman had spoken 
so easily and carelessly, but a 
determined, almost bitter, tone, 
which inspired like a trumpet- 
call, rang out in that last sen- 
tence. 

“Then I will sacrifice every- 
thing,” she replied, pushing the 
hair out of her eyes. ‘I can— 
and I will.” 

“When you are a woman of 
five-and-twenty,” he said, very 
gravely, “you will understand 
what sacrifice means and what 
it costs. I sincerely hope you 
will not learn it before that.” 

A question flew to her lips, 
but something in his face—(a 
shadow, in her girl’s imagina- 
tion, of self-sacrifice haunted 
his clear eyes) — stifled the 
question. 

They strolled to the cathedral. 
After the cruel glare without, 
how divinely cool it was be- 
neath this mighty roof and 
these soaring arches. The 
grandeur and the grace, the 
delicacy and the strength, the 
space and the immensity of 
this incomparable building en- 
compassed them about with 
the overpowering might of the 
ideal—the ideal realised in stone 
of countless generations who 
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had built with blood and tears 
and hope unquenchable to the 
greater glory of God and the 
human spirit which God had 
planted in immortal souls. 
After five minutes of aimless 
meandering, they both dropped 
into chairs and sat speechless, 
rapt in the vision of human 
ambitions. 

But trains do not belong to 
the world of dreams. In the 
porch the girl turned to her 
companion. ‘“ You left that on 
your chair,” she said, holding 
out a leather wallet. ‘“ Perhaps 
you would be sorry to lose it.” 

“Thank you,” he answered 
with emotion,—“ thank you so 
much.” 

“Ts. that your drudgery or 
your sacrifice ?” she asked, lift- 
ing her face up to his with 
unconscious sauciness. 

“Tt is both,” he said, gravely ; 
“the wallet is to do for me what 
the piano will do for you.” 

“ Wealth and fame?” 

“Fame, maybe, some day, 
but wealth—no—certainly not 
wealth.” 

She pondered on the answer 
until it was time to say good- 
bye, and then thanks he would 
not hear of, nor would he allow 
her to regard as a loan the 
twenty-mark piece which he 
pressed on her. ‘“ You can pay 
me back,” he said, with his 
soothing smile, ‘‘ when you are 
rich and famous.” 

“T will. It is a promise.” 

He nodded gaily. She will 


In an oak-pannelled room, in 
the college of St Theresa, Ox- 
ford, Richard Carter, fellow and 
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be a lovely woman some day, 
was his thought as he studied 
her eloquent eyes, and slim 
figure, so rich in its promise 
of physical perfection to come 
with the gifts of womanhood. 

“You have told me many 
things,” he said, presently, “ but 
you have not told me your 
name.” 

“Sybil Sanderson.” She 
watched the effect anxiously, 
but he said nothing. “Do you 
not like it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes”—he tilted back his 
straw hat—“ yes, but I like the 
owner better.” 

She was blushing to the roots 
of her hair with joy, but before 
she could find words to reply 
the train was steaming out of 
the station. 

“T could adore him,” the poor 
child kept whispering to the 
Rhine. ‘“Iamso glad I missed 
the train—and I will see him 
again.” 

And then she astonished her 
fellow-travellers by a sobbing 
laugh. Was it not silly? He 
knew her name, but she had 
quite forgotten to learn his. 
Meanwhile, Richard Carter in 
Cologne station was filling his 
pipe. ‘ Well, well,” he mut- 
tered, “it is lucky she was not 
five years older, or I must have 
gone to Wiesbaden and made a 
fool of myself.” 

And as often as that thought 
recurred on the journey back to 
England he struck the wallet, 
as if the fault lay there. 


tutor of that famous society, 
sat busy at a lecture. Through 
the open window filtered an 
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occasional whoop of an under- 
graduate, made all the more 
incongruous by the tender night 
air of June, so fragrant with 
the cool perfume of lilac, labur- 
num, and the budding may. 

“Come in,” he called over 
his shoulder, as the clock from 
the Tower toned out ten with 
its measured solemnity. “Come 
in.” 

A young man in a scholar’s 
gown stood in the doorway— 
an awkward young man witha 
shock of ill-kempt hair, a shabby 
coat, and grey flannel trousers 
frayed at the edges and baggy 
at the knees. 

Carter motioned him to a 
vacant arm-chair and began to 
light a pipe. “I wanted to 
see you particularly, Richard- 
son,” he began, “and you must 
permit me to speak quite con- 
fidentially.” 

The scholar twiddled his 
square cap nervously. 

“The Warden tells me,” 
Carter proceeded, “that you 
say you must take your Schools 
this term.” 

“Tea.” 

“Because you cannot afford 
to stay up a fourth year?” 

“Yes, [ cannot afford it. I 
have only my scholarship, and 
try as I will I cannot live on 
that even in diggings.” 

Carter smoked for two min- 
utes. ‘ You cannot get a first 
this year,” he remarked, in a 
low voice. 

“T know that. Therefore— 
I must be content with a 
second. It is time I began to 
earn . 

“Next year you would get 
the best first of the year, and 
a certain fellowship to follow.” 
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Richardson flushed. “It is 
very good of you to say so, sir,” 
he said, picking at the tassel of 
his cap. 

“Oh! I am not flattering 
you, but what I said is, humanly 
speaking, a certainty.” 

“T am sorry I cannot stay 
up, if only to do you and the 
college credit, Mr Carter. But 
I cannot, I simply cannct. I 
am in debt already.” 

Carter pushed his hand 
through his hair. ‘“ We have 
no college funds available,” he 
remarked. ‘“Terry’s, as you 
know, is not a rich college, and 
we have been badly hit by 
agricultural depression.” 

“The Warden has explained 
all that,” Richardson answered, 
eagerly, “and I quite under- 
stand.” 

Carter took a turn up and 
down the room. “ Would fifty 
pounds see you through?” he 
asked, wheeling suddenly round. 

The scholar dropped his cap. 
“Fifty pounds!” he repeated, 
“JT should think so, I should 
just think so.” His eyes 
gleamed with intense fire. 

“There you are, then,” Carter 
put in, quietly. ‘No one will 
make a better use of it than 
you, I know.” 

The magic strip of pink 
paper fluttered out of the 
scholar’s trembling fingers as 
he stared speechless and with 
tears in his eyes at the long 
rows of German books in the 
pannelled walls. 

Carter put his hand on his 
shoulder. ‘ Richardson,” he 
said, in his soothing way, 
“you are not the first pupil 
whom an Oxford tutor has had 
the pleasure of helping over 
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a five-barred gate. You will 
take that cheque and use it 
for the sake of the college.” 

“ But—but——”’ 

“No ‘ buts’ if you please. We 
are all here to help the college, 
some by teaching, some by 
winning ‘firsts.’ That cheque 
is simply an investment, and 
you will repay Terry’s by 
getting your fellowship.” 

He led him to the door. 
“Good night,” he said, cheer- 
fully ; ‘“‘remember, please, this 
is simply a little affair be- 
tween you and me, and we 
will never speak of it again. 
Terry’s will get the best ‘first’ 
this year in Hopkins, and next 
year it will be Richardson. 
Shake hands on it.” 

What went into that hand- 
grip only a tutor and a 
scholar’s heart knew, a tutor 
and a scholar to whom the 


honour of an Oxford college 


was. the 

earth. 
When the stumbling ill-shod 

feet had ceased to sound on 


the creaking stairs Carter 


dearest thing on 
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went back to his writing- 
table. “Thank God! that’s 
over,’ he muttered, ‘and he 
took it like the brick he is.” 

He began to rummage in a 
leather wallet for some notes. 
“Work,” the fragrant night 
air suddenly whispered, “ work 
is sacrificing everything to 
your ideal.” Carter put his 
pen down and drew his pass- 
book from a drawer. [Fifty 
pounds made an ugly hole in 
the slender balance. It is just 
as well, he thought with a 
grim smile, that I have made 
Germany impossible this year. 
Wiesbaden would not suit ‘A 
History of European Thought’ 
at all, at all. 

Then he thrust the vellum 
volume away, and both it 
and Richardson were speedily 
blotted out in the labyrinths 
of Hegel and Fichte. Nothing 
but the perfume of the famous 
lilacs of St Theresa’s filled the 
silent room, St Theresa’s for 
the sake of whose honour and 
glory he had deprived himself 
of his holiday. 


b 


Ill. 


Yet that was not the only 
interview Carter had _ that 
evening. Midnight had just 
begun to reverberate from the 
Tower when a_ colleague 
entered. ‘I have seen the 
Warden,” he said, flinging 
himself without ceremony into 
an arm-chair, “and he agrees 
reluctantly. The motion will 
come on in your name.” 

Carter shut the German 
books with a slap of relief. 
“That's all right,” he said, 
triumphantly. 


The man in the chair took 
up one book after another. 
“It’s awfully good of you to 
make the suggestion,” he said, 
at last, “‘and it will be carried 
without a doubt. For most of 
us it doesn’t matter a straw, 
but for you in particular I 
must say it is a fine sacrifice.” 

“Oh! I don’t deny the 
sacrifice,” was the calm reply ; 
“still, the new laboratory we 
must have, if Terry’s is to keep 
its place. We can’t go to the 
Warden again; last year he 
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gave us £2000 towards re- 
storing the pinnacles, the year 
before he guaranteed the Prize 
Fellowship: it is time some 
of the sacrifice fell on other 
shoulders. With all this con- 
founded drainage expenditure 
the Board of Agriculture 
wouldn’t sanction any more 
capital loans. Therefore we 
must dock the fellowships. 
Voila tout.” 

“T know, I know,” the other 
replied. “To those of us who 
have private means it’s a trifle ; 
but to cut off £30 a-year from 
you, and Mercer, and Macready, 
who haven’t a stiver but what 
you earn, it’s another affair. 
It’s uncommonly handsome, and 
we all feel it so.” 

“The laboratory we must 
have,” Carter repeated, calmly. 
“That’s why we, the juniors, 
whom it affects most, are 
making the proposal. I am 
only glad to think it will be 
carried now.” 

“Without a doubt. Mercer 
and you, in fact, have got us 
out of the devil of a hole!” 

“We are doing it for the 
sake of the college,” Carter in- 
terjected quietly. “Dash it 
all, Johnson, you would do the 
same in my place! ” 

“T hope so. But that doesn’t 
make it less of a sacrifice. *Pon 
my soul, I can’t make out how 
you and Mercer manage to 
live,” 

“Tn luxury, of course,” Carter 
laughed, “as the visitors think 
who walk round the front quad 
and go away with the firm idea 
we are all blooming plutocrats. 
The deception must be kept up 
for —the sake of the college, 
eh?” 


“Must it? I should like to 
ram it down the throat of every 
blessed one of them that this 
magnificent and successful tutor 
has, what shall we say, three 
hundred pounds per annum.” 

“Well, a man can write 
epoch- making books on that, 
if he has no more.” 

“Sothey say. But marriage, 
my dear boy, what about mar- 
riage?” 

Carter shrugged hisshoulders. 
‘Those who want to marry must 
go elsewhere,’ he answered. 
“There are richer colleges than 
Terry’s, and there is always 
Fleet Street.” 

“In other words, celibacy is 
one of the sacrifices which must 
be endured for the sake of the 
college. That’s devilish hard!” 

“On the women?” Carter 
questioned, smiling. 

“Yes; on the women. A 
woman has the right to marry 
her man, and ought not to be 
prevented because he has tied 
himself to a college which can- 
not afford to pay him properly.” 

Carter pushed the books at 
his elbow impatiently. “It’s 
too late to argue that now,” he 
replied. “But I don’t agree. 
We men who join colleges like 
Terry’s make our beds with our 
eyes open. We can’t allow the 
women to interfere with what 
we owe to the college and 
the life we have deliberately 
chosen.” 

“H’m! I wonder if you will 
always think so. Even for the 
sake of the college sacrifice can 
be carried too far, and to my 
thinking the women, poor in- 
nocents, occasionally furnish 
just the crucial test.” 

“When the test comes,” 
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Carter laughed, “I presume 
even a junior can deal with it.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure even 
of that.” 

Carter put his arm into John- 
son’s. ‘ Marriage be blowed!” 
he said, gaily. ‘ Let’s have ten 
minutes with the bats before 
turning in.” 

The lights had all been ex- 
tinguished. The undergradu- 
ates had ceased to whoop, and 
the pair strolled in silence in 
that jealously secluded Fellows’ 
garden which was one of the 
hidden glories of Oxford. The 
June stars shone bright and 
clear in the blue-black vault of 
heaven; the night air fanned 
them with wings ambrosial of 
lilac and the May; the ghostly 
towers and pinnacles slept 
lapped in the caresses of the 
moon. 

“Tt is amazing,” Johnson 
remarked, as he listened to the 


whispers of the creeper on the 
chapel walls,—“it is amazing 
what a tremendous allegiance 
a place like this can exact from 


the most carnal of us. The 
democracy one day will put it 
down as sheer diabolical witch- 
craft.” 

“Not it: the allegiance is 
worth the sacrifice, and the 
democracy has the right to 
demand sacrifice from the use- 
less pedant.” 

Johnson grunted, and left him 
to pace the dewy grass alone. 
And it was so good to be alone 
with the spirit of the place. 
Yet Carter was no monk by 
nature, still less a misogynist. 
He was simply a_ healthy 
Englishman, to whom God 
had given a fine brain and 
an iron will, an Englishman 
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with his fleshly ambitions and 
passions as most men, one in 
whom the voices of revolt more 
often than he liked cried out 
fiercely. You are a fool, they 
said; you should have taken 
your talents as others did and 
sold them in the dearest market. 
Why stay in this medieval 
monastery, a simple tutor, 
working harder than the care- 
less world imagines flesh and 
blood can work, and earning 
what the careless world right- 
ly regards as a wretched 
pittance? And for what 
reason ?—to write a book which 
only a mere handful of men 
as deluded as himself could ap- 
preciate? to teach a number of 
young men, who showed their 
gratitude by turning their 
backs on the place as soon as 
they had learned all a tutor had 
to offer? And the only answer 
he could plead was that Ox- 
ford and his college had in 
their mysterious omnipotence 
drugged his being with the 
conception of an ideal — the 
ideal of self - devotion, of 
abandoning everything to mak- 
ing his college the best and 
first in the whole university, 
to making his own intellectual 
life and his character worthy 
of being a fit instrument to 
that end. Fool! poor fool! 
cried the voices; the ideal is 
impossible—an idle dream be- 
gotten of a mutilated and self- 
ish theory of human life. 

Was it? Wasit? Hestared 
at the towers and that chapel 
wall on whose stained glass 
windows the moonlight rested 
as it had rested for five hundred 
years. Yes, the voices of revolt 
were voices of temptation, and 
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they were wrong. No power, 
no wealth, no woman could ever 
be to him, could ever make him, 
what Oxford and St Theresa’s 
had been to him and had made 
him; no woman could ever 
satisfy the cravings of intellect 
and spirit which his life here 
would satisfy, if only he would 
be true to his ideal. And 
through sacrifice he could, he 
would, make the ideal a power 
fruitful of reward to himself 
and to others. 

He locked the garden - gate 
behind him triumphantly, and 
paused for one more look at the 
beauty which always won in 
the end. The creepers on the 
chapel wall rustled and crinkled. 
“Sybil Sanderson—Sybil San- 
derson” they whispered with 
eerie mischief. Carter laughed 
as he shook his fist at the 
windows. “You are wrong,” 
he muttered; “not even that 
pretty child in her white frock 
could make a mess of my life.” 

The next day at the college 
meeting the proposal to erect 
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the new laboratory by taking 
thirty pounds a-year for ten 
years from the fellowships was 
carried unanimously. And the 
newspapers which chronicled 
with the approval of small 
print that an Oxford college 
was actually waking up and 
beginning to march with the 
modern spirit to the tune of 
Science had nothing to say of 
the sacrifice which lay behind 
the bare announcement. Ob- 
solete medievalism is in fact 
too proud to publish to the 
world how it does these things ; 
nor would the readers in the 
suburban trains have lifted 
their eyes from the cricket 
column had they been told that 
the new laboratory meant de- 
priving a humble college tutor 
of his holiday in Germany. 
All the more fool he, would 
have been at best their criticism, 
the unanswerable criticism of 
common-sense. And what is 
education and a university in 
a nation worth if they are not 
based on common-sense ? 


TV. 


A year later, in the sitting- 
room of a small pension at 
Weimar, Miss Sybil Sanderson, 
who was practising vigorously, 
was interrupted by the servant 


laying coffee for three. She 
shut the piano with an angry 
slam. “I forgot,” she muttered, 
“that to-day that beastly Eng- 
lishman arrives. It is just like 
Frau Bredow to leave me alone 
to welcome him—a brute who 
will say my music interrupts his 
work. Well, he shall have his 
coffee by himself to-day.” 

And he did. Worse, when 

VOL. CLXXII.—NO. MXLVI. 


she returned Frau Bredow was 
still “from house,” and “the 
brute” was actually smoking a 
cigar in the balcony, with a pile 
of her music in his lap. 

She marched in to let him 
know what she thought of this 
impertinence. 

“Good gracious!” She came 
to a dead standstill in the centre 
of the room. 

“This is indeed a pleasant 
surprise,” Carter remarked, 
smiling; ‘so pleasant, that I 
have been enjoying my dis- 
covery ”—he waved the tell- 
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tale music—‘“in the only fit 
way @ man can.” 

She took his hand mechan- 
ically, the colour still flooding 
her cheeks. 

Four years apparently had 
not altered him one whit. 
Straw hat, light suit, athletic 
figure, clear eyes, resolute 
mouth —all were just as she 
had seen him at Cologne, and 
so often in her dreams. But 
his thought was very different. 
“By Jove!” he had gasped as 
she floated into the room; for 
the slim child of seventeen had 
blossomed into a woman, whose 
white dress caressed a figure 
in which the unconscious grace 
of girlhood and the dignity of 
womanhood were linked by a 
subtle magic. In the shy Irish 
eyes lurked a strange pathos— 
was it ambition, or music, or 
passion? round the sensitive 
mouth roguery fought with de- 
termination, and had the best of 
it. What an entrancing vision 
of a daughter of Eve Satan 
had conjured up for a man 
who had renounced women for 
the sake of the college! 

They sat in the balcony and 
talked of stupid things — the 
September heat, the railway, 
the German tongue — while 
Carter studied her line by 
line; and by degrees his 
trained sympathy wore her 
shyness away. 

“May I ask what brings 
you to Weimar, of all places?” 
she asked suddenly, and dropped 
her eyes, as one who should 
supply the proper answer. 

“T am writing a book,” was 
the disappointing reply, ‘and 
I came to read some manu- 
scripts here.” 
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‘‘What is the book about ?” 

He smiled at her frank curi- 
osity. 

“It is a history, madam,” he 
said, “of European thought 
from the death of Kant; and 
I hope to publish the first 
volume in the autumn.” 

She flashed a glance—yes— 
he was not quite the same. 
And that book, written in his 
features, added an indefinable 
distinction, a mysterious at- 
traction, to what every woman 
would have called a handsome 
face. 

“Frau Bredow told me you 
were an Oxford Don,” she re- 
marked, archly. “She says 
they write very dull books, 
which they steal from the 
Germans, and spoil in the 
stealing.” 

“Frau 
right.” 

She began to play with the 
bangle on her wrist. 

“The beginning of it was in 
that wallet, was it not?” she 
asked, with a gleam of mischief. 

“Exactly. Such a dull be- 
ginning, too. What a splendid 
memory you have!” 

“Then you had forgotten 
that day in Cologne?” she 
demanded, very slowly. 

Carter deliberately paused to 
knock the ash off his cigar. 

“Yes,” he answered, “yes.” 
It was a lie—the first lie he 
had ever uttered for the sake 
of the college. Would it be 
the last? “Dons who write 
books are always forgetful as 
well as dull,” he added, smil- 
ing; but, to his amazement, 
she was gone. 

The cigar flew in an angry 
circle over the balcony. For 


Bredow is quite 
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the moment he felt quite dizzy. 
“T wish to God I had never 
come to Weimar!” he mur- 
mured, savagely. 

But at supper both had 
recovered, and later’ she 
played to him Bach and 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
and Brahms. 

“So you really like music?” 
she asked on the balcony, while 
Frau Bredow in despair took 
refuge in a nap on the sofa. 

“It is the one thing that 
makes life worth living,” he 
answered, 

“T am so glad to hear you 
say that,” she said, with a 
tremble in her voice. “We 
could never be friends if my 
music meant nothing to you.” 

“T have heard all the famous 
pianists,” Carter added, “and 
you are going to be amongst 
them.” 

“You really mean that?” 

“When you know me better 
you will find I never flatter, 
not even a young lady. You 
have worked very hard since 
we met at Cologne.” 

“Yes, I have worked like a 
black, or a Don, because I had 
a sovereign remedy for lazi- 
ness.” Her smile was abso- 
lutely irresistible as she slipped 
a bangle from her wrist. ‘There 
is my spur,” she said, “and it 
has never failed.” 

It was only a twenty-mark 
piece fastened to the circlet of 
gold—the gift of an English- 
man to a child of seventeen. 

“T see,” he said, slowly, and 
for the second time that day he 
felt quite dizzy. 

“Do you remember telling 
me,” she asked, “that work 
means sacrificing everything to 
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your ideal. That is true—so 
true. But I am a woman now, 
and I find the sacrifice costs— 
nothing.” 

Her glance was a challenge, 
—the challenge of the child, 
not of the woman; and before 
his searching scrutiny her eyes 
dropped, her bosom rose and 
fell. 

“T hope you will always find 
that,” he answered. 

“T mean to. Good night.” 

Alone with the September 
stars, Carter failed to banish the 
aroma of her presence. The 
provoking frou-frou of her dress 
fluttered in the rings of the 
smoke of his cigar; the shy 
homage in her eyes, the poise 
of her head, the witchery of her 
smile, mingled with the passion 
of that Chopin scherzo, with 
the unfathomable storm and 
restraint of that Waldstein 
sonata which she had inter- 
preted with insight extraordin- 
ary for a girl. And while he 
was striving to analyse his own 
feelings, she had gone straight 
to the heart of the matter. 
“He only likes his book,” she 
remarked to her mirror, “and, 
perhaps, my music a little. But 
he shall like me—he shall.” 

Frau Bredow washed her 
hands promptly of them both— 
the man, she said, had surely 
taken leave of his senses. Every 
day from nine till five he toiled 
like a professor remorselessly in 
the Library ; and every day, wet 
or fine, he took Miss Sanderson 
out for a walk after coffee, as if 
he were a sentimental student, 
and she a mere shop-girl. Herr 
Gott! these terrible English! 
And they actually told her what 
they talked about—Goethe and 
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Schiller, Hegel and Liszt, 
Mendelssohn and Ibsen and 
Nietzsche, and French novelists 
of whose names a proper young 
woman should never have heard. 
Nay, more, when she dared to 
protest, Sybil flung Goethe in 
her face. As if any English- 
man had the right in Weimar to 
make the German Goethe his 
model and his excuse. Yet 
Goethe seemed to have taught 
both uncommonly well; for not 
even in the palmiest days of the 
eighteenth century had those 
Grand-ducal gardens heard such 
delighted talk of the things of 
the spirit made human by the 
interest of a man and a woman 
in each other as they heard in 
that strange September fort- 
night. 

On the day on which Carter 
had to leave good news came 
for him. Richardson, who had 
got his “first” in July, had 
gained the Merton fellowship. 
Sybil found him surrounded 
by his luggage with the tele- 
gram in his hand. 

*“T believe,” she said, half 
angrily, “you think more of 
that miserable fellowship than 
if the ‘History of European 


Nevertheless he did return 
next September, this time for 
one day only. During twelve 
wretched months he had 
wrestled with himself. He 
had treated her like a brute, 
and he owed it to her to ex- 
plain. That was his plea, the 
real reason being of course 
that he must see her again— 
just once. 

Yrau Bredow was not in- 
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Thought’ were to be crowned 
by the Academy.” 

“Well, you see it means 
something more achieved for 
the sake of the college.” 

“T hate Mr Richardson,” 
she said, bluntly. 

“Oh, poor chap! he only 
wants what you want, fame 
and wealth.” 

“Then it is the college I 
hate, an ogre which makes 
its men do what they do not 
wish to do.” 

“Exactly. Is it not tak- 
ing me home when ” He 
stopped, stabbed with remorse, 
for she was gazing at him with 
caught breath. 

“But you will come back 
some cay?” she tried to say 
lightly. 

Carter straightened himself. 
“Miss Sanderson,” he said, 
firmly, “I have had a mag- 
nificent holiday, and now we 
must both return to our work 
—you to yours, and I to mine.” 

“Then you will not come 
back?” 

“You must not ask me. I 
cannot.” 

Frau Bredow came in, and 
he premptly went his way. 


formed. He wrote from Berlin, 
and they met in the Grand- 
ducal gardens. 

She wore the coolest of cool 
brown hollands, which she had 
guessed was his favourite dress, 
because it suited her better 
than anything else. And the 
bangle on her wrist jingled with 
joy. He had come back, which 
she had not dared to hope. 

“Fame is yours,” she smiled, 
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as they found the old nook. 
“The book has been a great 
success.” 

“You have read it?” 

“Every word, more than 
once. It is splendid. A _ pro- 
fessor from Jena told me it 
was the most masterly thing 
which has been written for 
thirty years, and he could not 
have believed an Englishman 
could have done it. He is long- 
ing, as I am, for volume two.” 

Carter poked at the path 
with his stick. “I am glad 
you are pleased,” he said. 
“The college that you hate is 
more than pleased too. That 
volume cost me a great deal, 
and—volume two will cost me 
more, much more.” 

“ You———” She plucked a 
leaf, nervously. 

“Were it not for the book 
and the life that the book 
exacts I would have asked 
you to marry me.” 

There was dead silence. 

“T have behaved very badly, 
Sybil,” he said, in a shamed 
voice; “but I have told you 
the truth at last.” 

“But—but,” she whispered, 
“cannot you take me and the 
book too? I—oh! how can I 
live without you?” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Sybil, I am a poor man, a 
very poor man. If I were to 
marry you I should have to 
give up not only the book, 
but all the ideals of my life 
as a tutor of St Theresa’s. I 
should have to spend my life 
making an income to keep us 
both, and I can’t do it. I 
simply can’t.” 

“Ts not that very selfish?” 
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“Yes, it is selfish, vilely self- 
ish. But years ago I vowed, 
no matter what the temptation 
might be, to live up to. an 
ideal. It is so hard to explain 
to a woman what a tutor’s 
ideal can be, what it must cost 
him. Be generous and brave, 
Sybil, and promise to forget 
me.” 

§“ I can understand the ideals,” 
she said, “but why did you 
teach me to love you?” 

“Tf I did that I was mad 
and wicked. I thought, too, I 
was stronger than I was. I 
did not see my mistake until 
—until——” 

“You had broken my heart.” 

“T will not deny it. Nothing 
that you can say is too hard. 
I only ask you now to wipe my 
worthless conduct from your 
memory.” 

“Tt is too late. Forget! O 
God!” she stretched out her 
arms. ‘“ Youare sacrificing me, 
the woman,” she whispered, “ to 
your college and your book—me 
to your ideals. Have you no 
pity?” 

But he had no answer. 

“Tf it is only money,” she 
began, eagerly, “why not wait ? 
in a year I shall be out, and I 
shall succeed. I will make 
money, and you can finish your 
book with me to help you.” 

“Do you think any man 
worth twopence would marry 
you on those terms?” 

“Why not, if he loves me 
and I love him?” 

“It would be ruin to both of 
us. The ideals would be 
shattered,” he said, remorse- 
lessly, “the book would be 
worthless, and you, the woman 
who has ideals too, you would 
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become—God knows what you 
would become.” 

“T do not care,” she cried, 
with passion, “what I would 
become. To a woman the 
love of the man she loves is 
worth all the ideals and all 
the colleges in the world.” 

He took her hand. “That, 
my dear,” he said, quietly, “is 
where a woman is so wrong. 
When the ideals had been 
shattered the love would be 
shattered too.” 

“It is not true. 
believe it.” 

“Yes, itis true. And this I 
do know, that without my book 
and my ideals I would not be 
worth the love of a woman such 
as you are. And without your 
ideals, the ideals of the great 
artist, you would only be fit to 
keep a commonplace husband’s 
nursery. By the living God! 
you shall not be that if I can 
help it.” 

“Then you never loved me,” 
she said, fiercely ; “it is only the 


I will not 
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college and your book that you 
love, and the woman must suffer 
as always.” 

“No, no,” he answered, 
wearily. “It is because I 
loved you and love you still 
that I have come to say Good- 
bye.” 

She looked up with a wan 
smile. “Cruel,” she said, help- 
lessly,—‘‘ cruel because you are 
so strong.” 

“Strong!” 

“Yes; you love me and I 
love you, and yet you can break 
my heart and your own for the 
sake of the college. It is use- 
less to tell you what I feel, 
what I could be to you. You 
must go—you shall. But stay 
with me, Dick, stay just a little 
longer ; tell me of yourself and 
your life that I am not to share, 
and then go—yes, go for ever.” 

So he stayed till the sun was 
set, and the midnight express 
took him back to St Theresa’s, 
which surely now had won him 
for her own. 


VI. 


Three years passed. Volume 
Two came out, and all the 
critics agreed it was better 
than volume one. And if it 
did not bring its author wealth 
it brought him such fame as ‘A 
History of European Thought’ 
can bring. At thirty-seven 
Richard Carter became a con- 
siderable figure in that jealously 
guarded realm of Learning 
which is also Literature, one 
who bade fair to found a school 
of his own in his university, 
and what greater achievement 
can an Oxford tutor hope to 
accomplish than that ? 

One trifle alone puzzled the 


curious. Volume Two had for 
its dedication the baffling words, 
“To S. S.,” and no one in Ox- 
ford or elsewhere had penetrated 
the secret which they clearly 
suggested. When the audacious 
had tried and been routed from 
the room with crushing polite- 
ness, Carter would open a 
drawer and take out a scrap 
of paper. At the top was 
written, in his own hand, a 
sentence from Renan: “I only 
know of one vocation for a man, 
and that is to realise the ideal 
of his nature... . What hon- 
est man would not approve and 
respect me for sacrificing to my 
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conscience the greatest happi- 
ness of my life?” And below, 
in a woman’s writing, were 
these words: “ Your dedication 
made me cry for pride. Thank 
you so much, for the book is 
better than even J had hoped. 
And it is my book too, is it 
not ?—S. 8.” 

Now it happened that one 
June evening, in that summer 
term three years later, Carter 
might have been found in the 
outer drawing-room at the 
Warden’s Lodgings, along with 
some fifty gentlemen and ladies. 
He had come at the command 
of Mrs Matheson, because he 
always accepted her invitations, 
and always refused those of 
every one else,—‘for the sake 
of the college,” he would say 
grimly to himself as he fast- 
ened his tie. 

“Tt is quite a reception,” he 
remarked, reproachfully, to that 
Roman matron, his hostess. 
“You should have warned 
me.” 

“It is my daughter’s fault,” 
she answered, benignly. ‘“ You 
will find the music of which I 
spoke in the other room, and 
you will not be disappointed.” 

The familiar rapid chords of 
the opening movement of the 
Waldstein sonata struck on his 
ear as he paused in the door- 
way. Mrs Matheson was right: 
young lady the player might be, 
but she was no drawing-room 
amateur: He waited until the 
sonata was finished, then, un- 
noticed, slipped through the 
window into the garden. 

“Good God!” he muttered, 
as he sank into a chair under 
the cedar and mopped his 
brow. 

Through the window came 
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the divine cadences and tender 
lullaby of the melody of Cho- 
pin’s Ballade in A Flat. Carter 
buried his face in his hands, 
striving to obliterate it from 
his hearing. The one thing 
against which he had prayed 
for three years had happened 
at last. 

“Dick,” said a gentle voice, 
—‘ Dick, will you not speak to 
me?” 

He tottered to his feet. Sybil 
was in front of him, a soft 
white cloak about her shoul- 
ders. The fragrance of the 
dying lilac and of the budding 
may, laden with those passion- 
ate chords of Chopin, encom- 
passed her and him. 

“TI saw you,” she said, so 
simply, “and I followed when 
I could—for I want your ad- 
vice.” 

He found courage to look at 
her, but he could say nothing. 

“Yes, your advice,” she re- 
peated. ‘Come with me down 
the garden, and I will tel] you.” 

He obeyed as in a dream. 
Her white dress rustled beside 
him on the dewy grass; the 
soft folds of her cloak brushed 
against his arm. 

“T have been here a week,” 
she said, composedly, “a whole 
week, and you never guessed.” 
The witchery of her smile was 
more triumphant than ever. 
“ Lotty Matheson, whom I met 
in Vienna, asked me to visit 
Oxford, and I accepted, because 
I wanted above all to see the 
college—your college.” 

Carter tugged at his collar, 
which had become chokingly 
tight. 

“After I left Weimar I 
studied under Leczititski,” she 
proceeded, “and he brought 
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me out. Fame is mine now, 
and wealth will be mine very 
soon. That star ’’—she touched 
the diamonds in her coronal 
of rippling hair—“ was given 
me by the Emperor of Austria, 
and that’’—she held up the 
gold bangle—“ by the author 
of the ‘History of European 
Thought.’ ” 

“Don’t,” he said, brokenly, 
“don’t !” 

She put a hand on his arm. 
“Do you know,” she said, 
“your hair is touched with 
grey, and I like it. You look 
better than any of the men 
here to-night—for your ideal is 
in your face, and that makes 
me happier than I can say.” 

“ And you,’—he turned and 
surveyed her. Beautiful, in- 
comparably beautiful, of course 
she was. But, thank God! 


it was the face of a beautiful 
woman into which had passed 


the music that was her life. 

“T have learned so much 
in this week,” she was saying. 
“At last I understand what 
St Theresa’s is to you and 
you are to St Theresa’s. 
They are proud of you here: 
proud is not the word— 
they worship you. To-day 
an undergraduate told me 
that without you Terry’s 
would go to pieces, and,” 
she paused, “one of your 
pupils not long ago confessed 
to me what I dare not re- 
peat. Yes, I understand it 
all now.” 

Can there be anything more 
sweetly caressing than the 
voice of fame in a beautiful 
woman’s mouth—a woman 
whom you have loved and 
still love ? 

Sybil threw back her cloak 
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and looked about her—at the 
grey garden-wall on which 
the creepers rustled under the 
flowing chestnuts, at the may 
scenting the summer night, 
the crocketed pinnacles of the 
quadrangles on which the 
moonlight slept, at the Gate- 
way Tower, guardian of so 
many secrets of the human 
spirit stored through the 
travail of the generations 
within these cloistered pre- 
cincts. 

“You were right, Dick,” 
she said, slowly; “no woman 
is worth the sacrifice of all 
that. A man can make it 
his own, his very own, as he 
can make no woman.” 

He made no reply, for he 
was trying to convince him- 
self she spoke the truth. 

She found a seat under one 
of the chestnuts. “It is a 
very simple matter,” she said, 
“and you will tell me what I 
must do. A man whom I like 
has asked me to marry him.” 

He sat down beside her and 
stared at the grass. 

“Some day he will be rich 
and powerful,” she added, 
“ and——” 

“And you?” he interjected, 
with sharp passion. 

“Love him? Oh no, I can- 
not love any man now.” 

“Sybil!” He caught at 
her hand, and she rose at 
once. 

“No, Dick,” she said, “ you 
shall not say it— you do not 
mean it—and—and—lI do not 
love you any longer.” 

“ Sybil!” 

“Forgive me for having 
come to you. It was cruel ; 
but I had to tell you some- 
how. And now you will go 
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—go and finish your life 
alone, and leave me to finish 
mine, as we agreed at Weimar 
was best for both.” 

She put her hands on his 
shoulders and kissed him very 
gently on the forehead. ‘Oh! 
my dear,” she whispered, “ you 
cannot turn back now. You 
have done great things, and, 
please God, you shall do 
greater, much greater, for my 
sake and the sake of the 
college.” 
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For one long moment he 
stood looking into her eyes, 
and then without a word he 
let himself out by the private 
gate into the lonely Fellows’ 
quad. 

Sybil continued to sit under 
the chestnuts until she was in- 
terrupted. “I had to do it,” 
she muttered, as she rose to 
meet a man who came towards 
her from the drawing-room. 
“And it is the college which 
will give him his answer.” 


Vit. 


Next morning found Carter 
pondering on a letter, a con- 
fidential letter, virtually offering 
him a professorship in a Scottish 
university, if only he would 
consent to be a candidate for 
the vacancy. And the post 
was worth nine hundred a-year. 
For half an hour he paced up 
and down, passing his hand 
through the fair hair prema- 
turely touched with grey. 
Then with sharp resolution he 
sat down and wrote two letters. 

A tap at the door. Richard- 
son stood in the room, but what 
a changed Richardson! Carter 
almost laughed when he re- 
called the shabby coat and 
baggy frayed trousers of his 
former pupil, for here was an 
alert young man of seven-and- 
twenty, whose faultless blue 
serge, dainty tie, and polished 
boots brought into the scholar’s 
study the finished air of the 
great world. 

“T was at the Warden’s last 
night,” Richardson remarked, 
“and I looked for you every- 
where, but 

“T am sorry,” Carter inter- 
posed, awkwardly, “I was 


obliged to come away earlier 
than I had expected.” 

Richardson smiled at the 
proofs. ‘Volume Three, I sup- 
pose ?” he said lightly. 

“Yes, volume Three.” 
it not the truth? 

They chatted for half an 
hour. Richardson had somuch 
to tell, and he told it with a 
grateful admiration for his old 
tutor glowing in his keen eyes. 

“Do you remember advising 
me to make a special study in 
Germany of economics?” he 
asked, with a delighted laugh. 
“ Well, I did it, and the result is 
that I have just been appointed 
secretary to the millionaire head 
of an American syndicate, and 
if I don’t make my fortune now, 
it will not be your fault.” 

Carter congratulated him 
with genuine sincerity. Was 
it not right that a Terry’s man 
should help to control the 
realms of international finance, 
as Terry’s men, the powers un- 
known to the public behind the 
throne, guided the ship of state 
and the destinies of the Empire ? 

“T have been a_ relapsed 
heretic from the first,’ Richard- 
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son explained, smiling. ‘“Ox- 
ford can make you a great 
thinker and teacher, but it 
cannot satisfy the humbler 
ambitions of money and power, 
and I am a prey to them.” 
Carter laughed at the confes- 
sion, which his ablest pupils 
every year taught him to ex- 
pect. “It is just as well,” he 
said, “that we don’t all want to 
write the ‘History of European 
Thought.’ ” 

** None the less,” Richardson 
replied, with conviction, “it is 
the Dons who have chosen the 
finer part, for without them 
we others would be impossible. 
And I—I in particular owe all 
to one who might have been a 
Prime Minister had he chosen. 
It was that fifty pounds which 
did it, and, believe me, I am 
grateful,” 

Carter took the outstretched 
hand. “That is our best re- 
“ All 


ward,” he said, simply. 
of us here want Terry’s men to 


be first everywhere. And if 
our pupils, whatever post they 
fill, put the college first, they 
have more than learned the 
lesson we try to teach them.” 

“We should be curs if we 
did not do more than that,” 
Richardson replied. “The more 
I see of the world, the more I 
discover that it is a man’s life 
and his ideals, not his teaching, 
which can achieve the impos- 
sible in others.” 

“Thank you,” said Carter, 
“thank you very much for 
saying that. So often we 
teachers up here are filled with 
black despair. We need to be 
convinced again and again that 
we are not wasting our time 
and such talents as we have in 
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selfish pedantry and obsolete 
medievalism.” 

“Wasting!” Richardson cried, 
with indignation. 

Whereupon they began to 
talk of other things—of the 
book, and, above all, of Terry’s 
men carrying, as the Jesuits in 
the sixteenth century carried, 
a unique faith in their Society 
into the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and always remembering 
with reverent gratitude the 
rock whence they were hewn. 

“Can you guess,” Richard- 
son remarked as he said good- 
bye, “what made me give up 
Oxford and the tutor’s career 
which as an undergraduate I 
had hoped to lead?” 

“The reason,” Carter said, 
smiling, “ was or is a woman.” 

“Now, how could you guess 
that ?” Richardson demanded, 
blushing. 

“My dear Richardson, we 
Dons are not men of the world ; 
but we do know this, that when 
a@ young man with brains and 
no money turns his back on 
Oxford, it begins with ambition 
and it ends with a woman.” 

“Then you will not be sur- 
prised to hear I am engaged to 
be married ?” 

“Not a bit. 
fortunate lady ?” 

“Her name is Sybil Sander- 
son, and she is a great pianist. 
I met her first at Weimar, when 
I was studying economics by 
your advice. Last night she 
promised to marry me. You 
see everything good comes to 
me from Terry’s or you.” 

In his radiance he had not 
noticed how heavily Carter 
leaned against the door, nor 
how the lines cut in his face 
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by the great book suddenly 
deepened. 

“And I must tell you one 
thing more,” he rattled on. 
“ At Vienna I asked her to be 
my wife, and she said she would 
give me her answer at Oxford. 
Women are so strange, aren’t 
they ?” 

“T suppose they are, but I 
am scarcely an authority.” 

“Well, they don’t come much 
into European thought, either 
before or after Kant.” Rich- 
ardson bubbled over with his 
joke and his good fortune. 

“T am not so sure about 
that,” Carter replied, very 
gravely. 

“You mean they can inspire 
thought if they cannot produce 
it themselves?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And, would you believe it,” 
Richardson added, “that last 
night, when she said Yes, she 
told me she was marrying me 
for the sake of the college?” 

“Good God!” 

“Wasn't it an extraordinary 
thing for a woman to say who 
had never seen Oxford till a 
week ago, and who knows noth- 
ing about Terry’s except what 
I have told her?” 

Carter’s reply was long in 
coming. “For all that,” he 
said at last, “I think Miss 
Sanderson was probably quite 
right. She clearly means to 
make a great man of you, and 
I am sure she will succeed.” 

“T should like her to suc- 
ceed,” Richardson answered, 
with emotion, “for your sake. 
Do not I owe my wife as well 
as my career to you?” 
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Half an hour later Carter’s 
servant found him still staring 
at the pannelling and the im- 
pressive rows of German books. 

“Shall I take these letters to 
the post, sir?” he asked. 

Carter started. They were 
the two which he had written 
that morning. 

“No,” he said, wearily. “They 
can wait.” 

The servant slipped out, and 
Carter promptly tore the letters 
in pieces. One of them had 
been to announce his candi- 
dature for the Scottish Chair ; 
the other was to Miss Sybil 
Sanderson, telling her how he 
had decided to leave Oxford, 
and imploring her to see him 
once again before she gave her 
answer to that other man. 

Then he turned to his proofs. 


In the autumn the Third 
volume of ‘A History of Euro- 
pean Thought’ appeared — in 
time for Sybil Richardson to 
read it on her honeymoon. 
Perhaps she alone, of all the 
critics who agreed that the last 
instalment completely eclipsed 
the first two in brilliance of 
style and mastery of the sub- 
ject, really appreciated the full 
meaning of the inscription on 
the title-page. For the author 
had dedicated his work, not to 
“S.S.,” but to “The Warden, 
Fellows, and Scholars — past, 
present, and to come—of the 
College of St Theresa in the 
University of Oxford, for whose 
sake I began this book, and 
within whose walls I hope to 
die.” 

WyMonD CAREY. 
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THE SIEGE OF CALCUTTA. 


THE siege and capture of 
Fort William at Calcutta and 
the dismal catastrophe that 
followed is one of the most 
dramatic incidents in the his- 
tory of the British dominion in 
India. It is a record of misfor- 
tune, but of misfortune which 
did no dishonour to those who 
sank under it. The dastardly 
flight of the Governor and a 
few of the garrison has, how- 
ever, left a false impression, 
which owes its wide diffusion 
to the engaging clearness of 
Macaulay’s style. Almost the 
best known passage in his 
works is the relation of the 
fate of the captives who were 
confined in the Black Hole: 


“Nothing in history or fiction, 


not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of ever- 
lasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody lips on the scalp of 
his murderers, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted 
by the few survivors of that 
night.” The account of the 
siege itself which Macaulay has 
given is, however, so brief as to 
be mischievous in effect, with 
a mixture of fact and fiction, 
and a characteristic dexterity 
of phrase. He writes: “The 
Governor, who had heard much 
of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, 
was frightened out of his wits, 
jumped into a boat, and took 
refuge in the nearest ship. The 
military commandant thought 
that he could not do better 
than follow so good an example. 
The fort was taken after a 
feeble resistance; and great 
numbers of the English fell 


into the hands of the con- 
queror.” The Governor, it is 
true, jumped into a boat and 
took refuge in the nearest ship, 
the military commandant fol- 
lowed his example, but the fort 
was not taken after a feeble 
resistance. It surrendered after 
a gallant defence, lasting some 
days. The materials lay before 
Macaulay for an accurate nar- 
rative of the siege had he cared 
to use them; and it is a pity 
that he did not, for no one 
could have done better justice 
to the subject. They are to be 
found in the stately pages of 
Orme, from whom he borrowed 
his famous description of what 
took place in the Black Hole 
on a sultry night in June 1756. 
Orme writes: “It was the 
hottest season of the year, and 
the night uncommonly sultry 
even at this season.” Mac- 
aulay’s transformation is char- 
acteristic: “It was the summer 
solstice, the season when the 
fiery heat of Bengal can scarcely 
be rendered tolerable to natives 
of England by lofty halls and 
by the constant waving of fans.” 
The second volume of Orme’s 
classic deals with the important 
and interesting period of the 
history of our Indian Empire 
from “the calamity which be- 
fell the English settlements in 
1756 to the peace of 1763.” 
The author had resided in 
Calcutta for eleven years before 
the catastrophe occurred, and 
was able to describe the fort 
and environs from _ personal 
knowledge and_ observation. 
He also made free use of the 
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narratives and other writings 
of those engaged in the defence 
of Fort William. They form a 
part of the collection of his- 
torical material which he be- 
queathed to the East India 
Company. These narratives 
are signally curious and inter- 
esting, and have been too long 
allowed to rest undisturbed on 
the shelves of the India Office. 
They contain the spirit of the 
time, and bring us face to face 
with the chief actors in a 
tragedy which aroused the 
attention of Europe. They 
enable us to really understand 
not only what took place, but 
what causes led to the siege 
of Calcutta. Burke, in his 
speech on opening the Im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, 
said Suraja Dowlah “ under- 
took (from motives which the 
House of Commons, with all 
their industry to discover the 
circumstance, have found it 
difficult to make out) to attack 
a little miserable trading fort 
that we had erected in Cal- 
cutta.” Burke was alluding to 
the Select Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons on 
the 13th of April 1772, to in- 
quire into “the nature, state, 
and condition of the East India 
Company.” They examined 
some of the Company’s servants 
who were in Bengal at the time, 
and read a few of the consulta- 
tions and letters, and their 
report shows they had a sus- 
picion of the real causes which 
brought on the loss of Calcutta. 
Seven years after the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Select 
Committee, appeared in two 
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parts Orme’s second volume. 
Every one who has followed 
the track of Orme through dif- 
ferent parts of his work, who 
has read his authorities with 
constant reference to his pages, 
must be struck with the ac- 
curacy and fidelity of the 
historian as to his facts. But 
his inferences are of course at 
times liable to exception. This 
is especially the case in his ac- 
count of the calamity which 
befell the English settlement. 
He had held high office in India 
—and he writes with official 
reticence. He omits materials 
for forming a fair judgment as 
to the causes which led to the 
siege; he enhances the errors 
and crimes of Suraja Dowlah, 
and suppresses facts which 
bear upon individual character. 
When Orme wrote many who 
took part in the siege were still 
alive, and the embers of contro- 
versy and passion still glowed. 
But a hundred and fifty years 
have gone on, and we are now 
able to review the history of 
the event in a calmer temper. 
At this time, when the Viceroy 
of India is about to unveil a 
monument “to the memory of 
those who were suffocated in 
the Black Hole Prison of Fort 
William,” it may not be un- 
interesting to tell again, from a 
large amount of unpublished 
material, the story of the siege 
of Calcutta, and of the great 
and eventful catastrophe which 
stirred the hearts of Europe as 
the massacre of Cawnpore did a 
century later. The tale has often 
been related, but the whole real 
story has been left untold.! 





1 A short, interesting, and accurate account of the siege is to be found under 


the disguise of fiction in the novel, ‘ Like Another Helen,’ by Sydney C. Grier. 
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It has been argued that it 
would be wiser to let that 
“great crime” fall under the 
shadow of the great power 
oblivion. But that mad de- 
bauch of revenge and cruelty 
cannot be effaced from the page 
of history. The original monu- 
ment was not erected in a spirit 
of hate and vuinglory, but by 
“a fellow - sufferer” to the 
memory of his gallant com- 
rades. It was well deserved, 
yet it was allowed to fall into 
ruin, and it disappeared some 
eighty-two years ago. It has 
been rebuilt by Lord Curzon at 
his own cost. The old tablet 
which bore the names of the 
principal sufferers stated it was 
erected to the memory “of 
sundry other Inhabitants, Mili- 
tary and Militia.” It there- 
fore commemorates not only 
the indomitable spirit with 
which, outnumbered and aban- 
doned, a few Englishmen held 
their post, but also the courage 
with which they were seconded 
by men of different races and 
colour alike. It will remind 
Englishmen through what trib- 
ulation and adversity they have 
won the headship of a united 
India, and it will bid them re- 
member that we can only make 
firm the foundations of our 
power by maintaining the good- 
will and devotion of all our 
fellow-subjects. 

The settlement which Job 
Charnock formed! was im- 
proved by degrees into a 
valuable possession. The Eng- 
lish began to build walls and 
bastions round their factory, 
and so created the original cit- 
adel of Fort William. Under 





1 See ‘ Magu’ for June 1902. 
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the protection of the English 
flag and of English law, a large 
population of native and foreign 
traders settled on the Company’s 
estate, and Calcutta became 
not a miserable trading fort, as 
Burke described it, but a pros- 
perous town, a mart and sea- 
port of considerable importance. 
In the year 1716 the English 
obtained from the Moghul an 
important firman or imperial 
order, “That all their mercan- 
tile affairs, together with their 
gomashtas [agents], have free 
liberty, in all swbahships [pro- 
vinces], to pass and repass to 
and fro, either by land or water, 
in any part or district through 
the several provinces above said. 
And know, they are custom 
free; that they have full power 
and liberty to buy and sell at 
their own pleasure.” The 
liberty was abused by the 
servants of the Company. 
Captain Rennie, a mariner, in 
his ‘ Reflections on the Loss 
of Calcutta’ (June 1756), 
states :— 


“The injustice to the Moors con- 
sists in that, being by their courtesy 
permitted to live here as merchants, 
to protect and judge what natives 
were their servants, and to trade 
custom free,—we under that pretence 
protected all the Nabob’s subjects 
that claimed our protection, though 
they were neither our servants nor 
our merchants, and gave our dus- 
tucks or passes to numbers of natives 
to trade custom free, to the great 
prejudice of the Nabob’s revenue ; 
nay more, we levied large duties upon 
goods brought into our districts from 
the very people that permitted us to 
trade custom free, and by numbers of 
their impositions (framed to raise the 
Company’s revenues, some of which 
were ruinous to ourselves)—such as 
taxes on marriages, provisions trans- 
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ferring land property, &c.— caused 
eternal clamour and complaints 
against us at Court.” 


In 1742 Aliverdi Khan, an 
Afghan adventurer, won for 
himself by the sword the 
rulership of Bengal. He was 
a good soldier and a strong 
administrator. He maintained 
friendly relations with the 
authorities of the European 
factories, and in return for 
the subsidies which he exacted 
from them, he gave them pro- 
tection and enforced good order. 
At the close of his long reign 
he, however, regarded with sus- 
picion the strong indomitable 
race whose ships commanded 
the sea and whose forts pro- 
tected their rising settlements. 
When his chief commanders 
urged him to expel the English 
and seize their property he 
said, “It is now difficult to 
extinguish the fire on land; 
but should the sea be in 
flames, who could put them 
out?” Three years before his 
death Aliverdi Khan, who was 
stricken in age, appointed his 
favourite nephew and adopted 
son, Mirza Mahmud, to be his 
successor, and invested him 
with considerable power. On 
his appointment Mirza Mahmud 
received the name of Chiragee- 
al-Dowla, signifying “ the Lamp 
of Riches,” by which he was 
afterwards called; but by the 
Europeans Suraja Dowlah. 
Richard Becher, chief of the 
subordinate factory at Dacca, 
describes him as “a young 
man, violent, passionate, of 
great ambition tinctured with 
avarice.” He suspected (and 
he had good grounds for his 
suspicion) the Company’s ser- 
vants of corresponding with 
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a widowed daughter of Aliverdi 
Khan, who had adopted a 
probable rival to the throne; 
and he was greatly irritated 
when they gave a cordial 
welcome to Kissendas, the son 
of her Hindu lover and prin- 
cipal adviser, who, under pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrine of Jugernath, had 
proceeded to Calcutta with his 
family and an immense amount 
of treasures. Kissendas took 
up his residence with Omi- 
chund, a banker of great 
wealth. Macaulay speaks of 
him as “the artful Bengalee,” 
but he was a trader from the 
north of India who had for 
forty years resided in Bengal. 
His commerce extended to every 
part of the province, and he 
had provided most of the 
Company’s investments. But 
three years before the arrival 
of Kissendas, Omichund was 
excluded from any participation 
in the Company’s affairs, and 
this vexed his pride and avar- 
ice. It was stated at the 
time that he was an active 
party in bringing Kissendas 
to Calcutta, with the intention 
of ruining the English by 
embroiling them in a quarrel 
with Aliverdi or of regaining 
his former influence by acting 
as mediator. 

The reception of Kissendas 
at Calcutta has been assigned 
as one of the main causes of 
the war, but it was due to a 
deeper and more remote found- 
ation. Captain Rennie states 
that “the principal cause of 
the war was the knowledge of 
what has happened on the 
coast of Coromandel, for many 
Moors (and some of. distinction 
among them) have come lately 
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from thence and declared that 
the English and French have 
divided the country, while 
their respective Nabobs are 
no better than shadows of 
what they should be.” The 
news of the capture of the 
great stronghold of Gheria on 
the Malabar coast by Clive 
confirmed the impression that 
the Europeans intended to 
claim the whole as their own. 
Soon after the receipt of the 
intelligence of the taking of 
Gheria Aliverdi died, and 
Suraja Dowlah took quiet 
possession of the government. 
He at once sent a written 
order to the Governor of 
Calcutta to deliver Kissendas 
up, his property and _ his 
followers. The messenger, a 
man of considerable import- 
ance, who entered Calcutta 
in the disguise of a European, 
“was turned out of the factory 
and off the shore with derision 
and insolence.” 

When our Hindu agent at 
his Court represented the sus- 
picions which had induced the 
authorities at Calcutta to treat 
the messenger as an impostor, 
Suraja Dowlah listened armed 
with the true impenetrability 
of an Oriental. He showed no 
emotion or displeasure,—news 
had reached him of a more 
serious and exasperating nature 
than an affront to his messen- 
ger. His spies at Calcutta had 
often informed him of the small 
strength of its fortifications 
and garrison, and before the 
death of Aliverdi Khan “the 
easy capture of it was the 
Publick discourse of the city 
and Durbar ”—Suraja Dowlah 
was now informed that the 
English were busy raising 
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strong fortifications. The re- 
port was in a certain measure 
true. He had just been pro- 
claimed when a letter from 
the E.I. Court reached Cal- 
cutta stating that war with 
France was inevitable, and 
“in consequence of these ad- 
vices the line of guns towards 
the river was repaired and 
strengthened and some other 
trifling works erected, par- 
ticularly a Redoubt at Per- 
rin’s Garden.” Suraja Dow- 
lah at once wrote to the Pres- 
ident “that he did not approve 
of our carrying on these works 
without his permission, and 
ordered Mr Drake to desist 
immediately, and destroy what 
he had already done.” The 
French having strengthened — 
their fort by an _ additional 
bastion, also received an order 
to the like effect. They dis- 
creetly replied that “they had 
not built New Works, and had 
only Repaired One of their 
Bastions, which had been in- 
jured by Lightning, with which 
answer he appeared satisfied.” 
The English President, on the 
other hand, stated, “That in 
the late War between Our 
Nation and the French, they 
had attacked and taken the 
Town of Madras Contrary to 
the neutrality We expected 
would have been preserved in 
the Mogull’s Dominions; and 
that there being at present 
great appearance of another 
War between the Two Crowns, 
We were under some appre- 
hensions they would act in 
the same way in Bengal, to 
prevent which We were only 
repairing our Line of Guns to 
the Water-side.” The indis- 
creet answer increased the 
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wrath and suspicion of Suraja 
Dowlah. It seemed to him an 
evasion of his clear demand. 
“Upon what pretence,” he 
wrote, “will the French at- 
tempt to attack them on the 
river? which they have never 
done since the settlement of 
Europeans in the Country.” 
If the English began the 
struggle he feared it would 
lead, as it had done in the 
Carnatic, to the ascendancy of 
the conqueror and the destruc- 
tion of the power of the native 
princes. Suraja Dowlah felt 
that if he were to maintain 
his supremacy he must take 
some open and decided action. 
Now was the time. He had 
firmly established himself on 
the throne, and had collected 
a large army to chastise a 
rebellious cousin. On the 28th 


of May he sent the principal 


merchant of the province, who 
resided at Hughley, a letter 
stating— 


“Tt has been my design to level 
the English fortifications raised with- 
in my jurisdiction on account of their 
great strength ; as I have nothing at 
present to divert me from the exe- 
cution of that resolution, I am de- 
termined to make use of this oppor- 
tunity ; for which reason I am 
returning from Ragahmaul, and shall 
use the utmost expedition on my 
march that I may arrive before Cal- 
cutta as soon as possible.” 


He added at the bottom in his 
own hand :— 


“T swear by the Great God and 
the prophets that unless the English 
consent to fill up their ditch, raze 
their fortifications, and trade upon 
the same terms they did in the time 
of Nabob Jaffeer Cawn, I will not 
hear anything on their behalf, and 
will expel them totally out of my 
country.” 
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On the 9th of June Suraja 
Dowlah, having seized the 
factory at Kasimbazar, near 
his capital, bent his march 
towards Calcutta. On the 7th 
of June news reached Fort 
William that Kasimbazar had 
surrendered, and “that the 
Nabob was determined to 
march to Calcutta with his 
whole army, estimated then 
at 50,000 men besides a large 
train of artillery.” The Eng- 
lish, when they fortified their 
settlement, had never meant 
that it should be able to stand 
a regular siege, and had con- 
tented themselves with throw- 
ing up work sufficient to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against 
“an irruption of the Moors” 
and an inroad of the Mahratta 
horse. Orme, in a “ Narrative 
of the Loss of Calcutta, com- 
posed at Madras, October 1756,” 
which has never been printed, 
speaks of Fort William as “a 
building which many an old 
house in the country exceeds 
in its defence ” :— 

“Tt is situated a few paces from 
the river-side, on the bank of which 
runs a line of guns the whole length 
of the fort from North to South, and 
this the only formidable part, as it 
is capable of annoying ships on the 
river. The ends of this line are 
joined to the two bastions of the 
fort nearest the river by a garden 
wall and a gate in each, which would 
resist one shot of a six-pounder, but 
which would be forced by the second. 
Opposite to the two bastions men- 
tioned are two others placed to the 
Eastward, but within thirty yards to 
the North and fifty yards to the South 
the bastions are commanded by large 
houses. To the Eastward inland the 
top of the church commands the 
whole of both the Northern and 
Eastern Ramparts.” 


The curtains of the fort were 
3M 
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only four feet thick, and 
terraces, which were the roofs 
of the chambers, formed the 
top of the ramparts. Nine 
years before the siege a range 
of warehouses had been built 
on the inside of the southern 
face occupying the _ space 
between the flanks of the 
adjacent bastions, and conse- 
quently rendering, as Holwell 
states, “your two southerly 
bastions useless to each other, 
and to the whole southerly 
face of the fort, which could 
not be flanked by a single 
gun from either bastion.” 
Holwell’s account of the con- 
dition of the fortifications 
illustrates how ancient is the 
English prerogative never to 
prepare in the time of peace 
for the exigencies of actual 
war. “The ruinous state of 
the lines to the Westward of 
the fort,” he writes, “had been 
a reproach to our settlement, 
and to everything bearing the 
name of fortification, for more 
than two years. The whole 
easterly curtain had been for 
many years in so ruinous a 
condition as not to bear a 
gun; one we fired from it, a 
three or four pounder, as I 
remember, which made _ its 
way through the terrace.” 
The ammunition, like the fort- 
ifications, was impaired by 
neglect. 


“No cartridges,’ writes Captain 
Grant, the adjutant-general, ‘of any 
kind ready. The small quantity of 
grape in store had lyen ' so long 
that it was destroyed by worms ; no 
shells fitted nor Fuses prepared for 
small or great. The few that were 
thrown at the siege burst half way. 
There were 2 Iron Mortars, one of 
13 and the other of 10 inches, sent 
out about 3 years ago. The 10-inch 
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Mortar we had just finished the bed 
for it, but the 13-inch one lay by use- 
less for want of one; tho’ there was 
upwards of 300 shells sent out for 
both, all that could be prepared was 
not above 20, and such as was thrown 
of them burst some after quitting the 
mortar, other half way. We had but 
a small quantity of powder, and the 
greatest part of that damp.’” 


The regular force of the gar- 
rison amounted only to 264 
men, of whom a portion were 
native Portuguese and Ar- 
menians. “Of these Handfull 
of Troops in Garrison there 
were not five who had ever I 
believe seen a Muskett fired in 
Anger.” The officers, however, 
commanding the regular com- 
panies—Minchen, Clayton, Bu- 
chanan, Grant, and Wether- 
ington—had all except Clayton 
seen service either in Europe or 
the Coromandel coast. Captain 
Minchen was the chief com- 
mander. Of him Holwell writes, 
and the other narratives con- 
firm the justice of his criticism : 
“Touching the Military capac- 
ity of our Commandant I am 
astranger. I can only say we 
were unhappy in his keeping it 
to himself if he had any, as 
neither I, nor, I believe, any 
one else was witness to any 
part of His Conduct that spoke 
or bore the appearance of his 
being the Commanding Military 
Officer in garrison.” 

When the news that Suraja 
Dowlah was advancing on them 
reached Calcutta, a council of 
war, consisting of the military 
captains and the engineer joined 
to the ordinary Council, was 
held. It decided that the Militia 
should be called out. That 
same evening the Governor, 
“by beat of drum, caused all 
the inhabitants of Calcutta fit 
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to bear arms to be assembled.” 
The next morning, the 8th of 
June, two companies of Militia 
were enrolled, consisting of the 
European, Portuguese, and Ar- 
menian inhabitants, amounting 
to 250 men. If they had been 
regularly trained to arms ac- 
cording to the repeated orders 
of the Court, they might at this 
juncture, as Holwell states, 
have “been a most seasonable 
supply, but this essential regul- 
ation, I am sorry to say, was 
totally neglected, so that when 
We came to action there was 
hardly any amongst the Ar- 
menians and Portuguese in- 
habitants, and but few among 
the European Militia, who knew 
the Right from the Wrong end 
of their pieces.” Holwell com- 
manded the 1st company of the 
Militia and William Mackett 
the 2nd, “and the following 
gentlemen were appointed offi- 
cers under them—viz., Robert 
Mapletoft (a clergyman Chap- 
lain of the Presidency, Captain- 
Lieutenant ; Richard Court, H. 
Wedderburn, T. Holmes, and 
Wm. Summer, Lieutenants ; 
C. Douglas, T. Coates, and R. 
H. Baldrick, Ensigns ; and Wil- 
liam Dumbleton, Adjutant.” 
The council of war, instead 
of repairing and strengthening 
the fortifications of the fort, 
determined that “ Batterys 
should be erected in all the 
roads leading to the fort at 
such distances as Cou’d be any- 
wise defensible with the small 
number of Troops We had.” 
The resolution was a capital 
error. The troops were few in 
number and the ground covered 
a considerable area. Captain 
Grant supplies the reason which 
led the Council to come to so 
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unwise a decision. No one 
thought, ‘‘even to the very last 
day, that the Nabob would ever 
venture to attack us or offer to 
force our lines.” 

Orme enables us by plan and 
description to ascertain exactly 
where the three batteries which 
the besieged constructed and 
mounted were situated. The 
eastern battery was erected 
near the present Scotch church, 
“opposite to the Eastern gate 
of the fort, at the distance of 
300 yards on the principal 
avenue, which continued in a 
straight line to the rearward as 
far as the Merattoe ditch.” 
This battery adjoined to the 
left the gateway of an en- 
closure, in which, at the dis- 
tance of a few feet, stood a 
very spacious house of one 
floor in which the mayor’s 
court and assizes used to be 
held. The north battery must 
have been situated at the foot 
of Clive Ghat Street; the 
third battery, at the corner 
where Hastings Street, Council 
House Street, and Government 
Place meet. The fort occupied 
a site now comprised between 
Coilah Ghat Street and Fairlie 
Place. The chief gateway 
looked out upon an avenue, 
which was skirted on the north 
side by a large enclosure called 
“the Park,” and Orme’s plan 
gives under the enclosure the 
tank, which forms a prominent 
feature in Dalhousie Square. 
To the south of the Park was 
the Rope Walk, at whose east- 
ern extremity was the east 
battery. Beyond the Rope 
Walk there were three large 
English houses, and a short dis- 
tance from them, on the edge 
of the avenue, was the gaol. 
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On the 13th of June a letter 
was intercepted from the chief 
of the Nabob’s spies to Omi- 
chund. The banker was ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the 
fort. And Omichund, who was 
“implacable in his _resent- 
ments,” never forgave the in- 
sult and injury. His en- 
deavours to mitigate things, 
when he really found they were 
coming to extremities, Holwell 
states, were sincere enough, 
“until his imprisonment by the 
President, an Act of his power 
and sole authority, for which 
the pretence made use of was 
in my judgment by no means 
sufficient: the correspondence 
detected between him and Ra- 
jaram Harkarah (the Suba’s 
Head Spy), which was read in 
the presence of many of us, 
contained in our _ opinions 


nothing to vindicate it, nor 


had your President even the 
consent or approbation of his 
Council for this step, or that 
I ever remember acquired it.” 
When Omichund was arrested 
his brother-in-law concealed 
himself in the women’s apart- 
ments. The next day a body 
of peons were sent to arrest 
him and Kissendas. The latter, 
who had gathered around him 
a large number of armed re- 
tainers, vigorously defended his 
house, drove the peons away, 
“and took some of them prison- 
ers, whom he treated very bar- 
barously.” Lieutenant Blagg 
was now sent with thirty Euro- 
peans, who stormed the house 
and “took him with all his 
arms, which was a very large 
quantity.” At Omichund’s 
house the resistance was equal- 
ly desperate. When further 
defence was hopeless the head 
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of his followers, ““who was an 
Indian of a high caste, set fire 
to the house, and in order to 
save the women of the family 
from the dishonour of being 
exposed to strangers, entered 
their apartments, and killed, it 
is said, thirteen of them with 
his own hand, after which he 
stabbed himself, but, contrary 
to his intentions, not mortally.” 
Kissendas was taken a prisoner 
into the fort: “Juggernaut 
Sing, the Jemmautdar or Head 
Peon, was conveyed away by 
his followers.” 

Meanwhile Suraja Dowlah 
was marching in hot haste to- 
wards Calcutta. Many of his 
troops died of fatigue, many 
more were struck down by the 
sun, but he pushed on. On the 
15th of June he reached Hugh- 
ley, and his army crossed the 
river in a vast fleet of boats, 
which had accompanied him on 
his march. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 16th of June the 
inhabitants of Calcutta were 
alarmed by the tidings that he 
was close at hand. The English 
women left their houses and re- 
tired to the fort; the Portu- 
guese or black Christians — 
men, women, and children — 
about 2000 in number, also 
sought shelter within its walls. 
The natives fled from the town. 
About noon the booming of 
guns confirmed the news. The 
advanced - guard of the royal 
army had reached Chitpur, the 
northern suburb, and had opened 
a brisk cannonade on the “ For- 
tune” ketch and “Chance” 
sloop, that had been sent up 
the river to assist the garrison 
of the redoubt at Perrin’s. It 
consisted of only twenty Euro- 
peans, commanded by Edward 
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Piccard,! ensign. The ships, by 
keeping a quick fire, maintained 
their station, “upon which the 
enemy turned their whole force 
upon the redoubt, and accord- 
ingly brought up their cannon 
on elephants to the edge of a 
small wood, to the northward 
of the fosse,” over which there 
was a drawbridge. Six guns 
were playing on the redoubt 
and the sloop when Lieutenant 
Blagg with forty Europeans, an 
18-pounder, and two brass field- 
pieces arrived. Under the fire 
of their cannon and small-arms 
the enemy, 4000 strong, made 
several attempts to force a pass- 
age across the bridge, but “our 
little troop” checked them by a 
constant platoon fire, “as like- 
wise by playing smartly the 
two three-pounders.” For hours 
the unequal contest raged. It 
was half-past six when the 
enemy, seeing the picquet ad- 
vancing, retired into the grove. 
“At midnight nothing was mov- 
ing in the thickets; for every 
man, after eating his meal, had 
as usual betook himself to sleep ; 
which Ensign Piccard, who had 
served on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, suspected from their 
silence, and crossing the rivulet 
at midnight with his party, 
seized and spiked the four pieces 
of cannon, beat up and drove all 
the troops out of the thicket, 
and returned without the loss 
of a man.” The enemy must 
have sustained a considerable 
loss in their attack, “for seventy- 
nine of their dead were found 
the next morning, most of them 
killed with cannon-shot at the 
corner of the wood where they 
had brought up their artillery.” 
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The main body of the enemy, 
on desisting from their attack, 
“directly drew off their artil- 
lery and filed off in very large 
columns towards Dum Dum 
plains.” This movement was 
due to the advice of Omi- 
chund’s head peon, who, in 
spite of his wounds, was put 
upon his horse and led to Suraja 
Dowlah, “whom he informed 
of the transactions relating to 
his master’s imprisonment ; and 
when the enemy was repulsed 
at Baagbazar he led the van 
of the army to the eastward, 
and directed them the avenues 
by which they could enter our 
bounds.” During the night 
the enemy reached Cow Cross 
Bridge, where they encamped 
“behind the brick -kilns, and 
stretched from the bungalows 
as far as Govinderam’s Metré’s 
Garden on the Dum Dum road.” 
At Cow Cross Bridge were 
posted 1000 peons and buz- 
erries (hired matchlock men), 
who deserted to the enemy. 
Next morning (17th June) 
Monsieur Le Beaume, “ who was 
a French officer, and left Chand- 
nagar on a point of honour, 
requested permission to take 
possession of the gaol, about 
200 yards advanced before the 
Battery A (eastern battery), 
and where three roads termi- 
nated into the place.” He was 
sent with 12 military and 
militia, 40 buxerries, and 2 can- 
non, to take possession of it. 
“He broke embrasures through 
the gaol-house for the cannon, 
and made loopholes all round 
for the musquetry.” The 
enemy, however, did not ap- 
pear in sight of the batteries 





1 Also spelt Picard, Paccard, and Pischard. 
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that day, “but they entered the 
skirts of the town, plundering 
and burning all they met on 
their way, especially the Black 
merchants’ houses.” Many of 


them were taken prisoners. 
Their accounts of the Nabob’s 
situation and strength varied 
so much that little dependence 
could be placed on them. 


“Our own Intelligence all along 
from our spies was equally so. These 
Prisoners in general told us that he 
had all the Cossinbuzar’s cannon, and 
10 or 15 pieces, which he brought 
from Muscadabad of a larger size, 
besides numbers of swivels and 
wall pieces mounted on camels and 
elephants. That his troops consisted 
of 20,000 to 30,000 Horse and Foot.” 


The garrison was also ad- 
vised by their spies and prison- 
ers that the Nabob’s artillery 
“was commanded by a French 
Renegade who had been an 
officer at Pondicherry, and gave 
himself the Title of Marquis de 
St Jaque,' and had under his 
command 25 Europeans and 
80 Chittygam Fringees.” By 
evening the enemy had set fire 
to the great bazaar and many 
parts of the Black Town and 
the English, all the Bazaar, 
and Native huts to the east- 
ward and southward, “ which 
burnt till morning, and being 
so very extensive and near, 
formed a scene too horrible 
for language.” That night the 
peons and matchlock-men, to 
the number of 500, deserted to 
the enemy, as the lascars and 
coolies had done some days be- 
fore. “That we had not a 
Black Fellow to draw or work 
a gun, not even to carry a 
cotton bale or sandbag on ye 
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Ramperts; and what work of 
that kind had been done was 
by the Military and Militia, 
This want of workmen at last 
and Scarcity at ye beginning 
harras’d us Prodigiously, and 
prevented our doing several 
works that would have been 
necessary.” 

Early on the morning of the 
18th the enemy appeared in all 
quarters of the town, and the 
tactics they intended to pursue 
soon became apparent. They 
meant to force their way into 
the lines, not by attacking the 
batteries, but by creeping into 
the different houses. The garri- 
son “ accordingly fortified some 
of the houses which they thought 
commanded the batteries with 
as many as could possibly be 
spared.” But they had very 
few to spare. The fighting 
men of the garrison were so 
small a number that they found 
it difficult to perform their or- 
dinary duties and also guard 
the crowd of prisoners. ‘“ The 
same morning,” writes William 
Tooke, “orders were issued 
out that no quarter was ‘to be 
given to the enemy, the prison 
being but a very small place, 
was full, and among other 
prisoners was Omichund.” 
About eight o'clock a large 
body of the enemy took pos- 
session of the houses adjoin- 
ing the southern battery, from 
whence they opened adestructive 
fire of musketry and wall-pieces. 
The guns of the battery were 
turned against these houses, 
but they had little effect on 
the hard Indian mortar. How- 
ever, Buchanan, who was in 
command, and his gallant men 





1 Marquis de St Jacques. 
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fought on strongly and sent 
small bodies of men to hold the 
houses to the left of the battery, 
so that their flank might not 
be turned through any of the 
avenues in that direction. 

An hour later a column of 
the enemy rushed up the nar- 
row street leading to the 
northern battery, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Captain Small. 
The guns opened fire with 
grape, and smote them with 
such effect that they went to 
confusion. Many took shelter 
in the adjoining streets, “from 
whence they came out in small 
parties and continued a des- 
ultory fire.” A platoon with 
a field-piece was detached to 
drive them out of the cross- 
streets, which they easily 


effected. They then proceeded 
along the southern street, until 
they lost sight of the battery. 
The enemy, seeing their error, 


returned through the cross- 
streets to cut off their retreat, 
“but yielded again to the field- 
pieces and the fire of the pla- 
toon.” Soon after the whole 
body went away and joined 
those who were employed 
against the eastern battery. 
About eleven o'clock the 
enemy brought two cannon to 
bear on the gaol, “one of them 
an 18 lb. by the size of the 
balls.” Ensign Carstairs with 
twenty men and two field-pieces 
was sent to reinforce Le Beaume. 
“ But the walls of the gaol-house 
were so weak that they were 
hardly any defence against 
their cannon.” However, the 
gallant garrison held it till 
about two, “when Le Beaume 
and Ensign Carstairs, being 
both wounded, and numbers of 
their men killed, had liberty to 
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retire within Captain Clayton’s 
Battery.” The enemy instantly 
took possession of the gaol and 
all the adjacent houses. 


“Tho’ our men from the tops and 
windows of the houses kept a con- 
stant fire on them as they advanced, 
and our cannon from the Fort and 
our Batterys played on every house 
they cou’d see them in possession of, 
and endeavour’d, tho’ with little 
success, to fling shell amongst them 
(which had they been properly fitted 
for service would have been of more 
use than our cannon), yet the’superior- 
ity of their numbers under cover of 
the Houses at all quarters made it 
impossible for our people to withstand 
such showers of small shott as they 
fired into the houses we had posses- 
sion of.” 


At one o’clock Captain Clayton 
recalled all his out-parties. He 
had been reinforced with an 
18-pounder “to endeavour to 
demolish the houses round 
about,” but all their endeavours 
proved ineffectual. From the 
three houses on the right and 
two on the left the enemy 
poured a murderous fire into 
the east battery. Only those 
who were working the guns 
remained ; the rest took shelter 
in the mayor’s court, from 
whence a soldier came forth 
to face the storm of cannonade 
and musketry when a comrade 
fell at the guns. At four o’clock 
a large body of the enemy forced 
the palisade at the farther or 
western end of the Rope Walk, 
and made a rush down the lane 
to take the battery. The gun- 
ners got one of the 18-pounders 
to bear on them, and “stopped 
their career with much slaugh- 
ter, the Fort at the same time 
keeping a warm fire upon them 
from the Bastions.” For an 
hour the hurricane raged. The 
enemy “ had now possessed the 
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Houses in all quarters of the 
town in Multitudes, and by 
their superiority obliged most 
of the men to quit the Houses 
they occupied.” They threat- 
ened to attack the battery in 
flank, and cut off their retreat. 
About five o’clock Captain Clay- 
ton ordered Mr Holwell, who, 
“as Captain of the first com- 
pany of militia, was stationed 
under him at this Battery 
with a detachment of militia, 
to go down to the Fort and 
represent the state of the 
Battery, and receive orders 
whether it should be with- 
drawn or maintained.” He 
hastened to the Fort, and 


“the orders were to withdraw it 
immediately and spike up the cannon 
we could not bring off. I returned 
with these orders, and to my astonish- 
ment found the two 18-Pounders and 
one of the 6-Pounders on the Battery 
spiked up, and the Post in such con- 
fusion as bars all description. There 
was nothing could have prevented 
their bringing off the cannon and 
making the most regular and soldier- 
like retreat, had we been commanded 
by an officer of Resolution and Judg- 
ment, but as it was, our Retreat had 
more the appearance of a confused 
Rout, bringing off only one Field- 
Piece, and the cannon spiked with 
so little art that they were easily 
drilled and turned against us.” 


At the 
Captain Buchanan, finding 
himself pressed in front and 
his communication with the 
fort threatened, fell back upon 
an inner battery close to the 
Park gate, leaving one of his 
field-pieces at the corner of the 
Park wall to cover his retire- 
ment. To the east of the 
southern battery was a pal- 
isade which was overlooked by 
two large houses, one on each 
hand, A sergeant and sixteen 


southern battery 
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soldiers were posted on one of 
them. Lieutenant Blagg “and 
ten of our volunteers (8 of 
them your covenanted ser- 
vants)” were despatched from 
Captain Buchanan’s post to 
sustain them, “and they threw 
themselves into the other 
house (Captain Minchin’s), 
from the top of which they 
made a great slaughter of the 
enemy.” About three o’clock 
Captain Clayton withdrew the 
garrison from the neighbour- 
ing house. Soon after the 
sergeant and sixteen men who 
defended the palisade deserted. 
The enemy broke it down, and 
rushing in, took possession of 
all the houses around—“ nay, 
even of that house itself, and 
barricaded the doors up to the 
very top of the house, which 
passage to the top being very 
narrow, they did not dare to 
attempt.” Deserted and_be- 
girt by enemies, Blagg and 
his ten volunteers held the 
house resolutely. A destruc- 
tive fire was poured on them 
from the neighbouring houses, 
and “they were in no small 
danger from our own guns at 
the factory, who were at that 
time playing very smartly on 
the enemy.” At seven o’clock 
their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. An attempt had 
been made to relieve them, 
and had failed. Nothing was 
left but to sally forth. The 
door was burst open, and they 
made for a lane at the back 
of the house, “in the hope 
of getting under shelter of 
our guns.” They found the 
avenue crowded with the 
enemy. “Messrs Smith and 
Wilkinson, two of the party, 
having imprudently advanced 
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a little too far, were cut to 
pieces, though the first killed 
4 or 5 of the enemy before 
he fell; the remainder, by 
making good use of their 
bayonets (not having a single 
charge left), gained the front 
gate of the house.” By this 
time the enemy had taken 
possession of the whole square. 
Blagg and his eight comrades, 
fighting gallantly, ran the 
gantlet of their fire till they 
reached the field-piece at the 
corner of the Park wall, 
“which, playing upon the 
enemy, drove them to a 
greater distance.” 

Captain Buchanan was or- 
dered to post a lieutenant and 
thirty men at the Company’s 
House, and to march the rest 
into the factory, “ which he did, 
having made a very fine retreat 
by securing all his ammunition, 
and without the loss of a gun 
except an 18-pounder which was 
sent to the inner battery, and 
upon his being ordered away so 
abruptly he left it spiked up.” 
As the inner battery was with- 
in pistol-shot of the walls, and 
commanded two out of the 
three roads of the place, its 
abandonment was a grave 
error, Orders were now sent 
to Lieutenant-Captain Smith to 
withdraw from the northern 
battery, and boats were de- 
spatched which brought away 
Piccard and his twenty men 
from Perrin’s redoubt. When 
darkness fell all three batteries 
had been abandoned, “and most 
people said that the fall of them 
would be attended with fatal 
consequences,” 

That night was one of great 
tumult and confusion in the 
fort. The native Portuguese 
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women filled the passages with 
loud clamour, and crowded the 
back gate in order to force their 
way on board the ships. At 
nine o'clock a council of war 
was held, and “the European 
women were ordered on board 
the ships, and Colonel Manning- 
ham and Lieutenant - Colonel 
Frankland permitted to see 
them safe there.” The detach- 
ment in the Company’s House 
having been much galled by the 
enemy’s fire from the next 
house to the south, “thought 
their situation too dangerous to 
be maintained on ye approach 
of Day,” and were withdrawn. 
At midnight the enemy were 
heard approaching to escalade 
the terraces of the warehouses. 
Every man of the garrison was 
so harassed and fatigued for 
want of rest by constant duty 
for two days, “that it was 
impossible to rouse them even 
if ye enemy had been scaling ye 
walls. Three different times 
did ye Drums beat to arms, 
but in vain, not a man could be 
got to stand to their arms, 
tho’ we had frequent Alarms of 
ye enemy’s preparing ladders 
under our walls to scale them.” 
The enemy, however, hearing the 
drums beat, thought the garri- 
son prepared, and retreated. 

About one o'clock in the 
morning a second council of 
war was held. 


“The majority of the military 
officers gave it as their opinion, that 
it was impracticable to defend the 
fort with so small a garrison and so 
unprovided with stores for a siege, 
against the numerous army of the 
enemy ; the artillery officers reported 
we had not enough powder and shot 
for three days; our bombs and 
grenades were of no use, the fusees 
being spoiled by the dampness of the 
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climate owing to their being filled 
some years, and never looked into 
afterwards.” 


It was therefore unanimously 
agreed that a retreat to the 
ships was the best step to 
be taken. A dispute arose 
“whether that retreat ought 
to be made immediately, under 
favour of the night, or deferred 
till the next day, and in what 
manner to conduct a general 
retreat without confusion or 
tumult.” Mr Cooke adds: “It 
was at least resolved to defer 
the retreat till the next night, 
and that all the next day should 
be employed in embarking the 
Portuguese women and our 
most valuable effects, by which 
means we should avoid the dis- 
order we dreaded.” 

At break of day the enemy 
renewed their attack and can- 
nonaded the fort very briskly 
from two or three different 
batteries, besides keeping up a 
hot fire from the houses they 
had occupied. They had, how- 
ever, neglected to take posses- 
sion of the Company’s House, 
“and Ensign Piccard having 
offered to maintain it with 
twenty military, his proposal 
was readily agreed to.” But 
to hold it was an impossible 
task. From the house-tops, en- 
sconced behind the walls of the 
enclosure, the enemy sent their 
bullets fast. Every loophole 
was a target for them, but the 
fire was returned with steadi- 
ness and not without effect. 
But though many of them fell, 
“their loss in so great a multi- 
tude was scarcely felt and im- 
mediately supplied.” At nine 
o'clock Ensign Piccard was 


1 Also spelt Doddaly, Dodalay, and Dodley. 
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brought in wounded from the 
Company’s House, and by noon 
the garrisons had been with- 
drawn from all the houses 
inside the walls. The courage 
of the enemy increased with 
their success, whilst confusion 
and terror prevailed more and 
more in the garrison. Then 
from the ramparts they saw a 
sight which filled them with 
despair. The ships were float- 
ing down the river. 

Early in the morning the 
embarkation of the women 
had begun. But as no orders 
for the general retreat had 
been issued, “many of the in- 
habitants imagined everybody 
was to shift for himself,” and 
“every one endeavoured to 
get on board such vessel as 
he could, and to be the first 
to be embarked.” The boats 
were filled with more than 
they could carry, and several 
were upset. ‘“ Most of those 
who had crowded into them 
were drowned, and such as 
floated with the tide to the 
shore were either made 
prisoners or massacred; for 
the enemy had taken pos- 
session of all the houses and 
inclosures along the bank of 
the river, from which stations 
they shot fire-arrows into the 
ships and vessels, in hope of 
burning them.” The Captain 
of the Doddalay,! fearing that 
she would be burnt, hoisted 
anchor, and between nine and 
ten o'clock dropped down to 
Surman Garden. Then every 
ship and sloop followed the 
example, and weighing anchor 
floated down the stream. The 
spectacle of the ships creeping 
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away increased the confusion 
and uproar on the bank. One 
who was present writes :— 


“The moment it was observed 

many of the gentlemen on shore 
(who perhaps never dreamt of leav- 
ing the factory till everybody did) 
immediately jumped into such boats 
as were at the factory stairs and 
rowed to the ships. Among those 
who left the Factory in this 
unaccountable manner were the 
Governor, Mr Drake, Mr Mackett, 
Captain-Commandant Minchen, and 
Captain Grave.” 
Drake attributes his desertion 
to a momentary act of panic. 
It is admitted that he had 
freely exposed himself to 
danger when visiting the 
fortifications. But when the 
supreme test came, an evil 
conscience and love of life 
prevailed. For Mackett there 
is some excuse. He had the 
previous night left his wife 
on board the Doddalay, 
“dangerously ill as she was, 
and returned to the Fort, 
though the strongest per- 
suasions, I am well informed,” 
says Holwell, “were used to 
detain him on Board.” 

The spirit of the soldiers 
swelled up high and fierce 
against the dastards who had 
deserted them. Nothing was 
heard for some time but exe- 
crations against the fugitives. 
No sooner, however, had the 
first burst of rage at their 
cowardice spent itself than the 
garrison, “one and all,” called 
upon Mr Holwell to assume 
the command. A Council was 
hastily summoned, and_ the 
senior member of Council on 
shore was told that the garri- 
son had elected Mr Holwell 
their governor. On assuming 
the chief civil and military 
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command Holwell exercised his 
authority with resolution. He 
locked the western gate in 
order to prevent further deser- 
tion. The whole force which 
he could muster in defence of 
the fort, including the militia, 
amounted only to 190 men, 
but he might be able to hold 
it until the ships could be 
made use of. They lay a mile 
distant. “Signals were thrown 
out from every part of the fort 
for the ships to come up again 
to their stations. But there 
never was a single effort made 
to send a boat or vessel to 
bring off any part of the 
garrison.” 

Meanwhile the enemy pressed 
on their attack with great vig- 
our. From the church they 
galled the garrison in a terrible 
manner, and killed and wounded 
a prodigious number. “In 
order to prevent this havoc as 
much as possible, we got up 
a quantity of broadcloth in 
bales, with which we made 
traverses along the curtains 
and bastions; we fixed up like- 
wise some bales of cotton 
against the parapets (which 
were very thin, and of brick- 
work only) to resist the cannon- 
balls, and did everything in our 
power to baffle their attempts.” 
But by no expedient could they 
hold out much longer. In the 
heat of the fight a gleam of 
hope appeared. The Prince 
George (a Company’s ship em- 
ployed in the country) had been 
ordered up to Perrin’s to assist 
that redoubt, and when the 
garrison had been withdrawn 
from it the Prince George was 
directed to fall down to her 
station opposite the south-east 
bastion of the fort. About 
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noon her sails were seen. Two 
of the garrison were immedi- 
ately sent on board with posi- 
tive instructions to the com- 
mander to bring his ship as 
near the fort as he could. 
As she bore down with the 
sails set all were filled with 
the expectation of a safe re- 
treat that night. “But it was 
otherwise determined by Pro- 
vidence ; for by some strange 
fatality the Prince George run 
aground a little above the 
factory (owing to the Pilot’s 
misconduct, who lost his pres- 
ence of mind) and was never 
after got off.” Death now 
stared them in the face. 

The enemy suspended their 
attack as usual when it grew 
dark, says Cooke, “but the 
night was not less dreadful on 
that account; the Company’s 
House, Mr Cruttenden’s, Mr 
Nixon’s, Doctor Knox’s, and 
the marine yards were now in 
flames, and exhibited a spec- 
tacle of nnspeakable horror. 
We were surrounded on all sides 
by the Nabob’s forces, which 
made a retreat by land im- 
practicable ; and we had not 
even the shadow of a prospect 
to effect a retreat by water, 
after the Prince George run 
aground.” 


On the 


Sunday morning, 
June 25, the besiegers renewed 
their cannonade, and pushed 
the siege with much more 
warmth and vigour than ever 


they had done. About eight 
o’clock they attempted to break 
into the fort by means of some 
windows in the eastern curtain 
which the besieged had neg- 
lected to brick up. Every man 
rushed to the spot, and there 
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was stiff fighting to keep them 
out. At this moment an alarm 
was spread that the enemy were 
scaling the north-west bastion, 
and to defend it a stubborn con- 
flict ensued. For above an hour 
the hottest fire “that we had 
yet seen” continued on both 
sides. ‘The besiegers at length 
gave over their efforts, and re- 
tired with great loss; but they 
continued to cannonade very 
briskly from the batteries, and 
with their wall-pieces and mus- 
quetry did us infinite mischief.” 
About fifty Europeans perished 
on the bastion. 

Early in the morning Hol- 
well, “to quiet the minds of 
everybody as much as lies in 
my power,” had a letter written 
by Omichund to Monickchund, 
the Governor of Hughley, who 
commanded a considerable body 
of the enemy’s troops, requesting 
him “to use his influence with 
the Suba to order His Troop to 
cease Hostilities ; that We were 
ready to obey His commands, 
and persisted only in defending 
the Fort in preservation of our 
Lives and Honours.” An Ar- 
menian undertook to carry the 
letter to Monickchund, and was 
suffered to pass. About noon 
the enemy, after their mortify- 
ing repulse, ceased to fire. For 
two hours not one of them was 
to beseen. Men began to hope 
that Omichund’s letter had 
reached Suraja Dowlah, and 
had produced the desired effect. 
But no answer ever came. At 
two o'clock the enemy appeared 
again, but they did not resume 
their attack with any vigour. 
“ About four afternoon word 
was brought me,” says Hol- 
well, “that some of the enemy 
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was advancing with a Flagg in 
his Hand, and called us to cease 
firing, and that We should have 
quarter if We surrendered : this 
was judged a favourable junc- 
ture to answer it with a Flagg 
of Truce.” Accordingly Hol- 
well repaired with the flag to 
the original south-eastern bas- 
tion, where Captain Buchanan 
was posted, and ordered firing 
to cease. 


“T had a letter prepared with me 
addressed to Roy Doolub, the General 
of the Forces, Importing an overture 
to cease hostilities until the Suba 
could be wrote to and His pleasure 
known. This Letter I threw over 
the Ramparts and Hoisted the Flagg 
of Truce on the Bastion. The Letter 
was taken up by the Person who ad- 
vanced with the Flagg, who retired 
with it. Soon after multitudes of 
the Enemy came out of their hiding- 
Places round us and Flocked under 
the Walls; a short Parley ensued. I 
demanded a Truce to Hostilities untill 
the Suba’s pleasure could be known. 
To which I was answered by one of 
His officers from below that the Suba 
was there, and His pleasure was that 
we should have quarter. I was going 
to reply when at that Instant Mr 
William Baillie, standing near me, 
was slightly wounded by a Muskett- 
ball from the enemy on the side of 
the Head, and Word was brought to 
me that they were attempting to force 
the South-West Barrier and were 
cutting at the Eastern Gate.” 


The enemy had treacherously 
made use of the truce not only 
to crowd in multitudes under 
the walls, but with ladders and 
bamboos they scaled the north- 
west bastion and the wall to 
the southward, which was low. 
The gallant Blagg defended 
the bastion till he and his men 
were cut to pieces. ‘“ Many 
were slain on the walls: all 
who wore red coats without 


mercy.” As soon as it was 
known that the enemy had 
driven the besieged from the 
walls, “a Dutchman of the Ar- 
tillery Company,” says Cooke, 
“broke open the back-door of 
the factory, and with many 
others attempted to escape.” 
Holwell, on hearing that the 
western gate was forced by our 
own people, and betrayed, in- 
stantly sent Ensign Walcott 
with orders to see if there was 
no possibility of securing it 
again. “ He returned and told 
me it was impossible, for the 
Locks and Bolts were forced off.” 
Holwell now saw that the court- 
yard below was thronged with 
the enemy, who had entered by 
the open gate. Thinking “that 
further opposition would not 
only be fruitless, but might be 
attended with bad consequences 
to the garrison,” he and Captain 
Buchanan “delivered up their 
swords to a Jemmautdar (native 
officer) that had scaled the walls 
and seemed to act with some 
authority among the Moors.” 
The few troops who had sur- 
vived surrendered prisoners of 
war. 

So ended the siege of Cal- 
cutta. For three days a few 
soldiers and a motley gathering 
of civilians held a range of 
fragile buildings, encircled by a 
mouldering wall, against an 
army furnished with guns and 
Europeans trained to use them, 
and a vast host of armed men 
inspired by hatred and fanati- 
cism. It ended in disaster, but 
the men who did the fighting 
showed at the siege of Cal- 
cutta English courage at its 
very best. 
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MR KRUGER’S ‘MEMOIRS’—WHO “TOLD” THEM?—THE BOERS’ 


WITHOUT METHOD. 


BITTER 


ANIMOSITY AGAINST ENGLAND —MR KRUGER’S CHARACTER AND CAREER 
—WHAT IS succESS!—-THE VIEW OF MR CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM— 
TROJANS AND GREEKS AT OXFORD—THE TRIUMPH OF HUMANE LETTERS. 


Mr PAvL KRUvUGER presents 
the unedifying spectacle of an 
old gentleman in a very bad 
temper. If we may believe the 
several partisans who appear 
to have had a hand in the 
compilation of his so-called 
‘Memoirs,’! the former Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal has not 
permitted exile to calm his 
resentment nor to impair his 
cunning. His book from be- 
ginning to end is a bitter attack 
upon English rule in South 
Africa. Its interest is moment- 
ary and impersonal. After the 
first chapter, which sets forth 
the prowess of Mr Kruger in the 
hunting of big game, we find no 
page which might not have 
been written without the inter- 
vention of the hero himself. 
The book, in fact, is a contro- 
versial pamphlet, in which no 
attempt is made to arrive at 
the truth ; and few of the events 
which it roughly summarises are 
regarded from the point of view 
of Mr Kruger. This discrepancy 
between the title-page and the 
book is frankly acknowledged 
in the preface. The legend— 
‘Memoirs of Paul Kruger, told 
by Himself ’—is definite enough, 
but, says the publisher, “ the 
English edition is translated 
from Dr Schowalter’s German 
text, collated line for line with 


Mr Kruget’s original Dutch, 
with this difference that, 
in the English edition, Mr 
Kruger speaks in the first 
person throughout, whereas, in 
the Continental editions, the 
narrative is allowed to change 
into the third person from the 
point at which Mr Kruger 
begins to attain a prominent 
position in the affairs of his 
country.” This note says too 
much or too little If Mr 
Kruger dictated his ‘Memoirs,’ 
how is it that the narrative was 
“allowed tochange intothe third 
person”? No man telling the 
story of his own life makes 
this transition merely because 
he attains a prominent position, 
and if the book were composed 
in the first person, as the note 
implies, why were the editors 
induced to “change” the nar- 
rative? Again, supposing the 
story to have been “told” by 
Paul Kruger, we see no neces- 
sity for the two hundred and 
fifty questions which the pre- 
face boasts were drawn up by 
Dr Schowalter. These doubts 
must remain unresolved until 
we know more of “ Mr Kruger’s 
original Dutch,” but we are 
bound to confess that internal 
evidence intensifies the un- 
certainty, and we cannot accept 
the book as anything better 





1 The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, told by Himself. 


London: Fisher Unwin. 
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than another statement, in the 
old familiar terms, of the pro- 
Boer case. 

Now, it is the distinguishing 
mark of an autobiography that 
it presents the experience of one 
single man. It records events 
always in relation to the author, 
who helped to shape the history 
chronicled by himself. To cite 
two familiar examples, no other 
hand save Samuel’s own could 
have written Pepys’ Diary; no 
other brain save the brain of 
Thomas Elwood could have de- 
vised the famous exposition of 
Quakerism. But Mr Kruger’s 
‘Memoirs’ might easily have 
been written either by Mr 
Bredell or by Mr Piet Grobler, 
to whom (we are told) they 
were dictated. The mystery 
is unfortunate, since it deprives 
the work of the small value 
which it might have possessed. 
Nothing could have interested 
us more profoundly than Mr 
Kruger’s impressions, true or 
false, of African policy and 
African warfare. We can- 


not but be bored by a repeti- 
tion (crambe repetita!) of stale 
slanders and ancient arguments. 

However, it is plain that Mr 
Kruger hates all that is Eng- 
lish—both men and things. He 


hates Sir Bartle Frere and 
Lord Roberts, Lord Loch and 
Mr Chamberlain, Rhodes and 
Lord Milner. He covers them 
all with a vituperation which 
is not too carefully selected, 
and which is too general to 
be dangerous or expressive. 
For the blunders and false- 
hoods with which the book 
abounds there is no excuse. 
These ‘Memoirs,’ as we have 
said, are less a personal impres- 
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sion than a compilation, and, 
had Mr Kruger desired the 
plain truth, there are many 
sources from which he might 
have drawn it. But he seldom 
deigns to justify his state- 
ments, or to enforce his argu- 
ments by facts. In _ small 
things as in great he is 
grossly contemptuous of ac- 
curacy. His account of Shep- 
stone's annexation of the 
Transvaal is ludicrously in- 
exact. He passes with a light 
hand over the weakness and 
necessities of the Republic; he 
forgets the empty treasury, and 
the Kaffirs who threatened the 
borders of the state; he for- 
gets that the majority of the 
Burghers were content to live 
under British rule until they 
were disturbed by agitation. 
He suppresses the interesting 
fact that not only did he ac- 
cept from the British Govern- 
ment an income of £200 a-year, 
withdrawn from him on account 
of his disloyalty, but that he 
begged of his “oppressors” a 
comfortable increase. In brief, 
not one ray of light does he 
throw upon a difficult chapter 
of history, in which he played 
a tortuous part. He is satisfied 
with abuse, which, unjustified 
by fact, has all the appearance 
of insincerity. 

Nor is he more scrupulous 
in tone when he considers the 
achievements of Sir Bartle 
Frere. His account of Frere’s 
visit to the Boer camp is the 
superfluous revival of a slander 
disproved upon the __ spot. 
‘Meantime, Sir Bartle Frere” 
—these are the words of Mr 
Kruger’s ‘Memoirs’—“ who had 
promised to attend this meeting, 
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had not arrived. He had left 
Natal for Kleinfontein, but was 
travelling very slowly. Pos- 
sibly he hoped that the delay 
would discourage the Boers, or 
that we would return to our 
homes without its being neces- 
sary for him to appear. From 
Heidelberg he sent word that 
he would have no time to stop 
at the camp, as he had to go 
to Pretoria. He received an 
answer, however, to say that 
we had long been waiting for 
him, and relied upon seeing 
him. He then determined to 
come.” It is needless to say 
that there is not one word of 
truth in this charge of cowardly 
evasion. The falsehood was 
first told in a letter addressed 
to Frere, while he was on his 
way to the camp. There was 
no time to send an answer, 
but Frere’s first action, when 
he arrived at the camp, was to 
demand an explanation. “On 
nearing Ferguson’s hotel,” says 
Frere’s biographer, “ Pretorius, 
Chairman of the Committee, 
Viljoen, Bok, and others, came 
up. On Pretorius being intro- 
duced, Frere, refusing his prof- 
fered hand, at once took him 
severely to task for the letter, 
demanding how he dared to 
suggest that the promise, which 
he, not only as a gentleman, but 
in the name of the Queen, whose 
representative he was, had 
made, could be broken. Pre- 
torius, astonished and abashed, 
admitted his fault and apolo- 
gised, and Frere then shook 
hands.” Pretorius had the 
grace to apologise on the spot. 
Mr Kruger prefers to repeat 
the slander without a word of 
explanation. Yet this deceit is 
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not the worst. He proceeds to 
assert that after the meeting 
“Sir Bartle Frere wrote to the 
British Government that he 
regretted he did not have 
enough guns to disperse the 
rebels.” This, he says, is “ typi- 
cally English.” May we not 
say that the malice which 
prompted the falsehood is 
“typically Boer” ? 

These examples are charac- 
teristic of Mr Kruger’s method, 
and after noting them we are 
not surprised to hear that Piet 
Grobler was murdered at the 
instigation of Mr Rhodes, that 
we called out the Kaffirs before 
Majuba, and that Mr Chamber- 
lain was directly responsible for 
the Raid. The disingenuousness 
of this last charge is empha- 
sised by the fact that after 
the Raid Mr Kruger thanked 
Mr Chamberlain for his co- 
operation. “I am _ directed 
by the Executive Council,” he 
wrote, “to thank you for the 
offer you have made to co- 
operate with me under the 
present circumstances.” But 
his account of the Raid is so 
plain a distortion of facts that 
we may easily neglect it, and 
his treatment of the Outlanders’ 
grievances can be taken no 
more seriously. Equally futile 
is the plea that Mr Kruger 
was a sturdy farmer strenu- 
ously opposing the inrush of 
gold-miners. For his Govern- 
ment publicly invited the Out- 
landers to work the mines by 
which the Boers were content 
to profit, and Mr Esselin’s 
letter to the Secretary of the 
Lisbon Berlyn Co. is a flat 
contradiction to the pretended 
policy of exclusion. ‘“ The 
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Government desire to see the 
mineral resources of the Trans- 
vaal developed to their fullest 
extent,” said he, “and will give 
every assistance incumbent on 
them to that end.” After pro- 
nouncements such as this, it is 
idle to deplore a pastoral com- 
munity interrupted at its peace- 
ful toil. 

Indeed, if Mr Kruger is in 
any sense responsible for these 
‘Memoirs,’ he adds as little to 
our respect for him as to our 
knowledge of African history. 
He is presented as vain, petu- 
lant, and narrow-minded. He 
has no more respect for the 
truth than for his honourable 
opponents. The small sect to 
which he belongs is in his 
opinion the only righteous sect 
in the world. His statesman- 
ship is a mixture of cunning 
and intrigue, and for all his 
parade of the simple virtues, he 
has a constant eye to the main 
chance. Had his ‘Memoirs’ 
been sincere, they would have 
told us how this plain Dopper 
amassed a comfortable, even a 
princely, fortune; but they are 
not sincere, and they reveal 
little that was not already ob- 
vious, including Mr Kruger’s 
contempt for facts. But he has 
a text ready for any emergency 
—a text which he thinks will 
solve every difficulty, and justify 
every perversion. With the 
true accent of hypocrisy, he 
declares that “we Boers must 
behave as Christians to the end, 
however uncivilised.the way in 
which the English treat us may 
be.” His vanity is even stronger 
than his piety, and the noisy 
reception which the French 
gave him at Marseilles, not to 
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flatter his greatness, but merely 
pour embéter les Anglais, seems 
to have touched his rugged 
heart. What, then, is the secret 
of his success? He sometimes 
outwitted the English merely 
because changing Governments 
have made a continuous policy 
impossible. His triumph, in- 
deed, was due not to his ability 
but to our own divided coun- 
sels, now happily uniform and 
united. His ascendancy over his 
own people is not astonishing. 
He is an illiterate, crude peas- 
ant, who once ruled peasants, 
some of them also crude and 
illiterate; but at the same 
time he is endowed with a 
temperament which enabled 
him to impose upon men far 
more intelligent than himself. 
To read the last debates in the 
Volksraad is to realise that 
Joubert and Lukas Meyer were 
the President’s superiors in 
every respect. Yet they suc- 
cumbed to his domination, and 
fought for ideals which they 
held to be false with the loyal 
courage and resolution which 
all the world applauds. But 
if for a moment we regard the 
book seriously, we may find in 
its pages the most eloquent 
argument in favour of the war. 
It is impossible that Africa 
should have been for ever 
governed by statesmen who 
mistodk malice and chicane 
for high policy. So long as 
Krugerism was ascendant war 
was inevitable, and, as has 
been proved half -a-dozen 
times, compromise an increas- 
ing danger. And now the con- 
clusion of Mr Kruger’s career 
is marked by this pitiful ex- 
hibition of petulant vanity, 
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which can have no worse 
effect than to encourage Anglo- 
phobes of all nationalities, and 
which affords a striking con- 
trast to the recent pronounce- 
ments of General Botha. 
Which the Boers will believe 
we know not; but clearly 
mutual trust will never be 
easy, so long as one leader 
waves a sword, while another 
shows a furtive olive-branch. 
And we shall be wise to ex- 
amine the soft words of Gen- 
erals Botha and De Wet with 
suspicious care until these two 
have publicly repudiated the evil 
sentiments of Messrs Kruger 
and Reitz. 

Yet Mr Kruger’s career has 
not been unsuccessful. In 1877 
he was compared by a partisan 
paper to Joan of Are, “a simple 
Boer girl who came from be- 
hind the sheep,” and he was 
advised, as soon as he had done 
his work in exterminating the 
Kaffirs, to retire to make way 
for “a good President.” Yet 
for many years he ruled his 
country, and he has now with- 
drawn to the comfort of a villa 
by the Mediterranean, and to 
the enjoyment of a considerable 
fortune. Not even if we judge 
a career by its conclusion can 
we pronounce this one a failure, 
unless we accept the gospel of 
Mr Cunninghame Graham, ex- 
pounded in his book ‘Success’ 
(London: Duckworth). Now, 
Mr Cunninghame Graham is of 
opinion that success “touches 
nothing that it does not 
vulgarise”; and if by success 
he means mere material pros- 
perity, no doubt he is right. 
There is nothing more vulgar 
than the man who pursues 
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wealth for its own sake, who 
piles up gold that his pile may 
be bigger than his neighbour’s. 
Nor for sheer vulgarity can 
you easily match the writer 
who loves his royalties better 
than his art, or the actor who 
deems the profitable parade of 
personal vanity of more account 
than the interpretation of the 
drama. As with individuals 
so with countries. The decay- 
ing glory of Spain, its obstinate 
ideals, its perfect pride in its 
own superiority, is a thousand 
times more attractive than the 
neatly swept prosperity of Bir- 
mingham, or the hustling tri- 
umph of New York. If life 
were a play, then failure would 
be far more attractive than 
success to those who sit in the 
stalls. But what of the actors? 
Perhaps they don’t count; but 
if they are permitted the 
thoughts of men, they would 
bitterly dread the risk of 
failure. No doubt they set out 
upon a false track, no doubt 
they attempt to reach a goal 
which is not worth reaching. 
Yet false and worthless as 
are their ambitions, they are 
the only ambitions they under- 
stand, and to their limited 
vision failure would be piti- 
able. We, who know better, 
know that the failure, if they 
fail, is righteously deserved, 
and that its picturesqueness, 
seldom absent from failure, 
gives the victims an interest 
which otherwise they would 
miss. Nevertheless, we think 
that Mr Cunninghame Graham 
has confused the issue. It is, 
after all, a matter of aim. 
He who cherishes the hope of 
a reasonable success is not 
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vulgar because he makes his 
hope a reality. A poet does 
not fail because he starves in 
a garret; he fails if he writes 
bad poetry. Some years ago 
there died a distinguished poet, 
ill-tended in a hospital. Rich 
in fame, he was poor in all 
else. Though he had not 
wherewithal to live in ease, 
his name was known from end 
to end of the civilised world. 
And not long before his death, 
a worthy lady who had known 
him in other days, and whose 
ideals of success were not his, 
came upon his name in a news- 
paper. Assured, good soul, 
that advertisement meant pros- 
perity, she wrote in a letter this 
immortal phrase: “I am so 
glad to hear you have got on 
so nicely.” Had she seen him, 
poor and ill-kempt, she would 
have shuddered at his state; 
and yet, without knowing it, 
she had told the truth. For 
the poet “had got on nicely.” 
Poverty was no check upon 
his triumph. He had set out 
not to make money, but to sing 
songs, and no accident of fate 
could involve him in failure. 
Would Mr Cunninghame 
Graham have liked him better 
had his poems been as empty 
of music as his pockets were 
of money? We think not; in- 
deed we are confident that the 
success which he deplores is 
vulgar because it is achieved 
by vulgar means, and for a 
vulgar purpose. And if it be 
otherwise, what shall we say 
of Mr Cunninghame Graham 
himself? For he, too, has 
found success, though he sought 
it not. His little book strikes 
a note distinguished and apart. 
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Nearer to poetry than to prose, 
it combines a daintiness of 
touch with an irony of thought. 
Now realistic, now imagina- 
tive, it sings the praise of 
decadent (not failing) civilisa- 
tions; it is brilliant with the 
bright and fair colours of the 
South. One fault alone mars 
it—an inapposite sentiment- 
ality, which persuades its 
author to forget the artist in 
the moralist. But it is not a 
failure, and itself provides an 
argument against its author’s 
theory of success. 


It is no doubt the worship of 
this hard visible success which 
dictates the periodic attacks 
which are made upon the study 
of Greek in our universities. 
Oxford has been the scene of 
the latest onslaught, and though 
the onslaught is for the moment 
repulsed, nothing is more certain 
than that it will be renewed. 
In truth, the study of Greek 
presents many vulnerable points 
to the enemy. It has been 
established in our universities 
for some centuries; it has no 
immediate or marketable value ; 
worst of all, it encourages a 
taste for poetry and the graces. 
It is, therefore, distasteful to 
all reformers, to all those stren- 
uous persons who wish to “get 
into line,” if we may use their 
own inelegant phrase, and who 
believe that material progress 
is the sole end of man. But 
this band of vague reformers, 
who ever find salvation in that 
which is not, has been marvel- 
lously enforced of late by pro- 
fessors of science on the one 
hand, and on the other by the 
intellectual quacks who pre- 
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scribe Ollendorf as a panacea. 
Nor have the students of science 
behaved with the moderation 
which success enjoins. Their 
procedure has been that of all 
reformers. They made their 
earliest demands in all humility 
of spirit. They asked no more 
than the admission of their 
favourite studies into the uni- 
versities. But no sooner was 
the concession made than they 
revealed their true arrogance, 
and exacted the suppression of 
whatever they disapproved. In 
other words, they desire to ex- 
pel from their own house those 
whom a while ago they sued 
with cap in hand. They are the 
cuckoos of learning, who “build 
not for themselves.” Yet they 


cannot complain of discourage- 
ment: their subjects are more 
generously endowed than any 
others; if ever a new building 


be seen in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, it is assuredly a 
museum or a lecture-hall de- 
voted to geology or biology or 
another branch of science. Now, 
this result has been achieved 
by the exaggerated rhetoric of 
those who believed that natural 
science would reveal all the 
secrets of life and death. The 
superiority was not compassed 
by fair means. The men of 
science preached a _ crusade 
when they should have done 
no more than demonstrate a 
method, and the foolish ones of 
the earth were deceived to the 
belief that chemistry is of 
greater truth and import than 
literature and theology taken 
together. To-day, let us hope, 
the reaction has begun, and 
maybe it is in fear of this re- 
action that the professors of 
science are carrying the war 
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into the enemy’s camp. To 
these champions of exact know- 
ledge the easy conquerors of 
French and German give a 
willing aid. The modern 
languages, admitted to the 
schools with all the honours, 
have completely failed to at- 
tract, and Ollendorf and his 
friends not unnaturally revenge 
themselves upon Greek. The 
attack, in truth, is not dis- 
interested, and it will be pushed 
with all the greater bitterness 
on that account. 

These, then, are combatants: 
on the one side those who hold 
that a system is not wholly 
bad because it has stood the 
triumphant test of four cen- 
turies; on the other side, re- 
formers of all kinds, biologists, 
and the patterers of foreign 
tongues. It is the battle of 
Trojans against Greeks, of 
moderns against ancients, over 
again. The method of attack, 
though directed to the same 
point, is somewhat more cunning 
than usual. Congregation was 
asked to accept the resolution 
that “candidates shall not be 
required to offer both Greek and 
Latin in the examination in 
stated subjects in Responsions.” 
A profounder respect for Greek 
might, perhaps, have enabled 
the gentleman who drafted this 
resolution to control its wanton 
orgie of prepositions. But 
though its expression be faulty 
its meaning is clear. If the 
apostles of progress have their 
way, Greek will no longer be 
a necessary part of the univer- 
sity’s curriculum. Abolished 
from Responsions, it will be 
abolished from the public 
schools, and it will be studied 
only by the curious as Hebrew 
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and Sanskrit are studied to- 
day. It may possibly be argued 
that all scholarship is super- 
fluous, that a generation which 
esteems money above honour, 
and power above culture, can 
easily dispense with the humani- 
ties. Such an argument might 
be advanced by the enemies of 
learning against the exclusive- 
ness of our universities, but it 
touches the study of Greek no 
more nearly than the study of 
chemistry (shall we say?) or 
of anthropology. In truth, the 
argument of the Trojans would 
only be sound if they proved to 
our satisfaction that Greek was 
the worst vehicle of instruction 
yet devised by the mind of man. 
Of course they have proved 
nothing of the sort; they have 
but demonstrated the insincerity 
of their agitation by gaily con- 
tradicting themselves. They 
complain now that too little 
Greek is exacted, now that too 
much. On the one hand we 
hear the smatterer denounced, 
on the other the pedant. The 
gentleman who led the Trojans 
insidiously deplored “the mini- 
mum standard.” But if it be 
really the smatterer against 
whom he is waging war, the 
standard may easily be raised, 
and the university restored to 
its proper function of making 
scholars. If, again, the Trojan 
be tilting at pedantry, let him 
remember that Greek is the 
pedant’s greatest enemy. With 
the doubtful exception of Aris- 
tides, Greece never bred a 
pedant, and no passage of her 
splendid literature touches upon 
small issues or worries the 
unimportant. No doubt it is 
necessary for the student to 
“arrange the defectives in 
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and yu” before he can appre- 
ciate the wit of Aristophanes. 
Yet the human brain is so 
constructed that it cannot 
grasp a whole language in 
a flash. It must _ perforce 
master the rudiments before it 
acquires a deeper understand- 
ing, and that which seems 
drudgery to the man _ of 
progress is discipline for 
the scholar. Nor can _ these 
arguments in dispraise of 
smatterer and pedant be 
directed only against Greek. 
Are there no smatterers in 
Mathematics? And shall we 
assail this sound branch of 
learning because the under- 
graduate can pass Responsions 
with the most trivial know- 
ledge of Algebra and Euclid? 
And as for the pedant, he 
will find food for his outrageous 
appetite anywhere —even in 
the Natural Sciences. Is the 
leg of a frog a better instru- 
ment of culture than the text 


(ill- understood though it be) 


of a Greek play? Is even a 
chemical formula safe from 
him who finds his instruction 
in trifling dichotomies? 

But, say the Trojans, abolish 
Greek, and scholars will have 
more time to devote to Latin 
and other subjects. The argu- 
ment would be unsound, even if 
it did not imply that Greek was 
less estimable than its rivals. 
“Till Fisher brought Erasmus 
and Greek and Hebrew to the 
banks of the Cam,” wrote Pro- 
fessor Mayor some years since, 
“Cambridge had a surfeit of 
Latin, and what Latin! Ter- 
ence and Virgil, Cicero and 
Cesar, came in with Plato and 
Sophocles. No, no; the two 
sister tongues sink or swim 
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together.” And, lest the re- 
formers disqualify the testimony 
of a professor, let us add the 
opinion of Dr Warre, a head- 
master, who claims to speak by 
eighteen years’ experience, and 
who finds “that boys who have 
learnt Greek do as a rule much 
better in English, French, and 
mathematics.” But an ignor- 
ance of Greek need not entail 
any hardship. There is no law 
compelling this one or that to 
go to a university; and to 
those for whom Greek is as 
the accursed thing, many col- 
leges are open in the Midlands, 
Greekless and unashamed. 

And what would the reform- 
ers put in the place of Greek? 
A snippet of natural science 
or a modern language, both 
subjects open to charges of 
pedantry and smattering. Are 
these likely to raise the standard 
ofexamination? A little science 
is the pedant’s triumph, and 
there is nothing which makes 
for smattering so easily as a 
modern language. A couple 
of French books, with a little 
grammar, may be mastered by 
the most indolent ; and of what 
profit is their acquisition? They 
provide no training to the 
mind ; they cannot suggest the 
beautiful economy of style 
which shines in every page of 
Greek ; they cannot even equip 
the student for that baleful 
fray called “the battle of life.” 
A modern language is useless 
if it be not learned colloquially ; 
and we shall believe in the sin- 
cerity of the Trojans when they 
make it an essential condition 
of their reform that no student 
be permitted to pass in French 
or German who cannot conduct 
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his examination, vivd voce or on 
paper, in the foreign language 
itself. And not one of them 
has dared to make so difficult 
a proposal. 

The exclusion of Greek from 
an elementary examination 
would not, of course, put an 
end to the study of a dignified 
and eloquent language. But 
the recent resolution was cun- 
ningly designed to discourage 
as widely as possible that 
which it cannot abolish. If 
Congregation had not re- 
jected an infamous proposal, 
Greek would speedily cease to 
be taught in our schools. The 
Head Masters of England de- 
sire to pass as many boys into 
the universities as they can 
with the least trouble, and 
the reformers in proposing to 
abolish Greek are merely pan- 
dering to the successful school- 
master, proud of his new 
methods and his Modern Side. 
But behind the throne of the 
schoolmaster there is a greater 
power still, to which school 
and university alike cringe in 
awe—the British Father. Now, 
the British Father is convinced 
(quite rightly) that a know- 
ledge of Greek cannot be im- 
mediately converted into hard 
cash ; and as he did not learn 
it himself, he sees no reason 
why his son should waste his 
time. And there is no reason. 
The British Father is right, 
and he has the remedy in 
his own hand. He may if he 
choose refrain from troubling 
the universities. He may send 
his son into the City, where he 
will be secure from the verse of 
Sophocles, or he may let him 
learn so much German as will 
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enable him to buy and sell in 
a foreign tongue. But our 
universities are still the arbi- 
ters of learning, and it would 
be a patent disgrace if they 
renounced their prerogative in 
favour of one whose only claim 
is that he holds the money- 
bags. Oxford and Cambridge 
have not yet degenerated into 
practical and profitable board- 
ing-schools. They are richly 
endowed, and they hold their 
moneys, not for their own ad- 
vantage, but for the advantage 
of learning. It is not for them 
to “get into line,” nor to serve 
the cause of progress. The 
universities are more import- 
ant, as a scholar once said, 
than those who frequent them ; 
and until it is proved that 
Greek retards the cause of 
Humane Letters, those who 
plead for its abolition are false 
to their trust. This fury 
against Greek is not new at 
Oxford. Nearly four hundred 
years ago, the battle between 
the Greeks and Trojans was 
fought with far greater ferocity 
than to-day. Noself-respecting 
priest was then permitted to 
learn the accursed tongue, a 
knowledge of which was worse 
than profligacy, drunkenness, or 
falsehood ; but its defence was 
undertaken at a king’s com- 
mand by Sir Thomas More, 
whose letters might well be 
reprinted to-day as a warning 
against ignorance and folly. 
In those days Greek was to be 
sacrified to Scotist Theology ; 
to-day it is to be thrown as a 
sop to popular schoolmasters in 
the cause of Natural Science 
and Modern Languages; and 
we are not sure that the Trojans 
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of old had not a sounder excuse 
than their descendants. 

And in all the arguments no 
true word is said in dispraise 
of Greek. It is, therefore, not 
for us to defend the unassailed 
and unassailable. But piety 
might dictate a humbler atti- 
tude than that assumed by the 
Trojans. Whatever is gracious 
in our life and literature we 
owe to Greek history and to 
Greek literature. Could we 
suppress these influences of 
the past, we were still in 
Barbarism. And lest it be 
said that the exclusion of an 
elegant study from our uni- 
versities would not impair its 
influence, let us quote the 
opinion of an eminent biolo- 
gist. “It is in the classics, 
and in the Greek classics 
especially,” wrote Professor 
Bateson some ten years since, 
“that a common man is for 
once brought into the presence 
of things which are beautiful 
and have no use. He will not 
meet with them again; but it 
is good that he should see 
them for a moment. .. . 
Sooner or later he looks back 
at these things, and he knows 
that there is something .. . 
which is not for him. He is 
then afraid of that other side 
of life, and, when power comes 
to him, he will perhaps not 
use it to destroy.” These are 
not the words of a classical 
pedant: they express with ad- 
mirable eloquence the feeling 
of one who has devoted his 
life to the study of science. 
If all his colleagues were thus 
humane, how much better for 
science, how much better for 
literature ! 
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EDUCATION AND FREEDOM OF DEBATE. 


SINCE the return of the House 
of Commons to business, on the 
16th of October, the progress of 
the Education Bill has been the 
central subject of interest in 
political circles. But before 
discussing the desperate party 
struggles through which it has 
passed, it will be better to 
glance at the speech delivered 
by Mr Balfour at the Guildhall 
banquet on Monday, November 
10, as a fitting introduction to 
what follows. The statesman- 
like qualities displayed in it, 
and the record of what the 
country owes to the present 
Administration, are the best 
answer to those Conservative 
malcontents who have shown a 
disposition, if they cannot have 
their own way, to wreck the 
Education Bill, even at the cost 
of destroying the Government. 
It has seldom fallen to the lot 
of any Prime Minister on a 
similar occasion to have a tale 
to tell so full of matter for 
congratulation, and so nearly 
destitute of anything calculated 
to qualify it. Even the retire- 
ment of Lord Salisbury, and the 
absence of his well-known figure 
from its accustomed place, 
though it claimed and received 
its tribute of regret, was an 
event too long expected and too 
much in the course of nature to 
impair the general effect of 
the Prime Minister’s address : 
while, mingled with the mo- 
mentary feeling which the 
menticn of his name was cal- 
culated to evoke, was the con- 


sciousness that his mantle had 
fallen on a successor in every 
way worthy of him: competent 
to hand down unimpaired the 
noble traditions which the great 
Tory statesman had inherited, 
and to maintain unbroken the 
continuity of his policy. The 
re-establishment of peace after 
an arduous but triumphant 
struggle, which has brought 
many benefits in its train be- 
sides the security of our Em- 
pire; the King’s coronation, 
and his Majesty’s recovery 
from a severe and dangerous 
illness; the Chinese Treaty; 
the Japanese alliance; the 
visit of the Colonial Premiers 
to this country, and the Col- 
onial conference so skilfully 
conducted by Mr Chamberlain, 
—are enough of themselves to 
constitute 1902 a memorable 
year in our annals, without 
any seasoning of domestic 
politics, which at the Lord 
Mayor’s table are a forbidden 
topic. 

Mr Balfour does not under- 
rate the difficulties which 
await us in the settlement of 
South Africa. They are both 
moral and material. We have 
to rebuild “industrial society ” 
from its foundations. We have 
to unite in cordial co-operation 
with ourselves a people with 
whom but now we were en- 
gaged in mortal conflict. Nor 
is it to be expected that all 
traces of the angry passions 
thus excited should disappear 
ina moment. Yet Mr Balfour 
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believes the task will be ac- 
complished in a comparatively 
short space of time, and that 
when it is done these colonies 
will find themselves in a higher 
state of material prosperity 
than they ever enjoyed before. 
He relies on “the long-tried 
genius and splendid adminis- 
trative ability of Lord Milner.” 
But he hopes quite as much 
from the mission of Mr Cham- 
berlain and the results of per- 
sonal intercourse with Colonial 
leaders and Colonial society so 
happily commenced in England, 
and now, we may hope, to be 
widely extended in South 
Africa. 

If Mr Chamberlain creates a 
precedent, and the interchange 
of visits between British and 
Colonial Ministers develops 
into a custom, we may fairly 
anticipate from it all that Mr 
Balfour suggests. It should 
pave the way for that closer 
political connection between 
the Colonies and the mother 
country for which events are 
not ripe at present, but which 
the Prime Minister permits him- 
self to believe may be in store 
for our children. Other good 
fruits of the war we have 
already reaped. We know now 
that the English people are 
what they ever were, ready and 
willing as of yore to fight for 
their Empire and make all 
necessary sacrifices to maintain 
or to augment its glories. We 
know now that our Colonial 
fellow-subjects are as proud of 
our imperial greatness as we are 
ourselves, and that we can trust 
them in the hour of danger to 
do all that loyalty and patriot- 
ism can demand to preserve it 
from injury. Questions as to 
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whether we could confidently 
rely on such sentiments either 
at home or abroad were oc- 
casionally asked before the war 
began. They will never be 
asked again. 

Shall we then overthrow a 
Government to whom we owe 80 
much, because on one particular 
point it can give way to neither 
of the two extreme parties which 
press upon its flanks? Shall 
we reject a Bill which places 
denominational schools in a 
better position than they have 
ever occupied before, if it does 
not indeed save them from 
absolute extinction, simply be- 
cause it falls short of ideal per- 
fection? Shall we do this at 
the risk of restoring to power 
men who have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing; who 
would bring back with them 
Home Rule, the reign of the 
Little Englanders, the thraldom 
of labour, the crusade against 
property, the disestablishment 
of the Church, the banishment of 
religion from education, and the 
destruction of all such securities 
as we still possess for the in- 
tegrity of the constitution and 
the protection which it affords 
us against premature legisla- 
tion or sudden gusts of popular 
passion. 

Let all such remember Mr 
Chamberlain’s warning ad- 
dressed to the Liberal Unionist 
Conference at Birmingham on 
the 9th of October. If you 
complain of the Government 
Bill that it is reactionary, we 
can show that it is not so. If 
what you desire is the total 
abolition of denominational 
schools, that is an entirely new 
departure, a step that was 
never dreamed of in 1870, 
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what no Radical Government 
had ever dared to suggest, and 
to which no Liberal Unionists 
were ever pledged :— 


“Willit not be better that we should 
agree to differ on such a point as this 
rather than do anything that would 
assist the intrigues of those who, if 
they were successful, would hand over 
Ireland to the Home Rulers, would 
transfer the settlement of the great 
and important problems arising in 
South Africa—the war in which we 
have been engaged—to the discretion 
and the patriotism of the Pro-Boers, 
would leave our interests in the hands 
of the Little Englanders, who would 
depend for our reforms upon the 
framers of the Newcastle pro- 
gramme ?” 


This was Mr Chamberlain’s 


warning to his fellow-Liberals. 
It is just the same as Dr 
Ingram’s warning to his fellow- 
churchmen. 

It should here be observed 
that none of the leading Op- 


position speakers ever face the 
question that is naturally sug- 
gested by Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech, though it has been 
asked over and over again by 
the supporters of the Bill: and 
that is, if the voluntary schools 
are swept away what is to 
take their place? Something 
would have to be done. The 
three millions of children now 
educated in these schools could 
not be simply turned adrift. 
There would be only one way 
of providing for them, and 
that would necessitate a large 
additional education rate, fall- 
ing with crushing severity on 
the already overburdened rate- 
payer. The Radical orators, 
whom we have already named, 
the more they look at this aspect 
of the question the less they 
like it. If ever they approach 
it, they back away from it again 
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directly. Blinking this par- 
ticular point, Sir W. Harcourt, 
in his speech at Monmouth, 
referred to the sum expended 
by churchmen in supplying 
and maintaining denomina- 
tional schools—a sum variously 
estimated at from fifteen to 
twenty-five millions. This, he 
contends, gives the clergy no 
right to control the religious 
education of the children. Non- 
religious education, he says, is 
their birthright, which cannot 
be bought “for a mess of pot- 
tage.” But what have the 
parents who gave them birth 
got to say to this? They have 
hitherto eaten their pottage 
with a clear conscience, quite 
unaware that they were robbing 
their children of a privilege 
which they had never heard of, 
and which, now that they do hear 
of it, they distinctly repudiate. 
The vast majority of British 
parents would reply that, if any- 
thing, religious education was 
the birthright of their children ; 
and they will not sell that, Sir 
William may assure himself, 
for any kind of mess that he 
may offer them. 

Our Nonconformist friends 
may here be reminded of what 
would probably be their fate if 
Mr Asquith’s “sacred principle” 
of no religion were to be finally 
triumphant. The people of this 
country would still demand 
religious education for their 
children, and the Church is the 
only community rich enough to 
meet the demand, relieved of 
course from the costly require- 
ments of the Board of Educa- 
tion. In this case, all religious 
education would practically fall 
into the hands of the Church, 
and those Dissenters who had 
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fought against the present Bill 
would find they had made a 
very bad bargain for them- 
selves. 

We do not propose to drag 
our readers through the whole 
of the debates which have oc- 
cupied the House of Commons 
during the last six weeks, or to 
notice any but the salient points 
in the Education Bill, which 
have been, and still are, the 
main causes of strife between 
the Government and the Op- 
position. The first contention 
on the part of the Opposition 
was, that no public money ought 
to be given in support of any 
religious teaching peculiar to 
any one religious community. 
Failing the success of this 
demand, the attempt was 
made to rob denominational 
schools as far as possible of 
their denominational character, 
first, by transferring the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of 
teachers from the managers 
to the local authority; and 
secondly, by demanding that 
the denominational managers 
and the non- denominational 
managers should be equal in 
numbers, instead of the latter 
being one-third to two-thirds, 
and by various other conten- 
tions with the same object in 
view. Mr Balfour, however, 
showed so firm a resolve to 
maintain the integrity of the 
voluntary schools and _ the 
reality of religious teaching, 
that the attack began to 
slacken, till a fresh impetus 
to it was given from the 
Ministerial side of the House 
by the amendment of Mr 
Kenyon-Slaney, who moved to 
insert before sub-section (e) a 
new sub-section providing that 
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“ Religious instruction shall be 
given in a school not provided 
by the local authority, in ac- 
cordance with the tenor of the 
trust-deed relating thereto, 
and shall be under the control 
of the managers.” The ac- 
ceptance of this amendment by 
the Government caused some 
surprise and perplexity to many 
of their supporters. It had 
been understood all along that 
while the control of secular 
education was to be vested in 
the managers, the control of 
religious education would be 
left, as it always had been, in 
the hands of the clergyman ; or 
at all events, that the right of 
supervision would be confined to 
those members of the manage- 
ment who were of the same 
communion. At first sight, 
therefore, the amendment ap- 
peared to be a distinct violation 
of the principle on which church- 
men had hitherto relied, and a 
repudiation of the compact on 
the strength of which they 
had given their support to the 
Bill. Nor were the reasons 
given in defence of it such 
as to mitigate the grievance 
it involved. They were told 
that some power of interfer- 
ence must be lodged with the 
managers as a security against 
the abuse of his authority by 
the clergyman, who might be 
inoculating the children with 
doctrines not sanctioned by 
the Church of England. Even 
so, we scarcely see why the 
four denominational managers 
should not be a sufficient safe- 
guard, especially as they would 
be far more likely to influence 
the clergyman without coming 
to an open rupture, than if 
their remonstrances were ad- 
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dressed to him in the name 
of all six. But considering, 
as would be admitted by all 
parties, how very few such 
cases are likely to occur, it 
seemed hard to the clergy that 
the innocent should be made to 
suffer for the guilty, and that 
so marked a slight should be 
cast upon the whole body for 
the errors of a few individuals. 
This, however, seems to be a 
law of nature operating in all 
directions, and if the clergy 
have ultimately to submit to 
it, they must console them- 
selves with this reflection. It 
is the ultra-Ritualists who will 
have brought this evil on the 
Church, and it is these alone 
that she will have to thank for 
it should it turn out to be all 
that the amendment taken by 
itself would necessarily imply. 
But we hope it may be other- 
wise, and that it will be found 
in practice less mischievous than 
it appears on paper. 

In the first place, we have to 
consider the case of those 
schools whose trust-deeds re- 
quire that the religious teach- 
ing shall be in the hands of 
the parish clergyman. As the 
Kenyon-Slaney clause stands at 
present, these schools will be 
untouched by it. The trust- 
deeds are to be strictly observed. 
Schools which possess nd trust- 
deeds are invited to frame 
them in accordance with model 
forms supplied by the Board of 
Education. And it seems to 
us that if these are adopted 
the amendment can do little 
substantial injury to religious 
teaching, though the form may 
still be resented by the moderate 
party in the Church, who are 
quite unconscious of having 
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done anything to deserve inter- 
ference. In the model trust- 
deed which has been reproduced 
for Church of England schools, 
it is provided 


“that the ‘ principal officiating minis- 
ter’ of the parish or district ‘shall 
have the superintendence of the 
religious and moral instruction of the 
scholars, with the assistance of a com- 
mittee, and may use the premises for 
the purposes of a Sunday - school, 
under his exclusive control and 
management.’ The committee, of 
which the minister is to be a member 
as a matter of course, with power to 
nominate his curate or curates, is to 
consist of persons elected by the 
annual subscribers of ten shillings or 
more. Power may also be taken to 
make the church wardens (being mem- 
bers of the Church of England) ex- 
oficio members. No lay member 
may act until he has subscribed a 
declaration, either that he is a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, or that 
he has been for the last three years a 
communicant of the Church, which- 
ever formula may be adopted when 
the deed is settled. Nor may any 
master or mistress continue in office 
without being a member of that 
communion.” 


In the case of any difference 
between the clergyman and the 
committee of management, the 
appeal is to be to the bishop 
of the diocese. His award is 
to be final, and the committee 
or clergyman are bound to give 
effect to it at once. These con- 
ditions seem to comply with 
all that the Bishop of London 
recommended in his speech 
from the Albert Hall. No 
Dissenters now can be ap- 
pointed managers; and the 
bishop is decidedly the fittest 
authority to arbitrate between 
them and the clergyman should 
any occasion for an appeal to 
him unfortunately arise. The 
trust-deed reissued at the 
present moment by a Govern- 
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ment Department as a model 
for the Church schools who 
have to provide themselves 
with this security within the 
next three months is of course 
one that will not be incon- 
sistent with the Government 
measure. The words of Mr 
Balfour’s new clause, carried 
on the 20th of November, must 
therefore be really the light of 
this document. Without it 
there might be some doubt as 
to their exact meaning. With 
it there can be none. Trust- 
deeds drawn in conformity 
with the one now supplied for 
the guidance of managers will 
be held to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Bill) And as 
they are in agreement with 
the Bishop of London’s sug- 
gestions, we hope the clergy 
will have little to complain of 
in its practical operation. 

The disgraceful tactics pur- 
sued by the Opposition in order 
to defeat the Bill, excusable 
only on the score of desperation, 
left Mr Balfour no alternative 
but recourse to those powers 
with which Government has 
been invested by the House of 
Commons for its own protec- 
tion. To the firmness and moral 
courage displayed by the Prime 
Minister in the discharge of 
this unwelcome duty all the 
friends of constitutional prin- 
ciples are deeply indebted. To 
have shrunk from it indeed 
would have been _ treason 
to parliamentary government. 
Had the methods adopted with 
the full sanction and approval 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and largely aided by his 
own personal exertions, been 
allowed any measure of success, 
compelling the Government 
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either to withdraw the Bill 
or to sacrifice its essential ob- 
jects, a precedent would have 
been created pregnant with 
disastrous results to our exist- 
ing political order. On the 
24th of October Mr Balfour 
addressed to the House of Com- 
mons what the leader of the 
Opposition pleasantly called 
“an allocution” by way of 
showing his contempt for the 
unpalatable truths expressed in 
it. On a motion to report pro- 
gress, after a debate character- 
ised by the usual Radical man- 
cuvres, Mr Balfour said, “I 
confess I think that the mode 
in which the opposition to 
this Bill is conducted is one 
which, if persisted in as regards 
this and other measures, would 
make all parliamentary govern- 
ment impossible.” Something 
more was at stake, he said, 
than the mere carrying into 
law of this particular measure. 
“T ask hon. gentlemen to con- 
sider that a Parliament which 
is stopped by mere time, mere 
length of debate, mere multi- 
plication of amendments, from 
passing a Bill of this importance 
confesses its own impotence, 
and I do not think it is in the 
interest of either side of the 
House that our impotence 
should be admitted.” These 
words, addressed by the first 
Minister of the Crown to the 
representative assembly, cannot 
be regarded lightly, especially 
when we remember that the 
gentlemen complained of are in 
close alliance with a party whose 
avowed object it is to render 
Parliament contemptible. 

Only a few days before Mr 
Balfour’s appeal we had a 
most amusing illustration of 
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the kind of understanding 
which exists between the two 
parties,—we suppose we must 
not call either of them “sec- 
tions” nor yet “fractions.” 
Mr O’Brien had asked the 
Government to give a day for 
the discussion of the Crimes 
Act, which of course was 
to be virtually a vote of 
censure on the Government. 
Mr Balfour could not give a 
day unless it was demanded by 
the Opposition as a whole, and 
not by a section of it. The 
Irish members then indignantly 
denied that they were a “sec- 
tion,” being entitled to a 
hearing as the representatives 
of a separate nation. They 
declined to be regarded as a 
part only of the Imperial Par- 
liament. In this contention 
they were supported by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 


who urged that they had a 
right to what they asked for on 
the grounds which they them- 
selves advanced. But he would 
not do more than beg the Gov- 
ernment to accede to the request 


of his Irish friends. Willing to 
wound and yet afraid to strike, 
Sir Henry was too wary to 
commit himself to a general 
engagement, which would only 
bring out into bold relief the 
weakness of his own party and 
the strength of the Government. 
His conduct on this occasion 
reminds us in some respects 
of Glossin’s behaviour in the 
justice-room, when Dirk Hat- 
terick, his secret accomplice, was 
brought up before the magis- 
trates to answer a charge of 
murder. Glossin, himself a 
magistrate, and not yet de- 
tected, said to his brother jus- 
tices, “Is it right to keep this 
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poor man so heavily ironed?” 
This was throwing out a 
friendly signal to the prisoner. 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man, joining with the Irish 
members in decrying the opera- 
tion of the Crimes Act, and the 
imprisonment of Irish offenders, 
was doing much the same thing. 

These things considered, the 
attitude of the Opposition to- 
wards the Education Bill be- 
comes doubly serious. When 
the Irish members make their 
next contemptible attack on 
the dignity and authority of 
the House of Commons, they 
will lack no backing from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. And no doubt some 
such reflections as these were 
present to Mr Balfour’s mind 
when he moved his closure 
resolutions on the 11th of last 
month. It will be noted that 
in his appeal to the Opposition 
on the 24th October, he alluded 
to “other measures,” and to 
“persistence” in this style of 
warfare. He clearly has an 
eye to the future as well as to 
the present: and if he will only 
go on as he has begun, and set 
himself vigorously to work to 
crush the monstrous abuse 
which is eating into the vitals 
of the constitution—were this 
the only thing he had to show 
for five years of office — he 
would be entitled to the grati- 
tude of posterity. 

“Freedom of debate” is such 
a good cry, so plausible and so 
popular, as to deceive even the 
elect—to wit, the little group 
of self-righteous Conservatives 
who opposed the resolutions. 
The truth about it, therefore, 
requires to be constantly re- 
peated — hammered, we may 
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say, into the public mind. 
Freedom of debate never meant, 
till quite lately, freedom of talk, 
the right of every man to 
occupy the time of the House 
as long as he likes, while he is 
only repeating what has been 
already said many times over. 
Freedom of debate meant free- 
dom of argument; and when 
that had been exhausted the 
bell rang. Of course there 
would be occasions when it 
meant something different— 
liberty to protest, to inquire, 
or to bring some transaction 
before the notice of the House. 
But it never meant talk for 
talking’s sake, or big speeches 
on little amendments, out of all 
proportion to their importance. 
If this is what freedom of 
debate is understood to mean 
now, it is a new development 
which demands new regula- 
tions. As matters stand, those 
who pose as its champions are 
its worst enemies. It is the 
obstructionists themselves who 
prevent legitimate freedom of 
debate by pushing mere lo- 
quacity to such lengths that 
there is no room for it. The 
outery against the closure is in 
these circumstances ridiculous. 
It is as though a man should 
block up the stream above his 
neighbour’s mill to prevent 
the wheel from being turned, 
and then when he removes the 
obstacle, should charge him with 
oppression. That the stream 
of debate may flow freely, and 
the legislative wheel be kept in 
motion, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that this abuse should be 
not scotched but killed; and 
that can only be done by per- 
severing in the course which 
Mr Balfour has now adopted, 
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bringing home to the offenders 
that their weapons are useless, 
and to the public that they are 
not only unconstitutional, but 
fraught with real danger to 
the liberties we have so long 
enjoyed. When Parliament 
became impotent we should be 
on the verge of anarchy, and 
when anarchy set in we should 
be on the verge of despotism. 

It may seem to some people 
childish to hint at such things 
in this twentieth century. But 
why should England be an ex- 
ception to what history pro- 
claims to be an almost univer- 
sallaw? Who are we that we 
should escape the common lot ? 

Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and those who are with him 
should think a little more than 
they do of the heavy responsi- 
bility which rests upon them in 
thus straining the capacities of 
representative government to 
almost bursting - point. All 
parties alike are, or should be, 
its trustees; all statesmen are 
bound in a special manner to 
protect its interests; and to 
renounce or neglect these ob- 
ligations in pursuit of some 
petty party triumph, a man 
must be equally destitute both 
of patriotic feeling and political 
intelligence. Still harsher if 
possible is the censure to which 
he exposes himself who employs 
as his instruments the pro- 
fessed enemies of the consti- 
tution, and hounds on others 
to do what he is afraid to do 
himself. 

The Opposition brought upon 
themselves the resolutions moved 
by Mr Balfour on the 11th of 
November, and the debate of 
that night will hereafter form 
a landmark in the history of 
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parliamentary procedure. Mr 
Balfour repeated what he said 
on a former occasion, to which 
we have already referred. He 
begged the House to detach 
their minds from the particular 
measure now before it, and to 
take a general view of the 
question with regard to future 
legislation, as well as to the 
probability that the present 
Opposition might one day be 
sitting on the Speaker’s right 
and the present Ministry on his 
left. Mr Balfour was acting 
for the interests of Parliament 
as a whole, and not for the 
benefit of any one party. Of 
course he is aware that the 
closure is a two-edged weapon, 
which may one day be turned 
against Conservatives. But he 
sets parliamentary efficiency in 
general above all party con- 
siderations, and should it ever 


be necessary to the one to sacri- 
fice the other, he will esteem it 


the lesser evil of the two. But 
he did not think that, even if 
so unfortunate an event should 
happen, his own resolutions 
could be answerable for it. 
The Radicals had precedents of 
their own to which they could 
appeal with much greater force. 
They had closured by compart- 
ments even more important 
measures than the Education 
Bill, after much shorter dis- 
cussion, and against a much 
more numerous Opposition. 
The Home Rule Bill, the Crimes 
Bill, and the Evicted Tenants 
Bill would supply them with 
all they wanted. 

Mr Balfour readily acknow- 
ledged the courtesy and the 
moderation of tone which had 
marked the Opposition; but 
none the less had they suc- 
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ceeded, perhaps all the more 
because of it, in arresting 
the progress of the Education 
Bill to such an extent that 
“after thirty-eight days in 
Committee,” spent chiefly upon 
only four or five clauses, the 
House was still far from the 
conclusion of the stage. It 
matters nothing by what 
name we distinguish the pro- 
cess by which this result has 
been produced. There is that 
open and undisguised form of 
obstruction which consists in 
repeated motions for adjourn- 
ment or for reporting progress 
or what not; and there is the 
more insidious form which con- 
sists in the multiplication of 
amendments, and the prolonga- 
tion of speeches which every 
one knows are not expected to 
have the slightest effect upon the 
Bill itself except that of talking 
it out. This is the kind of 
obstruction to which Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman’s party 
have devoted themselves, avow- 
ing, as the ‘Times’ said in a 
leading article on this debate, 
“an attempt to kill the Bill by 
prolonging debate beyond all 
recorded examples.” And to 
this attempt their leader gave 
all the moral support in his 
power, and, notwithstanding the 
generous language of Mr Bal- 
four, a good deal of his personal 
support too. 

Mr Chamberlain spoke on 
the subject cf obstruction very 
much in the spirit of our 
own remarks, asserting that if 
it had not been exercised under 
one name it had under another, 
and indeed the facts speak 
for themselves. The time taken 
in Committee must have been 
spent on something more than 
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legitimate debate. We have 
said nothing of the Liberal 
trick early in November, by 
which the Opposition sought 
to entrap the Government into 
a minority. But, taken alto- 
gether, the whole course of 
action pursued by that side of 
the House since the middle of 
October has been of such a 
character as fully to justify 
Mr Balfour in promptly put- 
ting an end to it. He himself 
was making a conciliatory 
speech, and anxious, of course, 
to avoid using “harsh words.” 
But Mr Chamberlain was not 
so nice: if this, said he, was not 
obstruction, he would be glad to 
know what was. 

While the House of Commons 
has been thus occupied Lord 
Rosebery has been flitting about 
the political stage, for the pur- 
pose, we suppose, of keeping 
himself in evidence as_ the 
possible head of a fresh combi- 
nation. Liberals, however, do 
not seem inclined to take him 
at his own valuation. They 
are rather inclined to say it is 
best to be off with the old love 
before you are on with the new. 
In his address at Edinburgh, his 
lordship professed to see the 
dawn of a new Liberal party 
unencumbered with a Liberal 
policy parmdque inglorius alba. 
The dawn, we think, must still 
be on the misty mountain-tops, 
scarcely visible through the 
fog to any ordinary observer. 
The Oxford undergraduates 
may perhaps be able to see 
through Lord Rosebery’s spec- 
tacles, as he addressed them 
very confidentially indeed on 
the 4th of November, when all 
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present were sworn to secrecy, 
the oath being taken on a clean 
slate carefully washed for the 
occasion. What mysterious 
communications he may have 
had to make to the rising 
generation which must not be 
divulged to their seniors we 
cannot undertake to say. 
Oxford, however, has been called 
the home of lost causes; and if 
she followed Lord Rosebery’s 
lead she would add one more to 
the number. 

In spite of Lord Rosebery, 
in spite of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, in spite of Radicals 
and Ritualists, in spite of sin- 
ister auguries and prophecies of 
disaster, the Bill has passed 
through Committee, and will 
probably become law without 
any material alteration. It may 
not be exactly what even mod- 
erate churchmen could have de- 
sired. They may feel hurt by 
some of its provisions. But they 
must consider that if denomina- 
tional schools were to be saved 
from a lingering death by 
State assistance, some little 
sacrifice was necessary. To 
attempt to wreck a Bill of 
this description because it is 
partially a compromise, would 
be as much opposed to the 
Church’s best interests as it 
would be to plain common- 
sense. We are happy to think 
that no such attempt is seriously 
contemplated, as, although it 
would certainly fail, it would 
be attributed to passions dis- 
creditable to any party, but 
especially to one which claims 
to be in a particular manner 
the supporter and exponent of 
a great religious principle. 
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John Lane 


The Bodley Head 
67 Fifth Avenue 


\e New York 
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Choice Christmas Gifts 


PARIS 


PAST AND PRESENT 
By HENRY HAYNIE 


This history of the Capital of Europe, as Paris is 
often called, is a work wherein every page is full of 
thought and is admirably written by an American 
who lived in France for twenty years. It is a work 
which gives a complete and graphic account of Paris 
from its earliest moments to the present time. 

Readers, when they have finished with this work, 
will know more of the religious, political, social, 
moral, economical, intellectual, and artistic life of 
Paris than they ever knew before, or can possibly 
learn from any other similar publication. 

Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated with photo- 
grayures and half-tone engravings. ‘Two volumes, 
svo, gilt tops, boxed, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.32. Same, 
three-quarters crushed levant, boxed, net, $8.00; post- 
paid, $8.32. 







THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ALEXANDER DUMAS 


By HARRY A. SHURR 


Part I. of the work is devoted to the career of Du” 
mas from his birth to his manhood and fame. Part 
ll. deals with the character of the man. Part III. 
deals briefly with the plays, and gives much attention 
to the romances--their origin, merit, and authentic- 
ity, with illustrative anecdotes concerning the more 
notable books. Part IV. comprises a defense of 
Dumas against the charges generally brought against 
him, with an attempt at an appreciation of his genius. 

One volume, octavo, with numerous portraits, etc., 

gilt top, zet, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. Published Sept., 

1902. 


BISMARCK AND KAISER WIL- 
HELM I. Letters Between 
Edited by HORST KOHL 


These letters extend from 1852, when William I. was 
still « prince, to 1887, They cover a wide variety of 
subjects, but the greater portion of them has to ds 
with the political questions of the day. 

With portraits and with letters in facsimile from the 

Emperor to Bismarck, and vice versa. Two volumes, 

8vo, cloth, well printed and bound, gilt tops, et, 

$4.00; postpaid, $4.40. Same, three-quarters crushed 
levant, gilt tops, boxed, xe/, $8.00; postpaid, $8.40. 


THE STORY OF DU BARRY 
By JAMES L. FORD 


Author of ‘‘ The Literary Shop,” etc. 
Nn i:aportant and interesting account of the last of 


the “cueens of the left hand’’ and of the production 
of David Belasco’s great play, by Mr. Ford, who has 
made +n exhaustive study of the period of Louis XV. 

illustrations, decorations, typography, binding, 
etc.,ure the finest ever shown in any such book. 
There are fifty-tive half-tone engravings and six 
Photowravures. These give a complete series of pic- 
tures of the play Some of them also reproduce the 
unique stage properties used in the play. 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, xet, $2.00; postpaid, $2.20 








* WOLFVILLE NIGHTS. 


Sixteenth Edition 


THE LAST AMERICAN 


By JOHN A. MITCHELL 


Author of ** Amos Judd,” “‘ The Pines of Lory,”’ etc. 


An amusing and satirical account of the adventures 
of a party of Persian explorers among the ruins of 
America in the year 2951 A D, 

The special features of this Editon De Luxe will be 
eight full-page illustrations in COLORS 7 F. W. 
Read, made under the supervision of Mr. Mitchell. 
In addition there are decorations by Alfred D. Blash- 
field, and all of Mr. Mitchell’s own illustrations, with 
few exceptions, are shown. The typographical part 
of the work has been done anew in the best manner, 
and the printing and binding are especially attractive. 

One of the most beautiful presentation books pub- 
lished during the year, with a most striking cover. 

12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


Or, the Wisdom of ““Uncle Eph,’’ the 
Modern Yutzo 
By LORD GILHOOLEY 


Printed on tobacco paper and with a binding of blue 
denim with roughened edges. 

Each of the aphorisms in the book is introduced by 
the word ‘‘ Son!” ascoming from the lips of Uncle Eph, 

With frontispiece, decorative borders, etc., 12mo, 
net, 80 cents; postpaid. 88 cents. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 
By GABRIEL D’ANNUNCIO 


A new play by the author of ‘The Triumph of 
Death,” ** The Flame of Light,’’ etc. It is a magnifi- 
cently spectacular play, and made a great success 
when presented by Duse on her tour of this country. 

Translated by Arthur Svmons. Illustrated, 16mo, 

half cloth, ze, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 


GOOD FICTION 


THE RIVER. ‘The strongest novel E. Phillpotts has 
ever written. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The third of Mr. Lewis’ 1n- 
imitable books on Western life The best work of 
its kind since Bret Harte. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A WOMAN’S VENTURES. A new novel by that bril- 
liant voung writer, DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, with 
a picture of the newspaper woman as she really is. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

COME WITH ME INTO BABYLON. A romance of the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, by JOSIAH M. WARD, that 
contains a love story of uninterrupted interest 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY_ A love story of the mad 
days when the Stewarts made their last desperate 
attempt to regain the throne of England. Aileen, 
the heroine, is at once the despair of her lover and 
the delight of the reader. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

TOM MOORE. An unhistorical romance by THEO- 
DORE BURT SAYRE. With unusually effective illus- 
trations. r2mo. cloth. $1.50. 

THE GARDEN OF LIES. A story by JUSTUS MILFS 
FORMAN, as exciting as any romance of the Middle 
Ages, but the scene is laid in modern Paris. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50. 

PENRUDDOCK OF THE WHITE LAMBS. A thrilling 
romance of the time of Cromwell by one of the 
greatest living authorities on that time, SAMUEL H. 
CHURCH. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


4 Descriptive Catalogue sent to any address on application. 


Mention this Magazine. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th Street, New York. 

















Finest in the World] 
BAKE R’S Thinking Man’s 
OA TONIC 


Preachers, students, bank- 
ers, brokers, literary workers, 
reporters, editorial writers, ac- 
AT countants, actors and persons 
of intense mental concentra- 
tion, can strengthen their 
whole system, and greatly in- 
crease their capacity for men- 
tal and physical labor, by the 
use of 


Horsford’s 
\ Acid 

CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT FREE Ph os p hate 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America L 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 

















. THE. 
REAL ESTATE TRUST COPIPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER 
CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS. 





Full Paid Capital, $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,200,000 


OFFICERS 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
THOSIAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier. 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst, Treasurer. 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary. 
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Repriated from the Quarterly Review. — 
Pp. 78 WITH PHOTOGRAPH. CLOTH. : 


This valuable study of Queen 
Victoria attributed to Edmund Gosse, 
but published anonymously, is one of 
the most intimate sketches of the great 
Queen that has appeared in print. It | ¥ 
contains details of her life not before | 
printed and is a most careful and | 
scholarly estimate of her character. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 50 CENTS, 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


7 & 9 Warren Street. 
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It will relievethe poor little sufferer im i depen agen 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever use 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the 
and health to the child, operating lik Pleasant. to. 
prescription of one of the oldest and best 
United States. Sold everywhere. 
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